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Disarmament Priority 


ib ip question of disarmament emer- 
ged as one of the priority issues 
of the twelfth Assembly session, with 
an overwhelming number of speakers 
in the general debate stressing the 
urgency of achieving an early agree- 
ment. In the Disarmament Com- 
mission, representatives of the five na- 
tions composing the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee which met in London 
this year restated their views as to pos- 
sible progress toward a solution. The 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada and France felt that the Sub- 
Committee’s work had served a valu- 
able purpose, even though serious dif- 
ferences existed at the end of its meet- 
ings. The Soviet Union, however, held 
that the Sub-Committee had not pro- 
gressed “one step” in the direction of 
agreement. 

What appeared to be the basic point 
at issue was the Soviet Union’s de- 
mand for an immediate end to testing 
of nuclear weapons, to be followed by 
a general disarmament agreement, and 
the contention of the Western powers 
that suspension of tests could not be 
carried out as an isolated measure 
but only as part of an over-all under- 
standing. Such an agreement should 
include as provisions, the 
Western powers felt, the end of pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for 
military use and the establishment of 
an effective system of inspection and 
controls. 

The United States phrased the 
Western position as follows: The four 
Western members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee would undertake to suspend 
nuclear tests for an initial period, ex- 
pected to be two years but subject to 
provided that the Soviet 
establishing 


essential 


extension, 
Union would 
an effective inspection system, air and 
ground; on stopping production of fis- 
sionable material for weapons pur- 
poses and reducing present stocks; on 


“agree on 


starting Outer space missile control; 
and on reducing armed forces.”’ Under 
the Western plan, these things would 
not all be done at once, but in accept- 
able stages. with suspension of testing 
first in the chronological order. 

The Soviet Union's position was that 
the four Western powers had brought 
the disarmament 
deadlock by linking “the ripe and 


negotiations to a 


l NR November 1987 


mature question of the cessation of 
test explosions to the solution of a 
number of other questions” which 
they had “complicated or made im- 
possible.” The USSR charged that the 
Western powers had thus “frustrated 
the possibility of achieving agreement” 
on the tests issue, while putting for- 
ward proposals on aerial inspection 
which would exclude military bases of 
the United States, NaTo, the Baghdad 
Pact and sEaTo. The Soviet spokesman 
renewed his request for enlargement 
of the Disarmament Commission and 
its Sub-Committee, saying that while 
the Soviet Union was not opposed to 
“narrow and private conversations” if 
they yielded results, the time had come 
to change the approach and to operate 
in “the fresh air of publicity.” 
Spokesmen for the Western point 
of view generally expressed regret that 
the USSR had declined their proposal 
to make what they regarded as “a start 
on the detailed practical work needed 
before agreements of principle can 
be translated into agreements of fact.” 
Full-scale discussion of the disarm- 
ament question began in the Assem- 
bly’s Political and Security Committee 
on October 10. Two days earlier the 
Committee had decided it would take 


up disarmament and the effects of 
atomic radiation as the first two items 
on its agenda in that order. 

By October 11 the Committee had 
before it eight draft resolutions. Two 
of them, introduced by the Soviet 
Union, called for an agreement on the 
discontinuance of tests of fusion and 
fission weapons and called on states 
possessing nuclear weapons to assume, 
as a first step. a temporary obligation 
not to use such weapons. 

A resolution proposed by Belgium 
provided for collective action to in- 
form the people of the world on the 
dangers of the armaments race and 
nuclear weapons, and Japan offered a 
draft resolution calling for suspension 
of all nuclear test explosions. 

India sponsored three resolutions. 
One of them asked for nomination of 
a scientific commission to recommend 
an adequate system of inspection ar- 
rangements and for suspension of nu- 
clear tests. Another one proposed ex- 
pansion of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and its Sub-Committee. The third 
Indian draft resolution requested the 
five powers presently on the Sub-Com- 
mittee to agree to a commission to 
consider matters relating to peace- 
ful production of fissionable material, 





Secretary-General Re-elected 


Dag Hammar- 


S' CRETARY-GENERAL 
skjold was re-elected unanimously 
to another five-year term by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on September 26. The 
vote came after the Assembly had 


received a unanimous recommenda- 
tion from the Security Council that 
Mr. Hammerskjold be appointed for 
a second term. 

The Secretary-General said in ac- 
cepting the appointment that he had 
“a deep sense of awareness of the 
significance of the responsibility” he 
was undertaking. The Assembly's de- 
cision, he said, was “an encourage- 
ment for the future and a_ highly 
valued expression of confidence.” He 
declared: “Nobody, I think, can ac- 
cept the position of Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, knowing what 
it means, except from a sense of duty. 
Nobody, however, can serve in that 
capacity without a sense of gratitude 


for a task as deeply rewarding as it 
is exacting, as perennially inspiring 
as, sometimes. it may seem discourag 
ing.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s new term of 
April 10, 


office will begin on 1958 


24.) 


(See page 





use of nuclear weapons, and arrange- 
ments for inspection and control of 
conventional armaments 

On October 11, 
tions put forward a joint draft resolu- 
tion urging that the 


twenty-three na- 


governments 
directly concerned give priority to a 
disarmament agreement which would 
provide for the tollowing: (1) Im 
mediate suspension of testing of nu- 
clear weapons, with prompt instal 
lation of effective international control 
ncluding inspection posts equipped 
with appropriate scientific instruments 
within the territories of the 
United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United King- 


dom, Pacific Ocean areas, and other 


located 


points as required.” (2) Cessation of 


production of fissionable materials tor 
weapons purposes and complete de- 
votion of future production to non- 
weapons purposes under effective in 
ternational control. (3) Reduction of 
stocks of nuclear weapons through 
materials to 
Reduction of 


armed forces and armaments through 


transfer of  fissionable 


non-weapons uses. (4) 


‘adequate safeguarded arrangements.’ 
(5S) Progressive establishment of open 
inspection with ground and aertal 
components to guard against the pos- 
surprise attack And (6) 


joint study of an inspection system 


sibility. ot 
designed to ensure that the sending 
of objects through outer space will be 
exclusively for peaceful and scientific 
purposes. The resolution would request 
the Disarmament Commission to re- 
convene its Sub-Committee as soon 
as feasible, and have the Sub-Com- 
mittee report by April 30, 1958 
Sponsors of the joint resolution 
Argentina Australia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the 


were 
Canada 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, 
Honduras, Italy Liberia, the 
Netherlands Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Tuni- 
sia, the United Kingdom, and_ the 
United States. These sponsors were 
later joined by Belgium 


l aos, 


Nicaragua, 


Council and Court Elections 


APAN, Canada and Panama _ were 
J elected by the General Assembly 
on October | to three scheduled va- 
cancies on the Security Council. When 
the new Security 
Council members take their seats at 
the beginning of 1958 they will re- 
Australia, the Philippines and 
Cuba. Panama received 74 


non-pel manent 


place 
votes 
Canada Japan 55, ¢ zechoslovakia 
25, and one vote each went to Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, the Dominican Re- 
public, India, Italy and the Sudan 
Fifty-two required for 


election 


votes were 


Three other non-permanent 


Security Council members—Colom- 


bia, Iraq, and Sweden—will serve un- 


2 





It was announced by the Nor- 
wegian Peace Prize Committee on 
October 14 that Lester B. Pearson, 
Canada’s former Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, had received 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1957. 
Mr. Pearson formerly was a mem- 
ber of the Canadian delegation to 
the United Nations and in 1952 he 
served as President of the General 
Assembly. 

Sixty years old, he is the first 
Canadian to receive the peace 
award, which was_ instituted in 
1901. While the Prize Committee 
usually does not announce its rea- 
sons for designating a recipient un- 
til the actual presentation ceremony 
(in this case December 10), many 
of his colleagues believe Mr. Pear- 
son’s work in the United Nations 
must have contributed significantly 
to the Committee’s decision. 

\ congratulatory cablegram from 
Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold said the award “is a warmly 
deserved recognition of the con- 
sistently strong and intelligent sup- 
port and leadership that through 
the vears you have given to the 
cause of international peace.” Sir 
Munro, President of the 
General Assembly, said he was sure 


Leslie 





Lester B. Pearson Receives Nobel Peace Prize 


the award would meet the approval 
of people throughout the world 
“who know and recognize the ef- 
forts of Mr. Pearson to promote 
peace, and who in particular have 
a high regard for his important 
part” in the creation of UNEF. 

Hans Engen, Norway’s perma- 
nent representative to the United 
Nations, declared that in his view 
the award is a recognition of Mr. 
Pearson’s contribution to the prac- 
tical work for peace. “In the United 
Nations,” he said, “Mr. Pearson has 
for many leading 
figure. His efforts in the United 
Nations have forever left their im- 
print on the methods used by the 
Organization in the solution of in- 
ternational disputes.” 


years been a 








til the end of 1958. The Security 
Council for next year, therefore, will 
be composed of China, France, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Japan, Canada, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, Iraq and Sweden. 

The Assembly also named three new 
members to the Economic and Social 
Council—Chile, Costa Rica and the 
Sudan—and three which 
are serving at present—the Nether- 
lands, France, and China. 


re-elected 


Ihe three new Economic and Social 
Council members will replace Argen- 
tina, the Dominican Republic, and 
Egypt, whose three-year terms expire 
at the end of this year. 

Results of the balloting gave the 
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Philippines 4 votes, Egypt 3, Afghani- 
stan and Japan 2 each, and Australia, 
India, Ireland and Thailand one each. 

Other members of the Council are 
Brazil, Canada, Finland, Greece, In- 
donesia, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, the 
USSR. the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Yugoslavia. 

On the same day, the Assembly and 
the Security Council elected five new 
members of the International Court 
of Justice, as follows: Abel Hamid 
Badawi of Egypt, V. K. Wellington 
Koo of China, Sir Percy Spender of 


Australia, Bohdan Winiarski of Pol- 
and, and Jean Spiropoulos of Greece. 
International Court Justices are elec- 
ted by the General Assembly and by 
the Security Council, voting independ- 
ently but simultaneously. Their term 
of office is nine years. Total member- 
ship in the Court is fifteen. 


Assembly Officers 


oo the general debate got un- 


der way, the Assembly elected 
Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand as 
its president for the current session, 
and named the following eight Mem- 
bers as vice-presidents: Ceylon, China, 
France, Paraguay, Tunisia, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Assembly, together with 
the chairmen of the seven main com- 
mittees, constitute the 
“Steering” Committee. 


General or 


On October 2, five countries—lItaly, 
Norway, Paraguay, the Philippines 
and the Netherlands—proposed that 
the General Committee of the present 
Assembly should be made more rep- 
resentative by the addition of a ninth 
Vice-President for the twelfth session, 
and Spain was elected to the post. 
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Czechoslovakia asked the Assembly to 
include on its agenda an item on the 
composition of the General Com- 
mittee, with particular regard to the 
problem of equitable geographical 
distribution in the Committee’s mem- 
bership. 


Chinese Representation 


Sle Assembly’s General Committee 
recommended on September 19 
that the question of Chinese represen- 
tation should not be taken up by the 
twelfth session. 

India had-~ proposed that discus- 
sion of Chinese representation should 
be placed on the Assembly agenda, 
but the United States presented a 
draft resolution which would have 
the Assembly “decide to reject the 
request of India” and “decide not 
to consider” at the present session 
“any proposals to exclude the repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the 
Republic of China or to seat repre- 
sentatives of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment . of China.” The United 
States draft resolution was adopted by 
9 votes to 4 (Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, USSR), with 2 abstentions. 

Earlier, V. K. Krishna Menon of 
India, present in the General Com- 
mittee discussion to support his pro- 
posed agenda item, held that the 
United States resolution involved a 
political decision on which the Com- 
mittee had no power to act. He noted 
that the matter would in any case 
have to be discussed in the plenary 
meeting of the Assembly. Other 
delegations recalled that action such 
as that proposed by the United States 
had been approved by previous Gene- 
ral Committees. 

A similar resolution on the Chinese 
representation question was form- 
ulated by the General Committee and 
adopted by the eleventh session of the 
Assembly last year. 


Revision of Contributions 


PPROVING a recommendation made 

by its Administrative and Budg- 
etary Committee, the General Assem- 
bly on October 14 decided that the 
maximum contribution of any Mem- 
ber to the ordinary expenses of the 
United Nations shall not, in principle, 
exceed 30 per cent. 

The decision will be implemented 
gradually over the next few years. At 
present, the United States pays 33.33 
per cent of the United Nations budg- 
et. The prospective reduction will not 
bring the United States share down 
to 30 per cent in 1958, but the target 
assessment may be reached in 1962. 

For 1957, the second largest assess- 
ment was paid by the Soviet Union, 
followed in order by the United King- 
dom, France and China. 
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Housing the Assembly 


J HEN the General Assembly met 
at United Nations Headquarters 
for the first time in 1952, sixty Mem- 
ber nations were represented. There 
was ample room for those sixty dele- 
gations in the General Assembly Hall 
and the committee rooms. The archi- 
tects had taken into account a 1947 
report by the then Secretary-General, 
Trygve Lie, which suggested it would 
be advisable to anticipate a possible 
membership of at least seventy. But 
admission of the Federation of Malaya 
to the United Nations on September 
17 brought the total membership to 
eighty-two. Actually, final architectural 
plans had allowed space for ten more 
delegations than the seventy suggested 
by Mr. Lie. Even so, this margin was 
overrun last March when Ghana be- 
came the Organization’s eighty-first 
Member. 


Seating arrangements in the Gen- 
eral Assembly Hall will have to be 
rearranged to provide adequate space 
for the eighty-two delegations, accord- 
ing to David B. Vaughan, Director of 
General Services for the United Na- 
tions. This will not be difficult, but the 
problem in the smaller committee 
rooms is more acute. It is in these 
rooms that most Assembly issues are 
discussed before they are brought to 
the plenary meetings, and all eighty- 
two Member nations are represented 
on each of the seven main committees. 

In each case, the delegates are 
seated along two large concentric 
horseshoe tables facing the committee 
chairman and his staff. As member- 
ship increased, so did the length of 
the tables and the span of the arc. 
Now, Mr. Vaughan says, there is no 
more space for expansion of the tables. 
A solution has not yet been worked 
out, but it seems likely that some 
spectators’ seats will eventually have 
to be removed to make way for the 
lengthening horseshoes. 


Atomic Energy Agency 


CTOBER | marked the opening of 
O the first General Conference of 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy, which officially began its life last 


July 29. Among the first acts of the 
General Conference was the election 


of the Agency’s Director-General 

Sterling Cole, of the United States— 
and ten more members of the Board 
of Governors, one of the Agency’s 
two directing bodies. Previously the 
Agency’s Preparatory Commission had 
named thirteen nations to be repre- 
sented on the Board—Australia, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Japan, Portugal, Sweden, Union 
of South Africa, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. The additional ten nations 
elected by the Conference are Ar- 
gentina, Italy, Romania, Egypt, Pak- 
istan, Indonesia, the Republic of Ko- 
rea, Guatemala, Peru and Turkey, the 
first seven of which were elected on 
a geographical basis. As of the open- 
ing day of the Conference, fifty-four 
nations had membership in the Agency. 

The new Director-General, Sterling 
Cole, was appointed by the Board of 
Governors on October 4 without op- 
position, and the action was con- 
firmed by vote of the General Con- 
ference on October 7. 

In other elections, the Board of 
Governors named Pavel Winkler of 
Czechoslovakia as its chairman, and 
M. H. Wersho of Canada and Hiroo 
Furuuchi of Japan as its vice-chair- 
men, while the General Conference 
elected as its president Dr. Karl Gru- 
ber, Austrian Ambassador to the 
United States. 

Meeting in the Konzerthaus in 
Vienna, the city selected to be the 
Agency’s headquarters, the General 
Conference heard a welcoming state- 
ment from Dr. Adolf Schaerf, Presi- 
dent of the Austrian Federal Repub- 
lic, a message from United Nations 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
read by Under-Secretary Ralph J. 


Bunche, and statements from heads of 
government of a number of member 
countries. 

The Austrian President called the 
conference “an important landmark in 
the politics and possibly the history 
of the world.” He said that never be- 
fore in the history of scientific knowl- 
edge had it been more clear that sci- 
ence and research could not be con- 
fined within the narrow frontiers of 
“even the largest country.” 

The message from Mr. Hammar- 
skjold declared the Agency was one of 
the most hopeful developments in in- 





ternational life since the founding of 
the United Nations. Its program in the 
next few years might be regarded as 
one of the most necessary and valu- 
able forms of technical assistance that 
could be provided through the United 
Nations family, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral said. 

A Czechoslovak-USSR amendment 
to the rules of procedure was voted 
down by the Conference. It would 
have permitted any country not a 
member of the Agency to send ob- 
servers to Conference sessions should 
it desire to do so. A Canadian resolu- 
tion limiting observers to non-member 
countries belonging to the United Na- 
tions or any of the specialized agen- 
cies was adopted. 

The Portuguese delegation  an- 
nounced that their Government was 
making available to the Atomic En- 
ergy Agency approximately 220,000 
pounds of uranium oxide, from which 
1.575 pounds of uranium-235 can be 
produced, and the United Kingdom 
declared it would contribute forty-four 
pounds of “pure” uranium-235., 

The Soviet delegation announced 
that the USSR would provide the 
Agency with 110 pounds of uranium- 
235, and was also prepared to grant 
more than fifty scholarships and fel- 
lowships to students and scientists 
from member states, as well as an- 
other fifty to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Various other members indicated 
their intention to provide nuclear ma- 
terials or equipment. Some time ago 
the United States offered 11,000 
pounds of uranium-235 to the Agency. 


Kashmir Issue 


f ijoe question of Kashmir was taken 
up again by the Security Council 
in meetings in September and October, 
at the request of Pakistan. The Coun- 
cil heard statements by representatives 
of Pakistan (September 24) and India 
(October 9). 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Pakistan's 
Minister, told the Council 
that since all efforts to seek a settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute through 
negotiation and mediation had failed, 


it was essential to “squarely face the 


Foreign 


issue raised by India’s persistent re- 
tusal to carry out her international 
obligations with regard to Kashmir.” 
He declared that the Council should 
proceed from the place where it left 
the dispute on December 23, 1952, 
and “take positive steps to bring about 
demulitarization so as to ensure that 
a plebiscite takes place.” Mr. Noon 
urged that all troops, whether of India 
or Pakistan, be withdrawn from the 
Kashmir cease-fire line and a United 
Nations torce be stationed there to 
Then, he said, 
“it India creates conditions favorable 


prevent any violation 
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for a plebiscite, this unfortunate dis- 
pute which has lasted over a decade 
and embittered relations between two 
neighboring countries, will be peace- 
fully and speedily resolved.” 

Replying for India, V. K. Krishna 
Menon stressed that the basis on which 
the dispute was before the Council was 
the original complaint by his Govern- 
ment that Pakistan had aggressed in 
Kashmir. Mr. Menon said India was 
still calling upon the Security Council 
“to vacate this aggression.” He de- 
clared that the Kashmir issue was not 
subject to arbitration inasmuch as In- 
dia’s vital interests were involved. But 
he said that India had no intention of 
settling the question by force of arms, 
and still favored peaceful negotiation. 
In regard to the suggestion that a 
United Nations force be introduced 
into the area, he said that such a force 
would not be acceptable to India. Mr. 
Menon demanded that Pakistan put an 
end to its “aggression,” dismantle all 
“war establishments” built by Pakistan 
in the disputed state since 1949, and 
restore the Kashmiri territory it con- 
trolled to the Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


Kashmir Development Project 


—_ told the Security Council 
in a letter on October 4 that the 
Mangla Dam project in Kashmir is 
being carried out jointly by the Pak- 
istan Government and Azad Kashmir 
authorities, and that the development 
will greatly improve the economy of 
the area by the provision of irrigation 
and hydroelectric facilities. 

Previously, on August 21, India had 
called the Security Council's attention 
to the Mangla Dam project, charging 
that it was “a further instance of con- 
solidation by the Government of Pak- 
istan of their authority over the In- 
dian territory of Jammu and Kash- 
mir,” and of “exploitation of the re- 
sources of the territory to the dis- 
advantage of the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir.” 

Pakistan’s reply. signed by the 
country’s permanent representative to 
the United Nations, G. Ahmed, said 
local authorities in that part of 
Kashmir under Pakistan’s control had 
initiated the acquisition of land for 
the project, which would “in no way 
affect any existing interest.” The letter 
recalled that the Government of India 
had carried out a number of develop- 
ment projects on the Indian side of 
the cease-fire line, including 425 miles 
of new roads, several new _ bridges, 
and a tunnel under the Banihal Pass 
“opening a new line of communica- 
tion” between India and Kashmir. 

“If the above measures carried out 
by the Government of India in India- 
held Kashmir cannot be deemed to 


aggravate the situation in terms of 
the resolution of January 17, 1948, 
my Government fails to understand 
how a development measure under- 
taken in the Azad Kashmir area can 
be described as a violation of the 
resolution,” the Pakistan communica- 
tion declared. 


Syrian, Turkish Letters 
LETTER from Salah Bitar, Syrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
the Secretary-General on October 15 
requested the inscription on the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s agenda of an item en- 
titled, “Complaint about threats to the 
security of Syria and to international 
peace.” In explanation, the Syrian 
communication charged that there ex- 
isted “an actual military threat” to its 
security resulting from “the heavy, 
unprecedented and unwarranted con- 
centration of Turkish troops, up to 
several divisions, in close proximity to 
the Syrian-Turkish border.” The letter 
said that the Turkish forces had “tak- 
en a position which presages imminent 
attack,” and alleged other acts of a 
provocative nature, including “for- 
eign activities” directed at overthrow- 
ing the Syrian Government, crossing 
of Turkish aircraft into Syrian air 
space, and gunfire by Turkish forces. 

In a reply to the charges, Turkey’s 
permanent representative, Seyfullah 
Esin, wrote to the Secretary-General 
that the disposition of Turkish de- 
fence forces within the frontiers of 
Turkey — measures connected with 
the nation’s security — “constitute 
an internal matter and do not call 
for comments by anyone from out- 
side.” As to Syrian charges that 
Turkish forces had opened fire on Syr- 
ian nationals and that Turkish air- 
craft had violated Syrian air space, 
the letter declared that “all of these 
allegations are entirely false.” The 
Turkish representative declared that 
the Syrian action was “a further ex- 
ample of a method recently adopted” 
by Syria whereby “the task of acting 
as a spokesman for |Syrian] affairs is 
left to the Soviet Government.” 

The Turkish communication was 
followed by a Soviet Union letter to 
the President of the Assembly charg- 
ing Turkey with “continuing military 
preparations” on the Syrian border 
The Soviet statement, signed by 
Andrei Gromyko, alleged that the 
United States was “prodding Turkey 
to commit aggression against Syria.” 
It urged the Assembly to take up the 
question, and supported a_ proposal 
for a special United Nations commis- 
sion to investigate the Situation. 

By a vote of 66 to none, with one 
abstention, the Assembly on October 
18 decided to include the item on 
its agenda, without reference to a 
committee. 
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Israel Complaint 


SRAEL complained in a letter to the 
Security Council on October 7 that 
Egypt had detained an Israeli fishing 
trawler on the high seas, and that noth- 
ing further had been heard of the ves- 
sel or its crew. The Israel communica- 
tion said that the trawler Doron, owned 
by the Nakhshon Fishing Company of 
Haifa, was seized by the Egyptian 
coast guard at a point probably 
around thirty miles off the Sinai coast. 
Israel said that the Doron was one 
of a fleet of five modern deep-sea traw- 
lers which have been plying fishing 
grounds in the eastern Mediterranean 
without interruption since 1954. It 
called the alleged action piratical and 
in “flagrant disregard of international 
law and custom,” and asked for im- 
mediate release of the captured vessel 
and crew. 


UNEF Finances 


XPENSES of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in Palestine for 
the fourteen-month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1957, will total between 
$24 million and $30.5 million, Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold has re- 


ported. Up to the end of September, 
however, only $6,330,000 had been 
paid in cash into the UNEF Special 
Account, $5,744,000 of this amount 
having been paid in connection with 


the initial assessment of $10 million. 
$586,000 was made available in the 
form of voluntary contributions. An 
additional amount of $3,213,000 has 
been pledged in voluntary contribu- 
tions but has not yet been paid in cash, 
and of this sum $2.7 million is de- 
pendent on the receipt of matching 
contributions. 

The exact amount of UNEF expenses 
will depend upon “such arrangements 
as may be agreed or confirmed by the 
General Assembly for reimbursement 
of special allowances or other costs to 
Governments providing contingents to 
UNEF,” the Secretary-General’s report 
said. (See page 15.) 


Refugee Aid Funds 


M” than $25.5 million for con- 
tinued relief and rehabilitation 
work among 900,000 Palestine refu- 
gees was pledged by United Nations 
Members on October 4. Contributions 
by twenty-one governments were an- 
nounced at a Pledging Conference for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds, an ad hoc 
committee of the General Assembly. 
Some of the pledges covered payments 
for a twelve-month period which began 
last July, so that the full amount 
will not be available for use in 1958. 
The United Kingdom contribution is 
for the first six months of 1958, how- 
ever, and that country expects to 
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make another similar contribution 
later for the last half of the year. 

The aid program is administered by 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, widely known under its 
abbreviated name, UNRWA. 

Henry R. Labouisse, the Agency’s 
Director, called attention to the or- 
ganization’s “extremely serious” finan- 
cial condition. For 1958, he said, 
slightly more than $25 million would 
be needed for the relief program and 
about $15 million for rehabilitation 
work. “The actual amounts pledged 


to date against these budgeted ex- 
penditures are only about $14 million 
and $3 million respectively—that is, 
a total of about $17 million against 
requirements of $40 million,” Mr. La- 
bouisse said. He declared that “if 
UNRWA is to continue its humanitarian 
work without curtailment, it is clear 
that arrangements must be made so 
that there will be either new contri- 
butions from countries who have never 
contributed to us, or else increased 
contributions from those who have 
been supporting us year after year.” 

At the same pledging conference, a 
little over $3.2 million was pledged by 
eleven nations to the United Nations 
Refugee Fund (UNREF). An original 
target of $16 million had been au- 
thorized for UNREF for the four-year 
period 1955-58. Prior to the new 
pledges, nearly $6.5 million was still 
needed to reach the target. The High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Auguste 
R. Lindt, recently estimated that an 
additional $4.8 million would be 
needed to complete closure of the 
refugee camps in Europe. 


South West Africa 


fp Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly 
on October 11 recommended the es- 
tablishment of a good offices com- 
mittee to reopen: discussions with the 
Union of South Africa in a further 
effort to work out a solution of the 
status of South West Africa. The 
plan calls for the setting up of a three- 
nation committee to be composed of 


the United States, the United King- 
dom, and a third member to be 
named by the President of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. The proposed committee 
would discuss with the South African 
Government “a basis for an agree- 
ment which would continue to accord 
to the territory an international sta- 
tus,” and the committee would sub- 
mit a report on its work to the thir- 
teenth (1958) session of the General 
Assembly. 

South West Africa came under the 
administration of the Union Govern- 
ment as a League of Nations mandate 
after the First World War. All other 
such mandates have either become in- 
dependent or have been placed under 
the United Nations Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. The Union of South Africa has 
refused to agree to international trus- 
teeship for this territory, however. 

The Trusteeship Committee also 
adopted five other resolutions on the 
question of South West Africa. One 
of them, sponsored jointly by Ceylon, 
Ecuador, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guate- 
mala, India, Syria and Yugoslavia, 
notes with concern South Africa’s 
contention that, the League mandate 
having lapsed, it has no obligations to 
the United Nations in regard to the 
territory. It further notes the failure 
of South Africa to submit annual re- 
ports on the territory to the United 
Nations. It expresses concern over the 
observations of the Committee on 
South West Africa that “existing con- 
ditions in the territory and the trend 
of the administration represent a situ- 
ation contrary to the mandates system, 
the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the advisory opinions of the 
International Court of Justice and the 
resolutions of the General Assembly.” 
This resolution would request the 
Committee in its next annual report to 
make recommendations regarding acts 
of the territory’s administering author- 
ity on which a reference to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice might use- 
fully be made. 

Four other draft resolutions adopted 
by the Trusteeship Committee would 
do the following things: 

Reiterate that the normal method of 
modifying the territory’s international 
status would be to place it under the 
International Trusteeship System. 

Express the Assembly’s apprecia- 
tion for the work of the Committee on 
South West Africa, and record ap- 
proval of its report. 

Ask the Union Government to in- 
vestigate matters raised by 
South West Africa petitioners. 

Draw the attention of the petition- 
ers to observations of the Committee 
on South West Africa regarding con- 
ditions in the territory. 

Earlier the Trusteeship Committee 


various 





had heard statements trom two peti- 
tioners about the situation in South 
West Africa. One, the Reverend Mi- 
chael Scott, an Anglican clergyman, 
declared that the whole apparatus of 
the state was designed to “keep con- 
trol in the hands of the privileged 
white caste” and to enforce restric- 
tions on Africans in ownership of land, 
in movement, and in acquiring skills, 
so that cheap labor is kept available 
vherever it is needed on mines and 
farms. Mr 


appeals from various 


Scott read into the record 
African inhabi- 
tants of the territory, and emphasized 
that the indigenous 
African in the territory is “retrograd- 


position of the 


ing in every sphere 

Ihe second petitionel heard by the 
Committee was Mburumba ua’Kerina 
Getzen, a South West African study- 
ing in the United States. He asked 
the United Nations to use every avail- 
means to “prevent South 
territory 


able legal 
Atrica trom 
into the Union 


absorbing our 


Togoland Resolution 


7 Trusteeship Council on Sep- 
tember 19 commended France fot 
“broadly interpreting and liberally ap- 
plying” the statute under which French 
Pogoland is now governed. The Coun- 
cil had received and examined a re- 
port trom a United Nations commis- 
sion which had made a four-week tour 
of the Trust Territory last June, and 
heard spokesmen tor the French Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Togo 
land 

In the resolution adopted Septem- 
ber 19, the Council also “noted with 
satisfaction” the exercise by the Togo- 
land authorities of the powers trans- 
ferred to them by the new statute, and 
their intention to hold new elections 
betore 1960 for a new legislative as- 
sembly. The balloting would be on 
the basis of direct universal suffrage 

The statute now operating in French 
Togoland was approved last year by 
the French parliament, and later by 
a majority of the Trust Territory's 
voters. It was modified in March of 
this veal 

Ihe report of the United Nations 
commission, made to a special session 
of the Trusteeship Council on Septem- 
ber 12, noted that Togoland under 
French administration had achieved 
a number of political gains and had 
a large measure of internal 

Although France had re- 
served certain powers of government, 
the Commission observed that the new 
statute represented a “significant step” 
It cautioned that the 
atmosphere in the territory 
tense, and urged all 
political groups to make special efforts 
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to eliminate causes of tension. 


Malayan Flag Ceremony 


yb. flag of the Federation of Ma- 
laya was raised at United Nations 
Headquarters on October 15 at a 
ceremony presided over by the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, Sir 
Leslie Munro. Representing the Fed- 
eration of Malaya was Ismail bin 
Dato Abdul Rahman, permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations. 
The Malayan flag has six red and five 
white horizontal stripes, a dark blue 
square on the upper left with a golden 
crescent and star 
. 
' 
; 


le 
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Dr. Ismail told the gathering that 
the ceremony “truly symbolizes for 
us in the Federation of Malaya the 
significance of our full sovereignty 
and independence . : . as well as [our] 
free and equal status among the na- 
tions of the world.” 

The Federation of Malaya was for- 
mally admitted to the United Nations 
on September 17 


World Bank Meeting 


» ANCE ministers and central bank 
officials from sixty-four countries 
gathered in Washington on September 
23 as the twelfth annual session of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and _ the 
International Monetary Fund got un- 
der way. Among the countries repre- 
sented were four new members—Ire- 
land, Ghana, Saudi Arabia and the 
Sudan. Four additional countries—Lib- 
va, Morocco, Tunisia and Malaya— 
were elected to membership on Sep- 
tember 26, bringing the total of par- 
ticipating governments to sixty-eight. 

Eugene R. Black, President of the 
Bank, told its Board of Governors 
that prices were continuing to rise, 
slowly and unobtrusively in some parts 
of the world but at an alarming pace 
ir Others. He said that this movement 
has continued to eat away the value 
of money. Investment demand in near- 
ly every part of the world was found 


to be high, with the supply of savings 
insufficient to meet it. As a result, 
interest rates have climbed to new 
peaks. Nevertheless, Mr. Black said, 
the picture as a whole shows progress 
and continued high production. In 
many countries income is at an all- 
time high point, with international 
trade and export earnings growing at 
a very rapid pace. 

The President of the International 
Bank reported that during the fiscal 
year ending last June, the Bank made 
loans totaling nearly $400 million, and 
that during the first three months of 
this fiscal year over $214 million had 
been lent. 

Officials of eighteen countries were 
chosen at the twelfth session to par- 
ticipate in the Economic Development 
Institute, a staff conducted 
by the Bank. The countries whose offi- 
cials were selected are Burma, Chile, 
China, Ecuador, El Salvador, French 
West Africa, Ghana, Guatemala, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Japan, Malaya, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, the Sudan, Trinidad, Uganda 
and Yugoslavia. (See page 40.) 


college 


Prisoners of War 


_— R appeal has been made by 
the United Nations Ad Hoc Com- 
mission On Prisoners of War for gov- 
ernments and organizations concerned 
to continue their efforts to settle the 
problem of repatriation of World War 
Il prisoners not yet returned or ac- 
counted for. The appeal is contained 
in the Commission’s report to the 
Secretary-General on its recent sev- 
enth session held in Geneva. 

The Commission stated that because 
of the “refusal of the USSR Govern- 
ment to cooperate,” it had been un- 
able to negotiate directly with that 
country. Under these conditions, the 
Commission had requested the good 
offices of several national Red Cross 
Societies and recommended 
negotiations among the governments 
concerned. Some progress had been 
achieved through this approach, the 
Commission said. 

Since the Commission's establish- 
ment in 1950, the report noted, 28,- 
485 German nationals had been re- 
patriated, mostly from the Soviet 
Union, while 33,778 Japanese were 
returned, mostly from China. Among 
repatriates mentioned in the report 
there were also small numbers of 
Italians, Austrians and Spaniards. 

The Commission said that appreci- 
able progress had been attained in 
clarification of the fate of hitherto 
missing persons as well as detainees. 
However, it noted that large numbers 
of people were still unaccounted for. 

At the recent session of the Com- 
mission in Geneva, the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Germany stated that as of 


direct 
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August 1957, seventy-eight German 
prisoners of war were still detained in 
Soviet camps and prisons. It said it 
was in the possession of the names of 
87,353 German prisoners of war and 
16,480 German civilians whose cap- 
tivity in the USSR had been estab- 
lished but whose fate was unknown. 
Italy submitted the names of 933 
Italian war prisoners reportedly in 
Soviet custody, about whom no in- 
formation had been received. Japan 
said that as of August 15, 1957, there 
were 8,069 Japanese nationals be- 
lieved to be in the USSR and Outer 
Mongolia whose fate was unknown, 
1,392 in the Kuriles and Sakhalin, 
2,629 in North Korea, and 34,581 in 
the People’s Republic of China. More 
than 8,000 of these persons were 
known to be alive in the USSR and 
China, Japan said. 

The Commission points out in the 
report that it regards itself as “neither 
a judicial organ nor a body of politi- 
cal inquiry,” its task being to “achieve 
a solution of the question of prisoners 
of war in a purely humanitarian spirit 
and on terms acceptable to all the 
governments concerned.” 

(A more detailed story on the re- 
port of the Commission on Prisoners 
of War will appear in a forthcoming 


issue of the REVIEW.) 


Sea Law Conference 


A GROUP of ten experts appointed 
to advise the Secretary-General 
on preparations for the Law of the 
Sea Conference, which will open in 
Geneva on February 24, 1958, under 
United Nations auspices, met in New 


York in mid-October to work out 
recommendations for a_ provisional 
agenda, provisional rules of procedure 
and other related matters. The group 
previously met in February 1957. 

The 1958 conference will last about 
nine weeks, during which it will ex- 
amine various aspects of the law of 
the sea and draw up appropriate in- 
ternational instruments on the subject. 
It is being convened in accordance 
with a_ resolution adopted by the 
eleventh session of the General As- 
sembly. 

Among the problems to be con- 
sidered by the conference will be the 
breadth of the territorial sea, the right 
of innocent passage, the nationality of 
ships, and whether there should be a 
special registration entitling a vessel 
to fly the United Nations flag and re- 
ceive United Nations protection. The 
conference will discuss penal juris- 
diction in maritime collisions, slave 
trade, pollution of the sea, and piracy, 
including piratical acts by aircraft if 
these are directed against ships on the 
high seas. 

These subjects will be examined on 
the basis of draft articles adopted by 
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the International Law Commission at 
its 1956 session, including revised sets 
of articles on fisheries and the con- 
servation of the “living resources of 
the sea,” and on the continental shelf 
and the right to explore and exploit 
its natural resources. A study will be 
made also of the question of free ac- 
cess of landlocked countries to the 
Sea. 

All member countries of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 
are invited to participate in the con- 
ference. In addition, fifteen intergov- 
ernmental bodies, mostly concerned 
with fishing and other maritime ques- 
tions, have been invited to send ob- 
servers. 


European Trade 


4 px volume of East-West European 
trade is expected to continue to 
expand during the remainder of 1957, 
according to the latest issue of the Eco- 
nomic Bulletin for Europe, published 
by the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. Value of exports 
from eastern Europe to western Euro- 
pean countries increased in 1956 by 
some twenty per cent over the 1955 
level and western European deliveries 
rose at the same rate, the publication 
states. In the first five months of 1957 
this rate of increase for deliveries 
from each region has been maintained. 
The Bulletin article indicates that the 
volume of East-West trade in Europe 
may have doubled between 1952 and 
1957. 

While in 1956 the expansion in 
western Europe was largely concen- 
trated in West Germany and Yugo- 
slavia, the increase in 1957 has bene- 
fited Finland, Italy, Yugoslavia and, 
particularly for exports, the United 
Kingdom. In eastern Europe the ex- 
pansion has been largely concen- 
trated in Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
the Soviet Union. Expansion in eastern 
European exports to western Euro- 
pean countries in 1956 was accounted 
for by larger deliveries of food, fuels, 
iron and steel. Exports of manufac- 
tures, including engineering products, 
also increased but not enough to main- 
tain their share in the total, the Bulle- 
tin states. 

Eastern European exports of grain 
to western European countries in- 
creased from 1.1 to 1.8 million tons 
between 1955 and 1956, while deliver- 
ies in the opposite direction remained 
virtually stable at about 850,000 tons. 
The article points out, however, that 
in 1956 eastern Europe received sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat, estimated 
at 1.5 million tons, from overseas 
countries, mainly from Canada, and 
that the area as a whole during the 
year even may have been a net im- 
porter of grain. In view of the high 
export commitments from the Soviet 


Union to the other eastern European 
countries and continued imports into 
the area from overseas countries, no 
significant changes in east-west Euro- 
pean grain trade in 1957 are fore- 
seen. 

Despite a tighter fuel situation in 
eastern Europe, exports of both coal 
and petroleum increased in 1956, But 
additional deliveries from this source 
played only a marginal role in western 
Europe’s fuel supply situation. Thus, 
of the total increase in western Eur- 
ope’s coal imports in 1956, amounting 
to 16 million tons, eastern European 
countries contributed 1.5 million tons, 
while the United States supplied 13 
million tons more than in 1955. Most 
of the expansion in eastern European 
coal exports to western European 
countries was contributed by the 
Soviet Union, but even Poland, despite 
a drop in total coal exports from 26.4 
to 21.5 million tons between 1955 and 
1956, increased exports to western 
European countries. 


Royal Visitors 

Nearly 3,000 people crowded into 
the General Assembly Hall on _ the 
afternoon of October 21 to hear an 
address by Queen Elizabeth II during 
the course of her hour and a half 
visit to United Nations Headquarters. 
Following the address and a short re- 
ception in the delegates’ lounge, the 
Queen and Prince Philip were con- 
ducted through the building by the 
Assembly President, Sir Leslie Munro, 
and Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold. 

The royal couple were greeted by 
a gathering of staff members from 
Commonwealth countries, and cheered 
by spectators lining the curbs on both 
sides of the avenue as they left. 

The Queen told the Assembly that 
the future of the United Nations “will 
be determined, not only by the degree 
to which its Members observe strictly 
the provisions of the Charter and co- 
operate in its practical activities,” but 
also by the strength of their devotion 
to the pursuit of the Organization’s 
ideals. 


Technical Assistance Funds 


Se Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance has been pledged 
$30,250,000 for its work in 1958. 
Seventy-five governments announced 
their contributions at the last meeting 
of the eighth Technical Assistance 
Conference on October 10. David 
Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board, stated that 
twenty-one countries had _ increased 
their pledges for 1958 by a total of 
$600,000. The United States pledge of 
$15.5 million is subject to the condi- 
tion that the amount does not exceed 
45 per cent of the total. 
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Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil, 

who was the first speaker in the general debate. 

Dr. Aranha was President of the General Assembly 
at its first special session 

and second regular session in 1947. 


Assembly’s General Debate Surveyed 


I‘ the serious and extensive nature of the negotiations 

in the Disarmament Sub-Committee reflected the 
ever-increasing weight attached to the problem of dis- 
armament by the peoples of the world, as noted by Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold in the introduction 
to his annual report, this year’s general debate in the 
General Assembly strongly re-emphasized that worid- 
wide feeling of concern. The question dominated all 
others in the high-policy statements by representatives 
of seventy-one Member States. 

The debate, which opened on September 19, was 
concluded on October 8, four days after the first man- 
made satellite was launched from the Soviet Union to 
usher in what some have termed the “space age.” Be- 
cause that significant event occurred late in the debate, 
few speakers had an opportunity to comment on it, and 
in fact it was touched on as such by only one repre- 
sentative; but in the inevitable comparing of the dis- 
armament proposals which have been sponsored, modi- 
fied and elaborated upon through the years by the 
Western powers, on the one side, and the Soviet Union, 
on the other, there was reference to outer space. 

Pointing out, for instance, that the most recent of the 
joint proposals of the four Western members of the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee—Canada, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States—would estab- 
lish a study of outer space toward using it only for 
peaceful and not military purposes, United States Sec- 
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retary of State John Foster Dulles recalled that the 
Soviet Union had announced that it had discovered 
ways to use outer space to wreak vast destruction 
anywhere. 

“That is no new discovery,’ Mr. Dulles observed. 
“The United States, too, knows how that can be done. 
Our task is to see that it is not done.” 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, the last speaker in 
the debate, referred to the beginning of the new “in- 
terplanetary epoch.” Appealing for mankind to reconcile 
technical advance with humanity and wisdom, and not 
to throw away the opportunities of control as had been 
done at the beginning of the atomic age, he emphasized 
that now is the time to come to an agreement “so that 
there will be a sharing of knowledge where knowledge 
is free and where humanity would not be divided by 
domestic walls.” He appealed to the “atomic colossi” 
to deal with the matter in that way. 

Andrei A. Gromyko, Foreign Minister of the USSR, 
submitted new proposals on a two- to three-year sus- 
pension of nuclear test explosions, on a five-year mora- 
torium on the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
on a declaration on the peaceful co-existence of states. 
He also reiterated other standing Soviet proposals. 

Disarmament by progressive stages, but with strict 
prearranged controls, continued to be the goal of the 
Western powers, with reciprocal inspection the first step 
—inspection on even a modest and experimental basis 





if mecessary—in order to establish an atmosphere of 
some trust. Selwyn Lloyd, United Kingdom Foreign 
Secretary, saw scope for a most useful partial agree- 
ment in this regard and termed it nonsense to say that 
the disarmament talks were necessarily at a deadlock. 

The smaller nations showed particular concern with 
the trend of the arms race and the slow progress of the 
disarmament negotiations, and several of them offered 
constructive proposals. 

The Foreign Minister of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik, 
pointed out that the climate of frustration and dread 
which failure in the field of disarmament spread through- 
out the world affected all nations, large and small. Even 
the two major powers, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, had seemed to come to the same sense of futility 
and were expressing the same thoughts about each 
other, blaming each other for the failure. 

Dr. Malik elaborated what he called “the calculus of 
disarmament,” the enunciation of basic truths or funda- 
mental principles which he said to a large extent were 
independent of ideologies, forms of government and 
social systems but which “determine every real inter- 
national effort at finding an honest system of dis- 
armament.” 

To hasten the first agreements on disarmament, For- 
eign Minister Victor Larock, of Belgium, proposed a 
United Nations campaign to inform the peoples of all 
countries of the inevitable consequences and horrors of 
any total war. To compile the information would be the 
task of the Disarmament Commission; to disseminate it, 
that of the Secretary-General. 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, Foreign Minister of Mexico, 
suggested that a sub-committee might be established by 
the Assembly, as in 1951, comprising the five members 
of the existing Disarmament Sub-Committee but having 
a chairman named by the Assembly to preside over the 
discussions and channel them constructively. The sub- 
committee would be required to report to this session, 
and that would give its work some urgency. 

Dr. Padilla Nervo also suggested that the Assembly 
might appoint a United Nations commissioner for dis- 
armament. Such a person, he said, would have to be a 
respected statesman who would have the confidence of 
the members of the Disarmament Sub-Committee and 
could even be nominated by them. He could carefully 
explore the possibilities of any proposals already sub- 
mitted or to be presented in the future, and could also 
help in conciliating the different points of view by 
privately submitting pertinent proposals of his own. 

The unification of Germany and the dangers inherent 
in its rearming, as well as the question of European 
security, were very much the concern of many of the 
speakers, In this connection, the Foreign Minister of 
Poland, Adam Rapacki, declared that if the two Ger- 
man states would agree to prohibit the production and 
stockpiling of atomic and thermonuclear weapons on 
their territories, Poland would do likewise, an under- 
taking in which Foreign Minister Vaclav David, of 
Czechoslovakia, joined. 

Several speakers reiterated Canadian Prime Minister 


John G. Diefenbaker’s hope that this session might 
become known as the “Disarmament Assembly.” 

The Middle East was generally pictured as being the 
world’s number one tension spot, and as usual there 
were differing views as to the causes, with charges and 
counter-charges by the United States and the Soviet 
Union, among others. 

Each contended, for instance, that the other was 
seeking to extend its domination to that area. The 
United States charged that the Soviet effort had made 
progress in Syria, where Soviet-bloc arms had been 
received and where political power had increasingly 
been taken over by those “who depend on Moscow.” 
As a result, Turkey faced growing military danger. 

The USSR, in turn, contended that the chief reason 
for the tense situation was the continuing interference 
of the NATO powers in the internal affairs of the area. 
It was not Syria which was threatening its neighbors, 
the Soviet Union maintained; on the contrary, Syria 
itself was being threatened with open military inter- 
vention. There was no danger for the region caused 
by the Soviet Union, Mr. Gromyko insisted. 


New Agenda Item 


The Foreign Minister of Syria, Salah el-Din Bitar, 
declared that his Government would tolerate no foreign 
interference. Syria, he said, had been subjected to 
economic, financial, political and military pressures to 
make it accept political subordination to the United 
States, which seemed to be filling the so-called vacuum 
left by the decline of influence of the European powers 
in the Middle East. Enormous quantities of Western 
bloc weapons poured into Israel were, he asserted, a 
danger to Syria and the other Arab states, so that Syria 
itself was compelled to acquire weapons of its own de- 
fence, weapons which were of no danger to its neigh- 
bors, particularly Turkey. 

Turkey, for its part, considered the full independence 
and sovereignty of the Arab countries one of the pre- 
requisites for the establishment of peace and security 
and the progressive development of the Middle East. 
That, Seyfullah Esin stated, was why concern and 
anxiety had been felt in Turkey over the increase of 
efforts by the Soviet Union toward the Middle East in 
general and Syria in particular, especially since there 
had been concurrent campaigns of propaganda and 
false rumors aimed to discredit Turkey. Caution and 
vigilance for its own security demanded that it take the 
necessary and customary internal measures, he said. 

Later, at the request of Syria, the Assembly included 
in its agenda, with no negative vote, a complaint about 
threats to the security of Syria and to international 
peace. 

The continued plight of Palestinian refugees was 
stressed by representatives of the Arab states as a basic 
cause of Middle East tension, and repatriation of the 
refugees was called for. An end to uncontrolled Jewish 
immigration to Israel was also advocated, and the Min- 
ister of State of Saudi Arabia, Ahmad Shukairy, went 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A Summary of the Debate 


The following summary is given, speaker by speaker, in the or- 


der in which they spoke. The texts are condensations—reasons 


of space preclude their use in full—and there has been some 


necessary departure from exact language. At the same time, ef- 
fort has been made to present every point made by each repre- 


BRAZIL —~ 
OSWALDO ARANHA 


T Is ten years since I was last here, 

when I had the honor of presiding 
over the General Assembly's discussions. 
Ten years ago a hard war had ended. In 
the United Nations our main concern 
and conversations were about peace. To- 
day, the talk is almost only of war, It 
would seem that the grim privilege of 
casting the lot for war or peace lies in 
the hands of those who command the 
newly developed source of energy, or 
who may command it in future. It might 
be feared, consequently, that conditions 
would be established permitting the exist- 
ence of world dictatorships under the 
very shadow of the United Nations, in 
a complete negation of the spirit which 
brought about the rise of this Organiza- 
tion. 

If I seem rather pessimistic in compar- 
ing 1947 with 1957, I can assure you 
that the people and the Government of 
Brazil continue to believe, as I do, that 
it is in the United Nations that the 
peaceful solution of regional and world 
problems and conflicts can and must 
be achieved. 


Intense Development 


Brazil represents a large part of the 
territory, population and natural wealth 
of the Americas. We are undergoing a 
phase of intense development. We have 
no aspirations that might surpass the 
bounds of our possibilities, of our fron- 
tiers and of our peaceful and pacifying 
traditions. For more than a century we 
have clung to the principles and com- 
mitments of Pan-Americanism, which 
have welded our continent not only into 
a single territory but also into a single 
way of thinking, a single sentiment, even 
into a united international attitude. Pan- 
Americanism has been integrated into 
the United Nations in order that it may 
be a servant of world peace. Of the many 
billions of dollars expended by America 
throughout the world in the years follow- 
ing the establishment of the United Na- 
tions, a very minor share was allotted 
to the countries on our continent. Our 
various governments supported the de- 
cision of an American nation to expend 
in aid to Western and Eastern Europe, 
and to Asia, larger sums in one year 
than it did in an entire decade of co- 
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sentative and to preserve the flavor and spirit of his intervention. 


operation with her sister nations on the 
continent. This attitude of the United 
States did not impair the spirit of Pan- 
Americanism. It was construed rather as 
a reaffirmation of its world-wide signifi- 
cance. It never was the purpose of the 
founders of our system to create a 
prosperous continent disregarding pov- 
erty and unhappiness elsewhere through- 
out the world. 

It was for this reason that, in the 
middle of the war, the American coun- 
tries supported the establishment of in- 
ternational agencies whose main objective 
would be to expedite recovery of the 
devastated areas. To this end, they con- 
tributed the best of the resources at their 
disposal. Today, we see not only that 
the nations which suffered the most un- 
der the impact of war are entirely re- 
constructed, but also that they have sur- 
passed their own prewar levels, while 
the other nations actually show a de- 
crease, both in public and in individual 
revenue, when their demographical 
growth is taken into consideration. One 
economic level should not apply to all 
nations alike, but there is a limit beyond 
which inequality can jeopardize world 
communion, We see that some of the re- 
constructed nations have even initiated 
investment programs aiming at the eco- 
nomic development of other areas. The 
task of reconstruction was fully accom- 
plished. The moment has come for the 
United Nations to give the necessary 
emphasis, through its specialized agen- 
cies, to the problems of development and 
economic and social balance. In the 
specific case of the International Bank, 
for instance, it is imperative that devel- 
opment may benefit from the priority 
heretofore given to recovery. 


Nationalism 


The exacerbation of nationalism in 
the world is an effect, not a cause. Lack 
of understanding, inequitable distribution 
of economic and financial resources and 
of production and surpluses—all these 
have created that and other justifiable 
forms of national and popular vindica- 
tion. The less developed peoples, as well 
as those, like Brazil, which are in the 
process of development, should not really 
be blamed for the present trend toward 
mistrust, toward misbelief in fair and 
rational world cooperation. We want an 
equilibrium of power and a fairer access 









by all peoples to the instruments of pros- 
perity and to the sources of the well- 
being of mankind. If we depart from 
such an orientation, our work here will 
be in vain and the problems of the world 
will multiply in pace with a trend to- 
ward an even more armed travesty of 
peace and an aggravation of misery, 
hardship and fear of those very con- 
flicts which we have set ourselves to 
eliminate forever. 

The best incentive for every one of 
us is the assurance that men and women 
in all regions of the world look upon 
the United Nations for guidance and aid, 
as the last hope for peace and security. 
It may not always be possible for us to 
achieve our aims, but the fact carries 
weight that our Organization can be pres- 
ent wherever might tries to masquerade 
as right. 


UNITED STATES — 
JoHN Foster DULLES 


o limit armaments is at best a dif- 

ficult task. The inherent difficulties 
are today intensified by acute distrust. 
To make matters still more difficult, 
there are now in existence new weapons 
the control of which cannot be assured 
by any scientific means. The Soviet 
Union, in its note of May 10, 1955, 
pointed out that it was impossible to 
preclude “the clandestine manufacture 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons.” 
Therefore, the Soviets concluded: 

“Until an atmosphere of trust has been 
created in relations between states, any 
agreement on the institution of interna- 
tional control can only serve to lull the 
vigilance of the peoples. It will create 
a false sense of security, while in reality 
there will be . . . the threat of surprise 
attack.” 

We agree on the need for “an atmos- 
phere of trust.” But how shall we create 
it? One way is for the great military 
powers to demonstrate, by their conduct, 
that they live up to their pledges ex- 
pressed in our Charter. Unhappily, that 
basis for trust is lacking. I need only 
recall the Assembly's recent resolution 
dealing with the tragic fate of Hungary. 

There is, however, another way to 
establish confidence, and that is for the 














great military powers to accept such re 
ciprocal inspection as will in fact make 
it unlikely that there could be the “sur 
prise attack” of which the Soviet note 
spoke. Then we shall not have to trust 
each other’s word, or each other's inten- 
tions. Bad faith would be so vulnerable 
to detection that it would not become a 
profitable tactic even for those so in 


clined 


“Open Skies” 


That is the concept which underlay 
President Eisenhower's “open skies” pro 
posal made at the Summit Conference 
That concept instantly won world-wide 
acclaim and jt has been endorsed by this 
Assembly. It is the heart of the joint 
proposals upon which four of the five 
members of our Disarmament Sub-Com 
mittee agreed last month 

I shall describe briefly these joint pro 
posals, for they will, no doubt, figure 
deliberations of this 
Assembly 


largely in the 
twelfth session of the 

First, the joint proposals would pro 
vide reciprocal inspection to safeguard 
igainst surprise attack. President Eisen 
hower had proposed to do this by aerial 
Bulganin and Mr. Khru 


schev had proposed land inspection. The 


inspection. Mr 


joint proposals combine the two types 
Of inspection 

With respect to initial zones of inspec 
tion, the joint proposals give the Soviet 
Union a wide choice. If it will permit in 
Spection of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Furope. it can have inspection of all 
areas from which the Soviet Union pro- 
fesses to fear attack; that is, Western 
Furope, the United States and Canada 
There are a few United States bases in 
other areas. and, as I said at Geneva in 
1955, the United States would not ob 
ject to their 
spection 

If the Soviet Union prefers to start 


being opened also to in 


only on a modest and experimental basis, 
Canada, Denmark, Norway and_ the 
United States unite in offering such an 
area in the north, Willingness is also ex 
pressed to have a small initial zone in 
Europe 

Thus, the joint proposals deal with 
what all recognize to be the threshold 
difficulty, lack of trust and danger of 
surprise attack 
proposals then 
problem 


Secondly, the joint 
tackle the nuclear weapons 
Thev provide that no fissionable material 
shall ever again be produced for weap 
ons purposes once an adequate control 
system is established. and that existing 
fissionable material, available for weap 
ons, will be regularly reduced by trans 
fers to non-weapons purposes Most ex 
perts, those of the Soviet 
Union, agree that there is no dependable 


including 


way to control existing stocks of fission 
able material and to exclude their 
clandestine use. But we believe that it 


1S possible to assure that no fissionable 


material hereafter produced shall be used 
for weapons purposes. That we propose 
to assure, and surely that is worth do 
ing 

In the third place, the joint proposals 
call for suspending the testing of nucleat 
weapons for two years and thereafter if 
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other aspects of the program are moving 
forward 
Fourthly, the joint proposals would 
establish a study of outer space to the 
end that it shall be used only for peace- 
ful, and not for military, purposes. The 
Soviet Union has announced that it has 
discovered ways to use outer space to 
wreak vast destruction anywhere. That 
is no new discovery. The United States, 
too, knows how that can be done. Our 
task is to see that it is not done. 
Finally, the joint proposals also con- 
template beginning to reduce the number 
of armed forces and putting a part of the 
present stock of armaments into inter 
nationally supervised depots 
Let me say here a few words about 
the much debated matter of testing. 
We seek, by experiments now care 
fully controlled, to find how to eliminate 
the hazardous radioactive material now 
incident to the explosion of thermo 
nuclear weapons. Also, we seek to make 
nuclear weapons into’ discriminating 
weapons, suitable for defence against 
attacking troops, submarines and bomb 
ers, and for interception of intercon- 
tinental missiles. 


as agreed 


The Soviet Union seems not to want 
the character of nuclear weapons thus 
to be refined and changed. It seems to 
like it that nuclear weapons can be stig- 
matized as “horror” weapons. Does it 
calculate that, under these conditions, 
governments subject to moral and re- 
ligious influences will not be apt to use 
them, and that the Soviet Union, not 
itself subject to moral and religious re- 
straints, would thereby gain a_ special 
freedom of action and initiative as re- 
gards such weapons? And does the Soviet 
Union not want nuclear weapons to be 
refined into effective defensive weapons 
which could repel an aggressive attack by 
those who control the most manpower‘ 


’ 


Surprise Attack 


We want to reduce, to the maximum 
extent possible, the danger of surprise 
attack and thus the danger of war itself. 
We want, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, to stop the future use of fission- 
able material for weapons purposes. We 
want existing nuclear weapons stock- 
piles to start on their way downwards. 
We want to end the risk that nuclear 
weapons will spread  promiscuously 
throughout the world, giving irrespon- 
sible persons a power for evil that is 
appalling even to contemplate. 

But if the Soviet Union rejects in- 
spection against surprise attack, if it re- 
jects a world-wide system to end the 
production of fissionable material for 
weapons purposes, if it rejects cooper- 
ation to prevent the promiscuous spread- 
ing of nuclear weapons throughout the 
world, if it refuses to start a reciprocal 
reduction of existing weapons stock- 
piles, then we doubt that it is prudent to 
forego efforts to make nuclear weapons 
into discriminating defensive weapons 
substantially free of radioactive fallout. 

It is, of course, essential that experi- 
mentation with nuclear weapons should 
not itself carry a threat to human life. 
The United States has a concern second 
to none in this matter 


We shall invite the United Nations to 
send observers to one of our next tests 
so that they can see how these tests are 
conducted. 

Last March, the United States and the 
United Kingdom joined in declaring their 
intention to conduct nuclear tests only in 
such a manner as would keep world ra- 
diation from rising to more than a small 
fraction of what might be hazardous. 
Indeed, because each year a percentage 
of radioactivity dies away, we have 
reason to hope that, in the future, any 
needed testing can be accomplished 
without any material raising whatsoever 
of the levels of radioactivity in the 
world. 

The joint proposals which I describe 
derive from months, even years, of effort 
submitted 

Soviet 
rejected 


and discussion. They were 
formally on August 29. The 
Union representative instantly 

them. He declared them a “sham.” He 
went on to insist that the work of the 
Sub-Committee on Disarmament should 
be recessed, and he refused to agree on 
a date for resumption of its task. 

We cannot believe that that sweeping, 
almost contemptuous, Soviet rejection is 
final. Never before have so many na- 
tions, of so great military power, joined 
to make proposals so far-reaching. Any 
government that summarily rejects them 
would accept a frightful responsibility 
before all the world. 


A Tragic Future 


Humanity faces a tragic future if the 
war threat is not brought under control. 
It would mean that men, in order to 
survive, must learn to live as burrowers 
within the earth’s surface to find pro- 
tection against death. It would mean 
that man would be a slave to the rapidly 
mounting costs of an arms race. It 
would mean that individual freedom 
would give way to the requirements of 
their survival. 

The free world members of the Sub- 
Committee on Disarmament reject that 
future. They accept what, to some of 
them, seem sacrifices and, to others, 
risks, in order to chart a course which 
will reduce the danger of war—not just 
nuclear war, but all war. Whether or not 
the Soviet Union today refuses to follow 
in that course, we can be confident that 
the enlightened efforts that produced 
these proposals will not have been in 
vain. Even if the Soviet Union now re- 
jects the joint proposals, those proposals 
should not on that account be regarded 
as dead. Their principles are valid and 
will live on. 

The search for limitation of arma- 
ments cannot be held in a state of sus- 
pense. Economic considerations alone re- 
quire efforts to relieve the peoples of the 
terrible burden of armaments. Also there 
is need better to assure that the vast 
power which now resides in armaments 
shall serve only for security and never 
as an instrument of purely nationalistic 
policies. 

There are today about fifty nations 
which have made collective defence pacts 
as authorized by Article 51 of our Char- 
ter. Such a framework is conducive to 
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the development and application of these 
principles, For the very purpose of col- 
lective security is to enable each party 
to get more security with less arma- 
ment. Already, for example, in Western 
Europe, there is on the one hand the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which calls for contributions to a com- 
mon defence, and on the other hand 
the 1954 Treaty for Western European 
Union, which provides for limitations 
upon national armaments. 

If we cannot advance on a universal 
front, let the nations, wherever possible, 
draw closer together, so that, within the 
limits of safety, we may relieve the bur- 
den, and reduce the risks, of armament. 

But let us not fatalistically assume 
that the Soviet response of last month 
is their last word. At first the Soviets 
rejected the proposal for an International 
Atomic Energy Agency, calling it a 
scheme which would serve only “aggres- 
sive forces” (Soviet aide-mémoire of 
April 27, 1954). We persisted then. Let 
us persist now. If this Organization will 
put the weight of its influence behind the 
principles of the joint proposals, it is 
not impossible that those principles will 
yet obtain universal acceptance. Since 
the stakes are so high, no chance, how- 
ever slight, should be left untried. 

I turn now to the Middle East, speak- 
ing first of a past we would all prefer to 
forget. Russia’s rulers have long sought 
domination in the Middle East. In 1940, 
when the Soviets were seeking a division 
of the world with Hitler, they stipulated 
“that the area south of Batum and Baku 
in the general direction of the Persian 
Gulf is recognized as the centre of the 
aspirations of the Soviet Union” (Molo- 
tov communication to German Ambas- 
sador, November 25, 1940). In the im- 
mediate postwar period the Soviets pro- 
longed their military occupation of Iran, 
they sought trusteeship over Libya, and 
they fomented subversion against Greece. 
Between 1945 and 1949, however, Cen- 
tral Europe became the principal thea- 
tre of Soviet activities. In 1949, after the 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Soviets shifted their principal 
effort to the Far East. There they sup- 
ported the communist revolution in 
China, the war in Korea and the war in 
Indochina. 


Soviet Orbit 


In 1955, after the United Nation’s suc- 
cessful defence of Korea and the making 
of the Southeast Asia and other defen- 
sive pacts, the Soviet rulers again made 
the Middle East the centre of their ex- 
ternal efforts. This time they tried to 
use, in Arab countries, the technique 
that Stalin and Lenin had prescribed for 
bringing about the “amalgamation”— 
that is their word—of the so-called 
“colonial and dependent peoples” into 
the Soviet orbit. This technique involves 
inciting nationalism to break all ties with 
the West and thus create so total a de- 
pendence upon the Soviet Union that 
it can take full control. So, in 1955, 
the Soviet rulers began intensive propa- 
ganda designed to incite the Arab na- 
tions to believe that with Soviet arms, 
with Soviet technicians and with Soviet 
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political backing, they could accomplish 
extreme nationalistic ambitions. 

This Soviet communist effort has made 
progress in Syria, There Soviet-bloc arms 
were exultantly received and_ political 
power has increasingly been taken over 
by those who depend upon Moscow. 
True patriots have been driven from 
positions of power by arrests or in- 
timidation. One consequence of this is 
that Turkey now faces growing military 
danger from the major buildup of Soviet 
arms in Syria on its southern border, a 
buildup concerted with Soviet military 
power on Turkey’s northern border. Last 
week the Soviet Union sought to in- 
timidate Turkey from making internal 
dispositions of its own security forces. 

When the Soviet threat to the Middle 
East was recently resumed, the Congress 
of the United States, by Joint Resolution 
(March 9, 1957), declared that “the 
United States regards as vital to the na- 
tional interest and world peace the pre- 
servation of the independence and _ in- 
tegrity of the nations of the Middle 
East.” It authorized the President to give 
economic and military assistance to help 
the nations of the Middle East to re- 
main independent. It also says, “the 
United States is prepared to use armed 
forces to assist any such nation or group 
of such nations requesting assistance 
against armed aggression from any coun- 
try controlled by international com- 
munism.” 

On September 7, 1957, President 
Eisenhower called attention to the dan- 
ger in Syria and reaffirmed his intention 
to “exercise as needed” the authority 
given him by that Congressional Reso- 
lution. 

The Soviet communists appear to be 
engaging in “acts, direct or indirect, 
aimed at impairing the freedom, inde- 
pendence or integrity” of certain Near 
East nations in violation of our United 
Nations “Essentials for Peace” resolu- 
tion. Also, we believe that these Soviet 
acts may, perhaps unwittingly, lead the 
recipients of Soviet arms into acts of 
direct aggression. Those who feel an 
abnormal sense of power, as a result of 
the recent putting into their hands of 
large amounts of Soviet-bloc arms, are 
being incited against their neighbors by 
violent propaganda. And that, I say, is 
risky business. 

Of course, in this situation, the pri- 
mary responsibility rests upon the Mem- 
ber States themselves. It is they who 
should abstain from acts of aggression, 
direct or indirect. It is they who have 
an inherent right of individual and col- 
lective self-defence, Nevertheless, when 
there is such a situation as now exists in 
the Middle East, this General Assembly 
ought at least to consider it and to dis- 
cuss it. 

The United States stands ready to con- 
tribute generously to the economic de- 
velopment of the area under conditions 
which will promote and strengthen the 
freedom and independence of the na- 
tions. This prospect of enlarged freedom 
and well-being will, however, never be 
realized so long as the area is looked 
upon as a subject of conquest and as a 
potential base for the domination of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 


The United Nations may not be able, 
by any material power that is can mus- 
ter, to tranquilize the scene. But we can 
exert our influence. 


GHANA — 
AKo ADJEI 


HE Government and people of Ghana 

owe a debt of gratitude to the United 
Nations. It was the understanding of our 
problems and the actions taken by the 
United Nations Members that made pos- 
sible a realistic and democratic solution 
for the problem of Togoland under 
United Kingdom Trusteeship—which is 
now unified with the independent and 
sovereign state of Ghana by the expressed 
wishes of the people of Togoland them- 
selves. Secondly, most of the countries 
represented in this Assembly have done 
great honor to Ghana by sending dele- 
gations to our independence celebrations. 
Thirdly, on the recommendation of the 
Security Council, on March 8 of this 
year the General Assembly unanimously 
voted in favor of the admission of 
Ghana to membership in the United Na- 
tions. 

The United Nations and its Member 
States have done a great honor to Ghana, 
for which we are grateful. The Govern- 
ment of Ghana will endeavor to uphold 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations and is prepared to make its con- 
tribution, however small, in our collec- 
tive effort to promote and maintain in- 
ternational peace and security. 


Ghana and Africa 


Ghana has a special responsibility and 
obligation toward all African peoples or 
peoples of African descent throughout 
the world who are still struggling to free 
themselves from foreign rule, or even 
who, by the mere reason of their color, 
are denied the enjoyment of the very 
elementary civil and political rights which 
the constitutions of their own states guar- 
antee to all their citizens, Ghana is con- 
cerned with the freedom of all African 
peoples and also with the treatment 
meted out to all peoples of African de- 
scent, wherever they may be. We appeal to 
the conscience of nations, great or small, 
to join in the crusade for the observance 
of the fundamental human rights and 
freedoms which are enshrined in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

There can be aggression against hu- 
manity even when armed force has not 
been used. It is an aggression against 
humanity even where, within any state, 
fundamental human rights and freedoms 
are denied to any section of the national 
community on the ground of race and 
color, as is the case in some countries 
in the world today. Perhaps it may be 
necessary for us to reconsider and re- 
define our approach to the whole theory 
of aggression as a concept in interna- 
tional relations. 

It is Ghana’s hope that by cooperation 
with the other independent states of 
Africa, an African personality in inter- 
national affairs can be evolved. This hope 
has prompted the desire to arrange a 
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conference of representatives of the in 
dependent states of Africa. This con 
ference, expected to take place in Ghana 
early next year, is intended to provide 
an opportunity for representatives of the 
independent states of Africa to exchange 
ideas and discuss matters of common 
concern and interest to all the African 
peoples We hope that the deliberations 
of the proposed conference will be use 
ful not only to the independent states 
which take part in it, but also to the 
other millions of our fellow Africans in 
other parts of the continent who are still 
struggling to be free from foreign rule 


JAPAN 
ALICHIRO FUJIYAMA 


Tes Assembly, from the fall of last 

year, adopted many resolutions re- 
lating to the settlement of the Hungarian 
question, and pursuant to the spirit of 
the United Nations Charter, it recom 
mended fair and just measures to the 
parties concerned. But it failed to 
achieve the results to which we earnest 
ly looked forward 

The fact that the recommendations 
of the General Assembly do not carry 
any compulsion and the fact that their 
implementation depends upon the will 
of the parties concerned indicate the 
present limits of the authority of this 
Assembly. Nevertheless, we should not 
forget this regrettable experience. We 
should consider it as a lesson in the need 
to strengthen this body and give this 
matter our most serious study, In this 
regard, my delegation endorses the re 
port of the Secretary-General, It is our 
sincere expectation that when the op- 
portunity for revision of the Charter 
presents itself, all Member States, in the 
interests of world peace, will demon- 
strate their good judgment and zeal 
for improvement of the present situation 

The problem of world peace and the 
problem of world security, being es- 
sentially the same, are indivisible. On 
this incontrovertible premise, I feel that 
all states, acting through the United Na- 
tions, should cooperate fully to bring 
about—under feasible and effective in 
ternational controls—the reduction of 
armaments, especially the abolition of 
nuclear weapons 

The people and Government of Japan 
have watched with great hope and con 
cern the progress of the Sub-Committee 
on Disarmament after resumption of its 
meetings following the last session of 
this Assembly. From. these meetings 
there came strong indications that the 
powers concerned, for the first time 
since the war, were at last coming closet 
together. The people of the world were 
hopeful that the consummation of a gen 
eral or partial disarmament agreement 
adequate to international 
security, would put an end to the un 
relieved nightmare of nuclear war 


guarantee 


But to our profound disappointment 
the Sub-Committee failed to achieve any 
concrete results by the time of the open 
ing of the present Assembly. The people 
of Japan, more than any other people, 
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know directly the horrors of nuclear wat 
They earnestly believe that it is their 
bounden duty to propose and to support 
measures for the solution of this great 
issue, purely from the standpoint of hu- 
manity, so that people everywhere will 
forever be rid of the unspeakable tragedy 
that nuclear warfare engenders. 

In view of the importance and com- 
plexity of the issues involved, it is desir 
able, as a formula for settlement, to seek 
a comprehensive agreement which gives 
consideration to a balance of the various 
aspects of disarmament. My delegation 
welcomes the fact that the Western pro- 
posal, while giving importance to this 
point, embraces the suspension of nuclear 
tests. The pecple and Government of 
Jnpan, from their own experience and 
from humanitarian motivations, attach 
great importance to the suspension of 
nuclear explosion tests. We believe that 
it commands a far greater urgency than 
the other aspects of disarmament. My 
Government believes that the suspension 
of tests under necessary conditions, such 
as control and inspection, and with good- 
will and trust among the powers con- 
cerned, will surely have a favorable ef- 
fect toward impelling action on the whole 
problem of disarmament. 

Although in the area of disarmament 
no agreement has yet been reached on 
the control of nuclear materials for 
weapons purposes, it is most heartening 
that in the area of peaceful uses of such 
materials, a system of control has been 
established at the hands of the United 
Nations. Let us earnestly hope that the 
development of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency will substantially buttress 
our efforts to bring about the prohibition 
of the manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

Yearning For Progress 

The problem common to all peoples 
of the Asian and African areas today is 
national independence and their yearning 
for social and economic progress so as to 
ensure their political independence. The 
people of Japan pay their high respects 
to the peoples of these areas for their 
determination to blaze their own future 
through their own efforts in order to 
attain true freedom and independence 
as well as a better standard of living. As 
a member of the Asian community, the 
people of Japan feel a deep sympathy 
with the hopes and aspirations of these 
peoples. Such independence should be 
achieved on the basis of self-determina- 
tion and the spirit of the Charter of the 
United Nations. We believe that in the 
settlement of disputes involving the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, the aspirations 
of the people should be fully respected 
and primary consideration given to ensur- 
ing their basic human rights and freedom 
and to promoting their welfare. Any sys- 
tem that denies their aspirations will in- 
evitably collapse. Indeed, it may well be- 
come a factor that disturbs the peace. So 
long as this principle is respected, I be- 
lieve that specific formulas for settlement 
should be studied in accordance with the 
historical background and the conditions 
of each people separately. At the same 
time, we believe that it is also incumbent 
upon peoples who are in the process of 
attaining independence to desist from 
narrow-mindedness and arbitrary actions 


and to work for their political, economic 
and social progress in a spirit of toler- 
ance and trust. 

On the occasion of the admission of 
the new independent State of Malaya, | 
cannot help but think of the problem of 
the divided states, persisting even now, 
twelve years after the war. | am unable 
to conceal my profound sympathy toward 
the Republic of Korea, Vietnam, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. I earnestly 
pray that these countries will succeed in 


achieving early reunification by free, 


democratic and peaceful means and that 
they will join our ranks as Members of 


this Organization. 

I wish next to present the views of my 
delegation with respect to recent world 
economic trends and the problem of the 
so-called underdeveloped areas. 

Viewed as a whole, there has been a 
great increase in world trade in recent 
years. Yet, for all this expansion, we can 
not fail to note certain unhealthy trends. 
There is a large gap between the trade 
increase of the advanced industrial coun- 
tries and that of the underdeveloped 
countries. Exports of food and agricul- 
tural raw materials to the advanced in- 
dustrial countries, upon which the under- 
developed countries so heavily depend for 
their sustenance, are becoming stagnant 
or are decreasing. Should this trend con- 
tinue, the disparity in the tempo of 
economic development between them will 
become increasingly great and may well 
become a cause of political and economic 
instability. 

Related to this trend is another situa- 
tion which demands our attention. I refer 
to the recent worsening of the dollar 
balance of most of the countries of the 
world, a situation which is particularly 
acute among the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. The basic cause 
therefore may be laid to the change in 
trade patterns since the war, but it must 
be recognized that the underdeveloped 
countries would require a considerable 
length of time to adapt themselves to 
this change. Hence, if any further in- 
crease in the disequilibrium is to be 
avoided, it is necessary for the advanced 
countries themselves to take the initiative 
and make positive efforts to adjust the 
situation. As to the means of adjustment. 
I venture to say that there is no other 
way than for the advanced countries to 
do their utmost to remove barriers to im- 
ports and, at the same, to promote the 
flow of government and private capital 
to the underdeveloped countries. 

There cannot be peace in the world 
without peace in Asia. And peace in Asia 
cannot be secured without economic 
prosperity and social well-being. My 
country is resolved to do its utmost to- 
ward the realization of Asian economic 
prosperity and social well-being in co- 
operation, not only with the countries of 
Asia, but also with the friendly countries 
of other areas. 

Finally, a few words on the popula- 
tion problem. 

There are countries in the world today 
which have reached the limit of internal 
development and are suffering from over- 
population, and countries which, though 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Emergency Force 


UNEF’s Job Well Done. 
Its Future Uncertain, 


Says Secretary-General’s Report ——> 





oo peeeen its limited authority and some unsettled 

questions, there would seem to be no good 
reason to doubt that the United Nations Emergency 
Force has been effective. It has earned acceptance as 
a significant pioneering effort in the evolution of meth- 
ods of peace-making.” 

So states Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold in 
a report on UNEF to the General Assembly, a report 
which emphasizes financial aspects on which he re- 
quests a number of decisions by the Assembly. In addi- 
tion, he presents essential data about the Force and 
its functioning, particularly since the most recent re- 
port on March 8, when full compliance with the As- 
sembly’s resolution on withdrawal of the Anglo-French 
and Israel forces from Egypt was reported. 

“Prior to that date,” recalls Mr. Hammarskjold, 
“the Force had been concerned mainly with taking 
over from the foreign troops, following the successive 
stages of their withdrawals from the Suez Canal area, 
the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip. 

“Since March 6, the Force, interposed between the 
armed forces of Egypt and Isracl, has concentrated on 
its basic function of maintaining quiet in the area 
through deployment and patrolling in the Gaza Strip, 
along the eastern border of the Sinai Peninsula, and in 
the region of Sharm el Sheikh.” 

The three sections of the report deal with organiza- 
tional and operational matters, the role and functioning 
of the Force, and administrative and financial arrange- 
ments affecting it. 


Limited Authority 


“UNEF was designed to meet a particular need in an 
acute emergency,” the Secretary-General points out. 
“The authority given to it was limited, as it could only 
be. The demands upon it which might arise from specific 
situations could not all be foreseen. The basic pur- 
poses and role, however, as defined by the General 
Assembly, have been clear enough from the beginning, 
and the orders and directives of its Commander on its 
functions and authority are precise. It often has had 
to move and act swiftly, but has done so always with 
the restraint required by the very nature of its status 
and role. In the course of its functioning, many issues 
have arisen, for most of which satisfactory solutions 
have been found. 

“A few issues are unresolved but still open. These 
include the completion of UNEF’s deployment; authori- 
ty for UNEF to fire during darkness at infiltrators ap- 
proaching the line from either direction, which would be 
somewhat broader than its unquestioned right to fire 
in self-defence—a right which it has, on occasion, ex- 
ercised; and the idea of a protective fence along a part 
or the whole of the demarcation line. . . 

“The prevailing quiet and generally satisfactory con- 
ditions along the line, so far as UNEF is concerned, 
should not as the Commander of the Force has 
warned, be considered as obviating the need to find, 
when the time is propitious, satisfactory solutions for 
the main unresolved issues. . . . The line under present 


conditions is vulnerable, and the quiet, at any moment, 
could be abruptly broken. 

“Looking back to November of last year, it may be 
recalled that UNEF was, in the first place, a pre-condi- 
tion set by France, Israel and the United Kingdom for 
the cease-fire. Subsequently, it was a pre-condition for 
the withdrawals from Egypt of the Anglo-French and 
Israel forces. Upon completion of the withdrawals, it 
became, and undoubtedly continues to be today, one of 
the pre-conditions for the preservation of quiet along 
the line between Egypt and Israel. Such quiet, in turn, 
is indispensable to fruitful effort towards the removal 
of the major obstacles to peace in the Near East.” 


Strength and Composition 

The original estimate by the Commander of the 
Force of the manpower needs of UNEF to perform the 
tasks assigned by the Assembly was for the equivalent 
of two combat brigades, or about 6,000 men. This 
target was reached with the arrival in Egypt of the 
Brazilian contingent in early February 1957. Since 
then UNEF has maintained an approximate strength of 
6,000 officers and other ranks, comprising contingents 
from the ten contributing countries, Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India, Indonesia, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

The numerical strength of each national contingent 
on September 15 was as follows: 
Other ranks Total 


Contingents Officers 


Brazil 44 501 545 
Canada 113 1,059 Liv 
Colombia 31 491 522 
Denmark 25 399 424 
Finland 15 240 255 
India 27 930 957 
Indonesia a7 545 582+ 
Norway 71 427 498 
Sweden 27 322 349 
Yugoslavia 55 618 673 


Total 445 5,532 5,977 


* Including Royal Canadian Air Force personnel stationed at 

Naples and El Arish (Abu Suweir prior to September 5). 

+ Withdrew on September 12. 

On the basis of the most recent appraisal by the 
Commander, a reduction before long in the size of the 
Force by some 400 officers and men may be antici- 
pated. As in any military organization, though perhaps 
to a lesser degree in UNEF, a substantial part of the 
personnel is necessarily engaged in vital support func- 
tions such as administration, signals, engineering, sup- 
ply and transport, workshop, ordnance, medical, den- 
tal, postal, pay, provost and movement control. Ele- 
ments of the Force engaged in such activities are 
neither suitable nor available for patrol and guard 
duties. Thus, of the total force on September 1 of near- 
ly 6,000, only seventy-four platoons, each of strength 
varying from thirty to forty-five all ranks—a total of 
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less than 3,500 officers and men—were at the Com- 
mander’s disposition for the regular patrol and guard 
duties of UNEF. The departure of the Indonesian con- 
tingent in mid-September reduced the number of 
platoons for such duty to sixty-five. 

The Commander has emphasized that, for the task 
it is called on to perform, UNEF’s ground deployment 
is “very thin,” even with the present numbers. He 
urges that the Force be maintained at a strength per- 
mitting a minimum of seventy-one duty platoons, which 
takes into account necessary allowances for leave, ro- 
tation, sickness, training and essential reserve. Through 
planned reorganization and adjustments in support 
units, however, it is expected that a force reduced from 
its present total of 5,977 to about 5,600 officers and 
men would permit this minimum need for deployment 
to be satisfied. 

The ten national contingents are the components 
of the Force, and each of them, under the commanding 
officer of the unit, who is directly responsible to the 
Commander of the Force, retains its identity and 
organizational unity. The demands of service made 
upon the Force, however, frequently require the de- 
ployment of elements of a contingent, whether com- 
panies or platoons, in separate sectors. The Danish and 
Norwegian contingents, by voluntary arrangement be- 
tween them, constitute a single battalion, commanded 
in rotation by officers of the two nationalities. The 
Norwegian Medical Company, which serves the entire 
Force, is under exclusively Norwegian command. 

The chain of command runs directly from the Com- 
mander of the Force, Major-General E. L. M. Burns, 
of Canada, to the commanding officers of each of the 
national contingents. The Force is subject to orders 
and instructions only from its Commander, and, 
through him, from the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

The headquarters of UNEF is located in the town of 
Gaza. There is a Chief of Staff, who is also Deputy 
Commander; a headquarters staff consisting of person- 
nel, operations and logistics sections, each of which is 
headed by a lieutenant-colonel; and a special staff con- 
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Major-General E. L. M. 
Burns, of Canada, 
Commander of UNEF, 
greeted on his arrival 
at Gaza airfield. 
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sisting of officers responsible for legal, provost, en- 
gineer, signals, air staff and medical matters. The chief 
administrative officer and his staff are civilians, drawn 
almost entirely from the United Nations Secretariat. 
Locally recruited civilians are also employed. 

Communications traffic between United Nations 
Headquarters and UNEF stations in the area, which is 
of substantial volume, is handled by experienced United 
Nations Field Service communications personnel. The 
UNEF communications network is coordinated with the 
established United Nations communications system. 

As of September 1957, air support for UNEF con- 
sists of two Royal Canadian Air Force flights, 114 
and 115. The 114 communication flight, based in 
Naples, has four C-119 aircraft. It is responsible for 
the heavy lift of mails, priority cargo and passengers 
between Egypt and Italy. In the early period of the 
operation, twelve C-119’s were employed. The 115 
communication flight is based at the UNEF air station 
at El Arish (which was at Abu Suweir prior to Sep- 
tember 5) and has four Otter and two DC-3 aircraft. 
This flight provides reconnaissance, medical evacuation 
and internal transport support for UNEF. 


Deployment 

The major deployment of UNEF is along the Egypt- 
Israel armistice demarcation line and along the inter- 
national frontier to the south of the Gaza Strip. This 
involves a line of considerable total length which, for 
the most part, runs in rugged terrain. The perimeter 
of the Gaza Strip, from the Mediterranean Sea in the 
north to the international frontier in the south, is 
about thirty-eight miles long. The international frontier, 
extending from the sea southwards to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, measures 133 miles. UNEF is deployed, on the 
Egyptian side only, along these two lines, totalling 171 
miles, and patrols them constantly. The distance from 
the northern end of the Gulf of Aqaba to Sharm el 
Sheikh, where UNEF is also deployed, is another 117 
miles. The positions and assignments of units of the 

Force are changed from time to time. 

(Continued on page 20) 





UNE! “one of the preconditions for the preservation of 
quiet along the line between Egypt and Israel.” Top left: The 
first group of the Danish contingent embarks in a United 
States Air Force transport for the staging area in Naples. 
Top right: Colombian soldiers among the UNEF troops who 
moved into the Gaza Strip. Above: A Finnish unit oper- 
ating telecommunications equipment on the western shore 
of the Gulf of Aqaba. Right centre: X-raying the fractured 
leg of an Indian private at the Norwegian field hospital. 
Right: /ndian troops receiving instruction in map reading. 


UNEF’s Ten Contingents 





“The general state of well-being of the Force is excellent, In 


health and morale it has fared well.” Top left: Swedish tele- 
phone operators at their outpost in the Sinai Desert. Above: 
Yugoslav troops on patrol duty in the desert near El Arish. 
Left: Canadians carry out a patrol from their armored recon- 
naissance outpost in Sinai. Bottom left: A detail of Brazil- 
ian troops demonstrates a problem during field exercises. 
Below: General Burns, Commander of the Force, takes 


the salute as the Indonesian contingent passes in review on its 
final parade before leaving to return to its far-away homeland. 





(Continued from page 17) 


The General Assembly called for placing the Force 
“on the Egyptian-Israel armistice demarcation line,” 
but no stationing of UNEF on the Israel side has oc- 
curred to date, through lack of consent by Israel. 


Rotation 


rhe status of the troops varies in the several con- 
lingents comprising UNEF. In some instances, they are 
drawn from the regular army and are professional 
soldiers. In other cases, they are volunteers or con- 
scripts who are enrolled for specific terms of service. 
Most of the officers in all contingents are regular 
military personnel. 

The terms of service of the men have a direct bear- 
ing on the length of time they may serve with UNEP. 
What is described as the “rotation” prevailing in UNEF 
had its first application in April, when the terms of 
service of the men in one contingent were about to ex- 
pire. They had been taken into service in regular 
course, not specifically for duty with UNEF. It became 
necessary, therefore, to return them to their homeland 
shortly before they were to be discharged. Subsequent- 
ly, when the terminal dates approached of the terms 
of service of volunteers, of those called from reserve 
status, or of conscripts, other contingents were replaced 
by new men, or “rotated.” The nature of the climate 
and the terrain in which the Force is deployed, and 
the monotony of the duties they are called upon to per- 
form also lend strong support to the principle and 
practice of periodic rotation. The tendency among the 
contingents has been toward rotation after a period of 
service Of approximately six months. Transportation 
for the rotation has been by air in some cases and by 
sea in others, and in Egypt also involves rail and bus. 
Its costs are met by the United Nations. 

To date, all of the contingents have been rotated 
in whole or in part, except those of India and Canada, 
and these two rotations are to take place in the autumn, 
the Canadian replacement beginning in September and 
the Indian occurring in November. The withdrawn 
Indonesian contingent did not rotate. 

In general, the contingents are rotated on a strength- 
for-strength basis, with the new troops arriving as the 
veterans depart. The rotations have resulted in no ap- 
preciable change in the numerical strength of the con- 
tingents. Four hundred men among six of the con- 
tingents thus far rotated have volunteered to remain 
with UNEF for a second six-month tour of duty. 

“The general state of well-being of the Force is ex- 
cellent,” the Secretary-General’s report states. “In 
health and morale it has fared well. The health of 
the Force has been consistently good, through the cold 
of the Sinai winter, the rainy Gaza spring, and the 
intense heat of the summer.” 

From November 22, 1956, to September 15, 1957, 
seventy-four officers and 968 other ranks were hos- 
pitalized in UNEF hospitals. Cases requiring hospital- 
ization for more than a fortnight are taken out of the 
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Force’s field hospitals, usually to Naples. There have 
been fifty-two such cases. There are two UNEF hos- 
pitals, the base hospital at Gaza, staffed by the Nor- 
wegian medical unit, and a Canadian-manned hospital 
in the Rafah maintenance area. The base hospital has 
sub-units attached to contingents and outposts. Some 
of the national contingents have their own medical 
officers and maintain their own medical inspection 
rooms. A dental clinic is available at the UNEF main- 
tenance area, and this, together with certain national 
dental clinics attached to units, operates under the 
senior dental officer. The main causes of hospitalization 
have been stomach disorders, injuries, burns, hepatitis, 
heat exhaustion, sand fly fever and appendicitis. 

There have been thirteen fatalities distributed among 
eight of the ten contingents, resulting mainly from acci- 
dental shootings, encounters with mines and traffic 
accidents. 

In view of the duration of UNEF’s assignment and 
the difficult physical conditions under which the Force 
operates, a leave policy has been developed and a leave 
centre has been established in the mountains near 
Beirut, Lebanon. The leave granted is three days for 
each month of service with UNEF, with the proviso that 
leaves cannot be granted when to do so will reduce the 
strength of a unit below seventy-five per cent of its 
authorized establishment. The leave centre in Lebanon 
was decided upon following careful investigation of all 
possibilities and their probable costs. It was considered 
desirable to have the centre in an area affording change 
of scenery, climate and altitude. The centre was opened 
on May | and is to operate until October 31. Costs of 
the centre are borne by the United Nations. 

“The morale of the Force has been high throughout,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold continues. “Contributing factors 
have been the realization by the troops that they are 
making history through participation in a unique and 
pioneering peace effort, and the fact that this has been 
a first visit to the area for practically all members of 
the Force. The mail arrangements have worked well, 
which always boosts morale. Members of the Force 
are entitled to mail, free of charge through use of a 
UNEF cancellation stamp, five air letters per week to 
their home countries. 

“There is also an effective welfare program which 
has built up a steady flow of books, magazines, sports 
equipment, games and phonograph records, and espe- 
cially motion-picture films, which constitute the back- 
bone of the entertainment activities. Live entertain- 
ment, thus far, for reasons of the relative inaccessibility 
of the Force, the costs involved and the varied langu- 
ages and cultural tastes of the personnel in the Force, 
has been on a quite limited basis and, for the most part, 
has had to be provided by the men themselves.” 


Logistics 


In view, particularly, of the emergency nature of 
the operation and the international character of the 
Force, the supply and provisioning of UNEF was a 
crucial problem from the very beginning. Over the 
months, however, this problem has been met by sys- 
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tematic procurement from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing those in the area. The UNEF maintenance area at 
Rafah now maintains a sixty-day reserve and mainten- 
ance stock of pack and dry rations, with a thirty-day re- 
serve backing this up in Naples. In addition to this, up 
to ninety days’ rations may also be held at Rafah. How- 
ever, this figure will vary as the stocks are consumed 
during the quarter. Supply needs are calculated on the 
basis of a total Force personnel of 6,000. Most of the 
supplies are now shipped by sea to Port Said and from 
there by rail to Rafah. The small movement control 
and port detachment at Port Said handles all such 
traffic. 

Although the nature of the ration poses a challeng- 
ing supply problem for an international force, a com- 
prehensive ration scale, based on Canadian, British 
and Indian scales, and supplemented to meet some na- 
tional dietary demands, caters adequately to all tastes. 

Approximately 1,100 vehicles and trailers of forty 
different types and makes provide the ground transport 
for UNEF. Some of these accompanied the national 
contingents; others have been purchased for UNEF from 
various sources. All have clear United Nations mark- 
ings. The acquisition of spare parts for certain of these 
vehicles presents great difficulties. As far as practicable, 
a reserve of gasoline, oils and lubricants equal to one 
month’s maintenance stock is held on the ground at 
the maintenance area. 

From the beginning of the operation in November 
1956 through August 31, 1957, the cargo carried to 
UNEF has approximated 18,750 tons by sea and 4,690 
tons by air. 

The members of the Force wear their national uni- 
forms, which are provided by their countries. Casual 
and inexpensive hot-weather uniforms, however, have 
been provided by the United Nations for the entire 
Force. The troops are also provided with and wear 
for ready identification UNEF blue plastic helmets, blue 
wool berets, blue desert caps and blue shoulder patches. 


Responsibilities Vested in UNEF 


By mid-September, UNEF had completed ten months 
of duty, during which it had been called on to undertake 
important responsibilities involving a considerable vari- 
ety of tasks. The United Nations Command for the 
Force, established by the General Assembly, was to “se- 
cure and supervise the cessation of hostilities” in ac- 
cordance with all the terms of a previous Assembly res- 
olution. Later the Assembly approved guiding principles 
for the organization and functioning of the Force as set 
forth in a report by the Secretary-General on November 
6, 1956, whereby, as must follow from its status under 
the Charter, the Force could not be stationed or oper- 
ate on a country’s territory without that country’s 
consent. 

The Force, which has an international character as 
a subsidiary organ of the General Assembly, as affirmed 
in its regulations, was not established to undertake en- 
forcement actions. While UNEF has a military organiza- 
tion, it does not use all normal military methods in 
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achieving the objectives defined for it by the General 
Assembly. As indicated in a report by the Secretary- 
General, the functions foreseen for UNEF when the 
cease-fire was being established were to enter Egyptian 
territory with the consent of the Egyptian Government, 
in order “to help maintain quiet during and after the 
withdrawal of non-Egyptian troops.” 

In the case of each withdrawal operation, the Com- 
mander of the Force, in close consultation with the 
Secretary-General, negotiated the technical arrange- 
ments with the Commanders of the British, French and 
Israel forces. 

Since the withdrawals of Israel troops from the Gaza 
and Sharm el Sheikh sectors on March 7 and 16, re- 
spectively, the activities of UNEF have centred on the 
fulfilment of the Assembly resolution of February 2, 
which called for “the placing of the . . . Force on the 
Egyptian-Israel armistice demarcation line.” In partial 
fulfilment of that resolution, UNEF is deployed, on the 
Egyptian side, along the armistice demarcation line and 
the international frontier. 

More specifically, UNEF has been called upon as fol- 
lows for varied services in the several areas in which 
it has operated: 


In the Suez Area 


The initial activity of UNEF centred in the Suez 
Canal area, mainly during the period between the ar- 
rival of UNEF in Egypt on November 12 and the with- 
drawal of the Anglo-French forces on December 22, 
1956. Within that period it: 

was interposed between the Anglo-French and 
Egyptian forces through occupation of a buffer zone 
south of El Cap, extending northwards to Port Said 
as the Anglo-French troops moved in that direction; 

rendered assistance in Port Said and Port Fuad in 
maintaining calm between the civilian population and 
the Anglo-French forces, through stationing and 
patrolling, and also shared responsibility with local 
authorities for keeping the peace among the civilian 
population; 

guarded the power station in Port Fuad; 

maintained a safety cordon around areas in Port 
Said and Port Fuad from which Anglo-French forces 
were embarking in the final stage of their withdrawal; 

assisted, at the request of Egypt, in avoiding sabo- 
tage of the oilfields at Sadar and El] Balayin; 

cleared mine fields; 

arranged and carried out the exchange in the buffer 
zone of approximately 850 prisoners, detainees and in- 
ternees, between the Egyptian Government and the 
Anglo-French Command; 

provided protection for British and French ships 
engaged in the Suez Canal salvage operation; 

conducted investigations of complaints and inquiries 
by Egyptian authorities and the Anglo-French Com- 
mand concerning such matters as violations of cease- 
fire, smuggling activities and missing personnel; 

guarded the off-loading of stores and vehicles for 
UNEF from ships at Port Said, and continues to do so. 
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The second period of UNEF activity, from December 
1956 to March 1957, centred in the Sinai Peninsula 
after the Anglo-French withdrawals and the gradual 
withdrawal of Israel forces, by steps. 


In the Sinai Peninsula 


In this stage it: took over from the Israel forces the 
Saint Catherine’s Monastery, in southern Sinai, accom- 
panied, on entry, by a United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization representative to 
ascertain the condition of the monastery’s cultural 
treasures. Prior to the Israel withdrawal, a UNEF supply 
convoy to the monastery was arranged at the request 
of Egypt and with the consent of Israel; 

has been interposed between the forces of Egypt and 
Israel east of the Canal, from December 3, 1956, on- 
wards; 

arranged and carried out the exchange of all prison- 
ers of war between Egypt and Israel; 

cleared many Sinai mine fields; 

cleared and repaired portions of damaged roads and 
rough tracks crossing the Sinai; 

investigated, at Egyptian request, the Romani rail- 
road station incident. 


In the Gaza Strip 


Uner’s heaviest responsibilities and most difficult 
duties have been in the Gaza Strip since March 8, 
namely: 

on Israel withdrawal and in the absence of any 
organized or responsible local administration, UNEF 
troops took up positions in all centres of population 
and camps in the area, controlled all entry into and exit 
from the Strip, and with the assistance of United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency officials temporarily assumed 


responsibility for some essential services, including in- 
ternal security functions mainly relating to guard and 
check post duty and patrolling with a view to preventing 


mob disorders, violence and looting; 

assumed temporary control of the prisons; 

guarded key installations, such as all public utilities; 

took in safe keeping local vital records which it found; 

manned temporarily the telephone switchboard of the 
town of Gaza; 

in view of the shortage in Gaza of petroleum prod- 
ucts, arranged for loan of diesel oil from UNRWA supply 
to maintain essential electric service: 

assisted efforts to determine whereabouts of deportees 
from Gaza while it was under Israel’s control; 

through deployment around the perimeter of the 
Gaza Strip and constant patrolling, UNEF, assisted by 
orders of the Gaza Administration to the people not 
to cross the line nor, after darkness, to enter a zone ex- 
tending about 550 yards from it, prevents infiltrations 
and crossings of the demarcation line for any purpose: 

continues, with regard to UNEF personnel and affairs, 
to man joint Egyptian-UNEF check posts controlling 
entry into and exit from the Gaza Strip, from and into 
Egypt: 

cleared extensive and thickly sown mine fields. 
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In addition to all these activities, UNEF air-lifted 
seventy-two Egyptian prisoners of war from Djibouti 
(French Somaliland) to Cairo, and arranged for re- 
patriation to Egypt of two persons under treatment in 
a hospital on the Israel side of Jerusalem. 

“The cooperation of the Gaza Administration, and 
an awareness of the people in the area that the mission 
of UNEF is friendly and has the support of the Ad- 
ministration, are essential to the effective discharge by 
UNEF of its responsibilities,” Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold states. 

Information from the Commander of the Force is 
to the effect that the population of the Gaza Strip has 
been made to know that Egyptian policy is opposed 
to infiltration across the demarcation line. Egyptian 
regulations against infiltration, including penalties, have 
been put into force, and the people of Gaza have been 
made aware of the role of UNEF in the prevention of 
infiltration. The Commander has been informed that 
the ciD (police) in Gaza has been instructed to act 
vigorously with the object of finding persons responsi- 
ble for mining and other serious incidents and to pre- 
vent recurrence. Moreover, Gaza inhabitants are for- 
bidden to approach within 500 metres (550 yards) of 
the demarcation line during darkness, and the Mukhtars 
(local headmen) have been warned that they are re- 
sponsible for preventing infiltration in their areas. 
Severe sentences may be awarded against violators of 
regulations against infiltration. 

“There is an understanding whereby a unit of the 
Palestine Police would be assigned specific duty in the 
prevention of infiltration and would cooperate closely 
with UNEF in such function, particularly in acting on 
UNEF requests relating to actual or apprehended infiltra- 
tion and the free exchange of information concerning 
actual or potential infiltrators. In practice, thus far, this 
has meant mainly the Palestine Police receiving from 
UNEF the persons apprehended in the zone near the 
demarcation line. Patrolling along the line is by UNEF 
alone. The Commander is of the view that the absence 
of incidents, and in recent months particularly those 
with mines, reflects more effective local police and cID 
action. He also reports that a regrouping of the Force 
so that battalion boundaries will generally correspond 
to administrative sub-districts in the Strip, which are 
also the police sub-districts, may facilitate police coop- 
eration with UNEF at the battalion level. 

“UNEF is authorized to apprehend infiltrators, and 
the Commander reports that accepted practice is for 
UNEF to take infiltrators into custody in a zone extend- 
ing 500 metres from the demarcation line, and hand 
them over to the local police. 

“No serious difficulties are reported with regard to 
(a) the enjoyment by personnel and vehicles of UNEF 
of full freedom of movement in the Gaza Strip, and in 
the Sinai Peninsula between the bases and headquarters 
of UNEF and the elements of its troops deployed along 
the demarcation line; (b) UNEF aircraft flying freely 
over the Sinai and the Gaza Strip; or (c) the manning 
of the Gaza Airport by UNEP. 
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“The relations between UNEF and the local popula- 
tion are said by the Commander to be good, generally 
speaking. He finds that the presence of UNEF under its 
existing terms of reference, despite occasional minor 
difficulties, is accepted as a good development by the 
majority of the inhabitants of the Gaza Strip.” 

Since the Force was deployed along the Gaza line 
and to the south of it, there has been a steady reduction 
in both the number and the severity of incidents along 
that line. Indeed, as of September 15, no report of any 
serious incident had been received since July 14, when 
a UNEF patrol was fired at, without casualties. There 
have been no raids from either side, whether in retalia- 
tion or of the fedayeen type. Military elements of Egypt 
and Israel are never in sight of each other. 

The monthly figures on numbers and types of inci- 
dent involving the Egyptian-Israel line and UNEF, in- 
cluding the reports of incidents presented by Egypt and 
Israel, reveal the significant trend, particularly marked 
since June, toward fewer and less serious incidents. All 
nine incidents reported in August and September, for 
example, were of a minor nature. 


Financial Requirements 


With regard to the financial requirements of UNEF, 
the Secretary-General’s report states that, at September 
30, it is estimated that the expenses for the fourteen- 
month period ending December 31, 1957, will total 
between $24 million and $30.5 million, depending on 
such arrangements as may be agreed or confirmed by 
the General Assembly for reimbursement of special 
allowances or other costs to governments providing 
contingents to UNEF. At this time only $6,330,000 has 
been paid in cash into the UNEF Special Account, 
$5,744,000 of this total having been paid in connection 
with the initial assessment of $10 million and the bal- 
ance of $586,000 paid as voluntary contributions. A 
further amount of $3,213,000 has been pledged in 
voluntary contributions but has not yet been paid in 
cash, and, of this sum, $2.7 million is dependent on the 
receipt of matching contributions from other Members. 

The wide disparity between the financial needs for 
the current period and the cash resources thus far made 
available or pledged to the Special Account by Member 
States makes it imperative that the General Assembly, 
in addition to determining the nature and extent of 
costs to be reimbursed to governments providing con- 
tingents to UNEF, give urgent consideration to the three 
following problems: the first relates to the authorization 
to be granted by the General Assembly to the Secretary- 
General to incur expenses for the maintenance of the 
Force; the second to the basis for financing UNEF costs, 
whether by apportioning or assessing the expenses 
among the Member States or by other means; and the 
third to assuring adequate cash resources to the Secre- 
tary-General to cover expenses. 

On the basis of the latest estimates of financial 
requirements (appended to the Secretary-General’s re- 
port) and in the light of the decisions the General 
Assembly will take on the question of costs to be reim- 
bursed to governments providing contingents, the Sec- 
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retary-General requests that the General Assembly 
authorize him to incur the following expenses for UNEF: 
(i) For the period ending December 31, 1957, up to 
a total of $23,920,500, plus such additional amount 
as may be authorized or required to implement such 
arrangements as may be agreed or confirmed by the 
General Assembly with reference to reimbursements of 
costs to governments providing contingents; (ii) for any 
1958 period, not more than a total of $20 million, plus 
such additional amount as may be authorized or re- 
quired with reference to reimbursement of costs to 
governments providing contingents, it being understood 
that so long as UNEF continues on its present basis of 
operations the expenses of maintaining the Force would 
not normally exceed $2 million for any single month. 


Basis for Financing UNEF Costs 


The Secretary-General’s report then states that “per- 
haps the most important single issue calling for urgent 
consideration and decision” arises as a result of para- 
graph 4 of resolution 1090 (XI), under which the 
General Assembly decided that, at its twelfth session, it 
would consider the basis for financing any costs of the 
Force in excess of $10 million not covered by voluntary 
contributions. At the end of September, the shortfall 
in contributions received and assured (in excess of the 
$10 million assessed) as against estimated costs through 
December 31, 1957, is of the order of $12.8 million, 
without taking account of the estimated cost of reim- 
bursing “special allowances” during the first six months 
($2 million) or should the General Assembly so decide, 
of reimbursing all “extra and extraordinary” pay and 
allowance expenses during the balance of 1957 (esti- 
mated at $4.5 million). 

The Secretary-General holds to the view he has 
previously expressed to the General Assembly that 
decisions taken by the Assembly itself and which have 
important financial consequences carry with them an 
obligation on the part of all Member Governments to 
make available the requisite resources or other means 
for their implementation. In the light, however, of the 
extremely limited response to date by Member States 
to the appeal for voluntary contributions, and of the 
complexity and scope of the operations in which UNEF 
is involved, he is constrained to question whether it is 
either feasible or prudent to place any undue reliance 
for the future on this method of obtaining the necessary 
budgetary provision. 

“The Secretary-General,” the report adds, “is bound 
to stress the grave risks inherent in the present inade- 
quate and insecure basis of UNEF financing. Unless, 
indeed, the possibility of UNEF successfully completing 
its mission is to be seriously jeopardized, it is essential 
that this vital United Nations undertaking be assured of 
the same degree and certainty of financial support as 
afforded to other United Nations activities which have as 
their purpose the maintenance of security and peace.” 

An annex to the Secretary-General’s report gives 
details of estimated costs of UNEF for the first financial 
period, from November 1956 to December 31, 1957. 
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Mr. Hammarskjold addressing the Assembly upon his reappointment 


The Secretary-General’s Reappointment 


Mr. Hammarskjold Elected Unanimously 


to a Second Five-Year Term of Office 





Y A unanimous decision the General Assembly on 
September 26 elected Dag Hammarskjold to a 
second five-year term as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. At a morning meeting on the same 
day, Mr. Hammarskjold had been unanimously recom- 
mended for a second term by all eleven members of 
the Security Council, Within a few hours the Council’s 
recommendation received unanimous endorsement of 
the Assembly, meeting in plenary session. 

The Assembly’s vote was taken by secret ballot. An- 
nouncing the result, the President, Sir Leslie Munro of 
New Zealand, stated that eighty votes had been cast 
for Mr. Hammarskiold and there had been one invalid 
ballot. The President also announced that Israel, whose 
delegation was absent because of the Jewish New Year, 
had registered its affirmative vote by letter. 

In a formal statement accepting his reappointment 
Mr. Hammarskjold told the Assembly that he did so 
with “a deep awareness of the significance of the re- 
sponsibility” which it imposed on him. He regarded 
the decision as an encouragement for the future and 
a highly valued expression of confidence. 

Dag Hammarskjold was first appointed as Secretary- 
General on April 7, 1953, when the General Assembly 
confirmed the recommendation of the Security Council 
by a vote of 57 in favor, one against, with one absten- 
tion. Mr. Hammarskjold’s “terms of appointment” were 
then made the same as those of the retiring Secretary- 
General, Trygve Lie of Norway, and include a five-year 
term of office. Born at Jonkoping, Sweden, in 1905, 
Mr. Hammarskjold was Sweden’s Minister of State 
prior to his appointment as Secretary-General. 


Warm Tributes 


The unanimous decision to reappoint the Secretary- 
General was hailed in the General Assembly by many 
speakers who paid warm tributes to Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold. Extending his congratulations, the Assembly 
President described Mr. Hammarskjold as “surely our 
supreme international civil servant, dedicated to his 
task, superbly equipped for it, and self-effacing in its 
performance.” Sir Leslie added: “We are not, then, 
surprised that he is an apostle of quiet diplomacy—a 
phrase which, if he did not coin, he has certainly made 
famous by his assiduous work behind the scenes.” 

Referring to the Secretary-General’s numerous visits 
in the course of duty to many countries in the world 

particularly China and the states of the Middle 
East—Sir Leslie commended his patient and indefatiga- 
ble labors in the cause of peace and justice. The Presi- 
dent also recalled the Secretary-General’s ceaseless ac- 
tivity during the last session when he worked to 
create the United Nations Emergency Force—‘“an 
achievement which owes so much to him and will alone, 
I venture to say, suffice to secure him an honored place 
in history.” 

A succession of representatives then took the floor 
to express their delegations’ keen appreciation of Mr. 
Hammarksjold’s work and congratulate him on his re- 
appointment. For the United States Henry Cabot Lodge 
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declared that much of what the United Nations had 
accomplished for world peace, justice and human bet- 
terment in the last five turbulent years was due to the 
Secretary-General. In voting unanimously for his re- 
election, the Assembly had paid a great personal tribute 
to “a great man” and had also done the United Nations 
a great favor. 


Centre for Harmonizing 


Mr. Lodge added: “The Charter calls this Organiza- 
tion a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the attainment of international peace and justice. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Hammarskjold, 
because of his extraordinary qualities of mind and char- 
acter, personifies that function. He is in himself a centre 
for harmonizing, . . . Every nation represented here, 
whatever the conflicts and differences of international 
policy, can find in him an attentive listener and a tire- 
less servant of the international community, impartial, 
patient, vigorous and determined.” 

Vasili V. Kuznetsov, of the USSR, extended his 
country’s appreciation for the Secretary-General’s past 
efforts in the “important role” which he occupied. In 
pledging the Soviet Union’s support and coopera- 
tion in the Secretary-General’s efforts for universal 
peace, Mr. Kuznetsov noted that many important prob- 
lems in the maintenance and consolidation of peace 
still awaited a solution. He hoped that during the 
second five-year term of Mr, Hammarskjold’s service 
the United Nations would be more successful in solv- 
ing these problems. “There are considerable possibilities 
and considerable means by which the United Nations 
may fight more effectively for the strengthening of in- 
ternational confidence and the promotion of the devel- 
opment of broad cooperation among peoples and 
states, regardless of their social systems,” Mr. Kuz- 
netsov declared. 

Speaking on behalf of sixteen Western European 
countries, Jens Otto Krag, Denmark’s Minister for Ex- 
ternal Economic Relations, said that few men had 
carried as heavy a burden as the Secretary-General, 
especially during the last year. Dealing always with the 
most difficult and controversial matters, and “often 
walking untrodden paths and hoping against hope,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold had succeeded in finding solutions 
where none seemed in sight. In doing so, Mr. Krag 
said, the Secretary-General had won admiration and 
respect and a universal confidence very rarely enjoyed 
by any man and “certainly unique in the field of 
politics.” The countries for which Mr. Krag spoke had 
complete confidence in Mr. Hammarskjold and con- 
firmed their wholehearted support of his appointment 
for another five-year term. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by Raul Sapena 
Pastor, Minister of External Relations of Paraguay, 
who spoke on behalf of a group of twenty Latin 
American nations. Mr. Sapena Pastor praised the 
tremendous work carried out by the Secretary-General, 
and the faith and optimism he had shown in handling 
the destinies of the United Nations. Mr. Hammarsk- 
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jold’s “monument” was to be found not only in the 
principles he had followed but also in the great many 
works he had accomplished. The Paraguayan repre- 
sentative added: “Perhaps even more important than 
the Charter of the United Nations is the existence of 
men having the will, the optimism, the determination 
and the skill properly to interpret the Charter.” 
Congratulatory statements were also made by the 
representatives of the United Kingdom, the Philippines, 
China, Mexico, Thailand, Lebanon, Czechoslovakia 
(on behalf of Eastern European Members), New Zea- 
land, Australia, Brazil, Yugoslavia, Indonesia (on be- 
half of African and Asian Members), France and India. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


In accepting his reappointment, Mr. Hammarskjold, 
whose new term as Secretary-General will commence 
on April 10 next, made the following statement to 
the Assembly: It is with a deep awareness of the signifi- 
cance of the responsibility which your decision imposes 
on me that I accept the appointment as Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for a second term. 

When, in the spring of 1953, I was elected to my 
present office, | felt that it was my duty to respond to 
the unexpected call. What I could hope to do was to 
serve the aims of the United Nations to the limits of 
my capacity. My only claim now is to have tried to do 
so. Whether my service has met the needs of this diffi- 
cult period in the life of the Organization and, indeed, 
the world is for others to decide. Whether the direction 
I have tried to give to the development of the office of 
the Secretary-General is the best one, will have to be 
judged in the perspective of time. Your decision is in 
these respects an encouragement for the future and a 
highly valued expression of confidence. 

Nobody, I think, can accept the position of Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, knowing what it means, 
except from a sense of duty. Nobody, however, can 
serve in that capacity without a sense of gratitude for a 
task as deeply rewarding as it is exacting, as perennially 
inspiring as, sometimes, it may seem discouraging. 

There are many reasons for such gratitude. Let me 
mention first the privilege of working, on terms of mu- 
tual confidence, with all the Governments and _ their 
representatives in order to find ways through the many 
problems arising in international cooperation. 

Let me mention also the gratitude a Secretary-Gen- 
eral owes to his collaborators in the Secretariat from 
the third basement to the thirty-eighth floor. He is 
fortunate to profit in his work from a team-spirit which 
renders him unfailing support. He can count on dedica- 
tion, often to thankless jobs, necessary for the success 
of the joint effort. He can trust that a challenge will be 
met with a deep sense of responsibility, broad knowl- 
edge and a truly international spirit 

The significance of what this Organization stands for, 
as a venture in progress toward an international com- 
munity living in peace under the laws of justice, trans- 
forms works for its aims from a duty into a privilege. 
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Political factors, yet to be overcome or outgrown, 
may put narrow limits on the progress possible at a 
particular juncture. We may believe that the United 
Nations needs basic reforms. We may even share the 
view held by some that its task ultimately will have to 
be taken over by a body with a different structure. 
However, we cannot doubt that the main direction of 
the work of the United Nations, as determined by the 
purposes and principles of the Charter, indicates the 
path which the world must follow in order to preserve 
the achievements of the past and to lay a basis for a 
happier future, 

Therefore, service of the United Nations guided by 
those principles is profoundly meaningful—whether it 
bears immediate fruit or not. If it paves one more inch 
of the road ahead, one is more than rewarded by what 
is achieved. This is true whatever setbacks may follow: 
if a mountain wall is once climbed, later failures do not 
undo the fact that it has been shown that it can be 
climbed. In this sense, every step forward in the 
pioneer effort of this Organization inevitably widens 
the scope for the fight for peace. 

I have tried to present my views on the role of the 
United Nations in the introduction to this year’s report 
to the General Assembly. Last year I explained in the 
Security Council how I feel that I should interpret the 
responsibilities of the Secretary-General. I have little 
to add here, and nothing to change. 

In the multi-dimensional world of diplomacy, the 
Euclidean definition of the straight line as the shortest 
way between two points may not always hold true. For 
the Secretary-General, however, it is the only possible 
one. This line, as traced by principles which are the 
law for him, might at times cross other lines in the 
intricate pattern of international political action. He 
must then be able to feel secure that, whatever the 
difficulties, they will not impair the trust of Member 
Governments in his office. 

I do not believe that the Secretary-General should 
be asked to act, by the Member States, if no guidance 
for his action is to be found either in the Charter or in 
the decisions of the main organs of the United Nations; 
within the limits thus set, however, I believe it to be his 
duty to use his office and, indeed, the machinery of the 
Organization to its utmost capacity and to the full ex- 
tent permitted at each stage by practical circumstances. 

On the other hand, I believe that it is in keeping 
with the philosophy of the Charter that the Secretary- 
General should be expected to act also without such 
guidance, should this appear to him necessary in order 
to help in filling any vacuum that may appear in the 
systems which the Charter and traditional diplomacy 
provide for the safeguarding of peace and security. 

The many who, together, form this Organization— 
peoples, governments and individuals—share one great 
responsibility. Future generations may come to say of 
us that we never achieved what we set out to do. May 
they never be entitled to say that we failed because we 
lacked faith or permitted narrow self-interest to distort 
our efforts. 
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This Pakistani doctor writing prescriptions for 


. 
patients at Lyari, a slum area outside Karachi lelping 


which was chosen as the site for a community 


self-help project, serves to introduce the second 


part of a two-part survey of how the United ° 
Nations, through technical assistance, is help- . 0 ut 1east Sla 


ing to raise living standards in one of the 


great areas of the world—Southeast Asia, A 


number of examples of such technical assist- 
ance projects were given in the October to | lelp Itself 


issue of the Review. Other examples follow. 
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Social Welfare in Pakistan 


T CHNICAL assistance given by the United Nations is 

on a very small scale compared with the vast prob- 
lems with which it is contending. A few hundred experts 
and perhaps twice as many fellows would make an 
impressive gathering if they were to meet in a single 
room and were to tell, one by one, of their work in the 
field. They would seem almost insignificant, however, 
if they were scattered, as indeed they are, throughout 
the world. The three or four hundred experts who, at 
any one time, are working under the United Nations 
to promote economic development and to raise living 
standards would make but a small showing against a 
background of the world’s poor. It has been said that 
if the total resources of the United Nations technical 
assistance program for the next five years were to be 
spent on relieving distress in a single Asian country, 
the results would barely begin to show themselves to 
a casual visitor. 

rhis is not, however, an argument against going to 
work with the small resources available. A beginning 
had to be made and, by concentrating on training 
others and on pilot projects which can afterwards be 
copied elsewhere, a small number of international ex- 


perts are achieving remarkable results by cooperating 
with the governments which ask the United Nations 
for their services. 

In no field is this more obvious than in that of social 
welfare, which is directly concerned with human suffer- 
ing and with unsatisfactory living conditions. The Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan is one administration for which the 
problem of poverty and poor living conditions is ever 
present. Pakistan first had the situation surveyed by 
high-level Pakistani officials and then asked the United 
Nations for specialists in various fields which had been 
neglected. After consultation with officials from the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 
however, it was decided to approach the task from 
another angle, and in 1952 one United Nations expert 
was appointed to make a survey of existing facilities. 
This expert was Miss E. R. Lucke, of the United States, 
who had had long experience in social research and 
welfare training in many different countries, and who 
went to Pakistan from a similar assignment in Egypt. 
Miss Lucke discussed the situation with various social 
welfare officials and social workers called together by 
Pakistan’s Director-General of Health. It was decided 


Even though very poor, the people of one slum section of Lyari pooled their resources to build by their own 
efforts this three-classroom school which would have cost the Government much more to build. 
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The sign above the social worker at centre reads, “Lyari Community Project—Information Office.” In its vari- 
ous facets, this project tackled such problems as sanitation, juvenile delinquency, education and vocational guidance. 
At left, a social welfare officer discusses youth problems; right: a veterinary surgeon treats a water buffalo. 


that the Government should ask the United Nations to 
send four additional experts in refugee resettlement, 
medical social work, family welfare and community 
development. 

The first efforts of this little team were directed 
toward starting short-term training courses in Karachi 
and Dacca. Under the guidance of the experts, the 
trainees carried out practical field work. Sites were 
chosen for community self-help projects. One of these 
was in a very poor area outside Karachi known as 
Lyari. When the partition of India occurred, large 
numbers of Moslems moved into the cities of Pakistan, 
just as many Hindus went in the opposite direction into 
the cities of India. Partly because of the influx of refu- 
gees, the population of Karachi grew in nine years from 
about 300,000 to 1,300,000. Lyari rapidly became 
crowded with refugees, and, as one of the poorest areas 
of Karachi, it offered an excellent place for community 
self-help experts to go to work. 


Improved Living Conditions 


The first task of a community development worker 
is to win the confidence of the people. In Lyari both 
experts and trainees set this as their primary objective. 
All the inhabitants of Lyari recognized the need to 
improve living conditions and opportunities for their 
children, if not for themselves. Different groups of 
Lyari residents, however, often disagreed about what 
to do and how to do it, but they held citizens’ meetings 
and organized a council. They drew up plans, and even 
raised money, to deal with such problems as sanitation, 
juvenile delinquency, education and vocational guid- 
ance. One or more students from the Karachi social 
welfare training program would always be at hand to 
help in each field. They found that the inhabitants 
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themselves were unknowingly giving diseases every op- 
portunity to flourish in their midst. The water buffaloes 
used for transport shared not only in the life of Lyari’s 
narrow streets, but even in the over-crowded and in- 
sanitary hovels which passed for homes. 

One of the first successful enterprises of the social 
workers was to explain the advantages of elementary 
hygiene. Another was to promote the establishment of 
veterinary centres, where the many sick buffaloes could 
be treated for the first time. The people soon accepted 
this novel idea and enthusiastically brought their ani- 
mals to be examined. By pooling their technical knowl- 
edge and resources, the dwellers in the Lyari slums, 
poor as they were, even succeeded, by their own efforts, 
in building a school which would have cost the Govern- 
ment very much more to build out of taxes. Before 
long, other groups were getting together to improve or 
actually to rebuild some of the worst houses in the 
district. 

It was not all plain sailing. At one stage, the whole 
Lyari project was threatened with collapse because a 
considerable group of citizens refused to cooperate with 
the community development project. When the situa- 
tion was at its most serious, a Pakistani social welfare 
worker, who had studied under a United Nations fellow- 
ship, set himself to find out the real cause of the trouble 
and to seek a remedy which would save the project. 
He found that the original dispute arose out of a mis- 
understanding concerning the dismissal of a workman. 
Patiently explaining the position, this social worker 
made himself into a link between both sides. It was 
not easy to win the confidence of the opposition, but 
his tact and obvious sincerity achieved the apparently 
impossible. In the end, this young social worker had 
the satisfaction of seeing hundreds of members of one 
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group form themselves into a lantern-light procession 
on a visit to the other. The whole affair ended in a 
festive gathering at which two thousand Lyari citizens 
from both camps pledged their full support for the 
community development project 

Community development work is also proceeding in 
rural areas of Pakistan, where it is called Village Agri- 
cultural Industrial Development (Village aiD). A typi- 
cal example is the project in the Malir oasis near 
Karachi, where specialists show the farmers new meth- 
ods, such as the use of improved seed, and help them 
to make new drinking wells, The Malir project was 
undertaken by Karachi students, after they had com- 
pleted their training course. It became known as the 
project that began without a budget and continued to 
be practically self-supporting even when it grew so far 
as to include several villages 

raining courses like those mentioned were short and 
were intended only to provide multi-purpose social 
workers for the most urgent needs. This, however, was 
not enough. A more extensive program was required 
to prepare especially gifted workers who could assume 
greater responsibility. In the summer of 1956, the 
University of the Punjab at Lahore opened a Depart- 
ment of Social Work, at which students could take 
courses leading to a master’s degree. 

As the social welfare program grew, Pakistan asked 
the United Nations for social welfare experts to give 
advice in more specific fields. One of these, the well- 
known New Zealand expert, Sir Clutha Mackenzie, 
advised the Government on welfare programs and edu- 
cation for the blind, including the development of Urdu 
Braille and the establishment of Braille printing serv- 
ices. Sir Clutha also made recommendations for the 
employment of Pakistan’s blind people in agricultural 
occupations for which they could be trained and in the 
manufacture of various articles, such as a basket used 
by tea pickers on the plantations. Another expert gave 
advice on the handling of criminals. 

Gradually it became necessary to establish govern- 
mental machinery to coordinate the various public wel- 
fare services with private and voluntary agencies. An 
expert in social welfare administration recommended 
that social welfare councils be set up at the national 
and provincial levels to undertake the most urgent 
tasks and to advise the Government on how Pakistan’s 
social welfare programs could be made most effective. 
Under the five-year plan for the period 1955-1960, 
Pakistan’s Government is to provide 3.3 million rupees 
for social welfare programs. During these years, the 
Village Alp programs will be extended to more than a 
quarter of Pakistan and will include approximately 
25,800 villages 

While it is important always to bear in mind that 
technical assistance is only at the beginning of its task 
and that vast problems remain to be overcome, it is 
no less important to understand the steps which are 
already being taken by various governments to grapple 
with those problems and the vital contribution which 
even a handful of international experts can bring. 
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Old Vietnamese helping “ferry” the mission by sampan. 


Economic Survey 


of Vietnam 


Jor a few of the countries which became independent 
4‘ in recent years inherited other problems besides 
those common to all underdeveloped lands. Some of 
them had seen their territory ravaged by war. In some, 
the Government was not yet able to establish its con- 
trol over all areas. Others again had to contend with 
the problem of refugees streaming across the frontier 
One such country was Vietnam, which had to face the 
urgent problem of how to absorb nearly 900,000 refu- 
gees from the north. This was at a time when the 
economy of Vietnam was still suffering from the con- 
sequences of years of warfare, which had caused farm- 
lands to be abandoned, production to fall and trade 
to be disrupted. 

Vietnam south of the seventeenth parallel is not, 
however, a crowded country. It possesses an excellent 
source of food in the “rice bowl” of the Mekong delta 
and also great possibilities for other forms of agriculture 
as well as for grazing and forestry in the almost com- 
pletely undeveloped region of the High Plateaus. 
Abundant sources of water power remain unexploited. 
There are opportunities for manufacturing industries, 
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particularly industries which would use the products of 
Vietnam’s forests and farms. If the country can avail 
itself of these various opportunities, the new nation will 
possess a more balanced economy and will no longer 
depend so much on the export of rice and rubber. 

In the first days of her independence, Vietnam lacked 
both comprehensive information about her resources 
and trained personnel to set about the great task of 
developing them, Like many other underdeveloped 
countries, she turned for help to the international or- 
ganizations. At the request of the Vietnam Government, 
the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization cooperated in a joint mission which 
made its headquarters in Saigon and which prepared an 
economic survey of the country. This mission included 
experts from thirteen nationalities and four continents, 
specializing in such subjects as agriculture, fisheries, 
forestry, industry, mining, public works, manpower and 
finance. An American economist, Professor Carter 
Goodrich of Columbia University, acted as chief of 
the mission. 

Professor Goodrich and his colleagues examined the 
Situation on the spot from various angles and had full 
and frank discussions with Vietnamese experts. Their 
report suggested a number of lines along which 
Vietnam’s economy might profitably be developed. 


Among its recommendations were those for land 
reform, for settlement of farmers in the High Plateaus, 
for the introduction of new stock in the rubber planta- 
tions, and for an increase in the production and refin- 
ing of sugar to supply the whole domestic market. The 
mission also recommended the cultivation of more than 
six million acres of ricelands to provide for both in- 
creased consumption at home and a moderate amount 
for export. As a first step, the mission found, Vietnam’s 
rice should be improved by selection of seed, and better 
types should be substituted for the very great number 
of inferior varieties being grown. 


Use of Forests 
The mission presented plans for a paper factory to 
use the wood from native pine trees. Vietnam’s forests 
are also to be used for boat-building programs which 
will provide a better type of junk for Vietnam’s rice 
trade and sampans for the peasants to bring their crops 
to market. The inland waterways and roads which they 
use have been damaged by war, and the survey mission 
suggested priorities for the program under which they 

are to be rehabilitated and improved. 


In general, Vietnam faces a number of decisions on 
the development of her extensive water resources. One 
of these concerns a hydroelectric project, and the mis- 
sion urged that a study be made of the potential mar- 


Emergency repairs on a bridge in Vietnam were necessary when the roadbed burned 
after a collision between two trucks during the visit of the economic survey mission. 
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ket for hydroelectric power, as a basis upon which the 
Government can best take such a decision. One of the 
main problems connected with water control in South 
Vietnam is the intrusion of salt water along the coast, 
and the mission suggested that priority be given to 
measures which will prevent that intrusion. 

Among other proposals put forward were those to 
make more effective use in the national economy of the 
varied skills of refugees who have come in from the 
north. The full use of national skills always involves 
capital investment in industrial and other enterprises, 
and the mission proposed measures for promoting new 
Vietnamese investment and for encouraging industrial 
enterprise. The help of government departments is an 
important factor in underdeveloped lands, and_ the 
mission made suggestions for improving the process of 


economic planning within various government depart- 


ments and for strengthening Vietnam’s research and 
Statistical services. Governments alone, however, can- 
not proceed far without support by the people as a 
whole, and the mission urged that various steps be 
taken to enlist popular interest in Vietnam’s program 
of development and to ensure that her people partici- 
pate in that program as fully as possible. 

Vietnam has followed up this international report on 
her economy and potentialities by asking the United 
Nations, the specialized agencies and the bilateral pro- 
grams to recruit on her behalf a number of interna- 
tional experts. These have gone to Vietnam to help in 
carrying out the recommendations made by the survey 
mission, which have been accepted by the Government 
as a very important element in planning the develop- 


ment of the country. 


Better Houses in Tropical Asia 


A LL economically underdeveloped countries are faced 

not with one problem or one shortage, but with 
many. None of these countries is in a position to tackle 
all of its problems effectively at the same time. Their 
governments are always confronted by a problem of 
priorities. Where so much has to be done, which activi- 
ties will it be best to begin with? Should the people be 
helped to produce more food as a first priority, to elimi- 
nate the spectre of famine and to improve their poor 
standard of health? Should the first campaign be one 
against specific diseases, so that a healthier and stronger 
people can grow more food and participate better in 
the effort to raise living standards? Or should education 
come first, to rouse people from the ignorance and 
lethargy which have made progress impossible for so 
many generations? 

All of these campaigns are needed in the under- 
developed countries, but one country may have reason 
to emphasize a particular campaign in the first instance, 
while in neighboring lands the main initial effort may 
lie elsewhere. Sometimes the most advanced techniques 
have to be introduced at the beginning, as when an 
irrigation project serves to transform an arid region into 
farmlands or an electronic computer sorts out the facts 
needed for reconstructing a country’s whole economy. 
In other cases, to introduce at the first stage the meth- 
ods of the most economically advanced countries would 
be immensely costly and impractical. One of these 
fields is that of housing. The vast populations of South- 
east Asia live, for the most part, in very poor homes. 
Low building standards and lack of sanitation promote 
disease and render miserable the lives of many millions 
of people who have hitherto seen no way out of their 


distress 
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Housing styles and costly methods appropriate to 
economically advanced countries do not offer a practi- 
cal solution for the housing problem in Southeast Asia. 
In an effort to produce better homes at low cost, more 
favorable results are to be expected from a more mod- 
est attempt to improve traditional housing techniques 
in the area and to make use of the facilities which 
already exist. This is one of a number of fields in which 
various countries can benefit from the same research 
work. Both money and time can therefore be saved if 
the problem is attacked from the standpoint of a 


region, 


Research Centres Established 


In the case of Southeast Asia, the initiative came 
from the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. In 1952 the Commission estab- 
lished a working party on housing and building mate- 
rials, which originated the idea of a housing centre to 
pursue research on housing problems for Southeast 
Asia as a whole. Later it was found more practical to 
establish two centres for Southeast Asia, one for the 
humid tropical zone and one for the arid area. Indo- 
nesia offered to act as host for the centre which was 
designed to serve the humid tropical zone. The United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration (UNTAA) 
was asked to help in the planning and operation of this 
centre in Bandung, and also of the centre for the arid 
zone which is to be opened later in New Delhi. Both of 
them will be working on such questions as the most 
appropriate architectural designs for the area concerned, 
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Two-roomed cottages 
of rammed earth in 
a housing scheme at 
Gongitota, Ceylon. 


the production and quality control of building materials 
and how to reduce building costs. 

The centre at Bandung came into being in March 
1955, actively supported by the Indonesian Govern- 
ment and with the assistance of an UNTAA consultant. 
While waiting for its permanent headquarters to be 
built, the centre began research work in cooperation 
with institutes already in existence. Several undergradu- 
ate research workers were engaged, and two UNTAA 
experts undertook a survey tour to study house types 
and local customs in housing in several parts of Indo- 
nesia. 

Areas in which practical help was required soon 
came to light. Particularly in Java, bamboo matting is 
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Along a canal in 
Bangkok, houses of 
brick and frame 
construction, 


widely used for making houses. The mats are beauti- 
fully made and, while they last, very well suited to the 
humid climate. However, such houses have to be re- 
paired frequently, as no effective means of preserving 
the bamboo has so far been found. In Bali, the United 
Nations consultant found a similar problem confronting 
householders who use a different type of material. 
Many Balinese homes have walls of rammed earth, a 
convenient and inexpensive building material. When 
used alone in a humid tropical climate, however, 
rammed earth soon cracks, and the walls become un- 
stable. This can be prevented only by what is called 
soil stabilization, the use of an additional ingredient to 
make the soil resistant to water. Cement serves this 
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purpose very well, but the shortage of cement in Indo- 
nesia makes it necessary to try other materials, such as 
lime. The housing centre has therefore directed many 
experiments to find the best stabilizers. Other studies 
organized by the centre deal with the establishment of 
qualitative standards for housing and with the problem 
of housing costs, including ways and means of enabling 
people with small incomes to pay for their homes. 

By July 1956, the ground floor of a headquarters 
building for the centre was ready for occupancy, and 
the move into this new building has greatly facilitated 
the centre’s work, About the time that this move took 
place, three additional United Nations experts arrived. 


rhe centre has published several leaflets with practical 
advice on housing matters, and it also issues a quarterly 
journal. As was planned from the beginning, Indonesia 
is only one country which hopes to profit from the 
research and guidance of the centre. The first training 
program undertaken at Bandung included five Burmese 
technicians and officials connected with tile manufacture. 

The two centres at Bandung and New Delhi will be 
examples of the attempt to make knowledge available 
across Asian frontiers. This concentration on practical 
housing problems should do much in coming years to 
raise standards and provide houses for great numbers 
of people who have hitherto had no home of their own. 


Snows 


and Snowmen 


in Nepal 


The survey team 
encamps 20,000 feet 
above sea level. 
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Geologist Hagen examines rocks containing limestone 


| or like a green and white basket between the 


Tibetan snows and the plains of India lies the 
mountain kingdom of Nepal. Overlooking it from one 
direction is a peak called locally the Mother of all the 
Gods, which most of the world knows as Mount Everest. 

For generations, rumors have circulated in the 
bazaars of Nepal’s capital, Kathmandu, that the Hima- 
layan peaks hold a vast buried treasure. When the 
Government launched a scheme for developing Nepal 
economically, it decided that the country’s mineral 
resources might well be considerable and that knowledge 
of them would be essential to its plans. In 1951, a 
Swiss geologist, Toni Hagen, was chosen to help the 
Nepalese Bureau of Mines in making the first geologi- 
cal survey ever undertaken there. His work, which 
began as a Swiss technical assistance project, was later 
continued as part of the aid provided by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration, when 
Nepal turned to the international organizations for help 
in developing the country’s resources and raising its 
living standards. 

A geologist in the Himalayas cannot afford to be an 
armchair specialist. Mr. Hagen’s field work involved 
gathering rock specimens for plotting geological cross- 
sections of the mountains. In the dry months, he 
worked in the lowlands, moving northwards up to the 
heavy snow belt. Then, as the snow melted, he would 
cross the high mountain ridges to the Tibetan plateau 
area. Some of his rock specimens came from under the 
snow at an altitude of 18,000 and even 20,000 feet. 
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He climbed enough mountains to have reached the 
summit of Mt. Everest fifty times from sea level, and 
he trudged to and fro across Nepal almost as far as the 
distance which separates London from Bombay or New 
York from Rio de Janeiro. 

Sometimes Mr. Hagen would travel in the company 
of Buddhist monks and lamas going on pilgrimage in 
their red and yellow robes. Often he would pass through 
a mountain community so isolated that its residents 
had never even heard of a village no more than twenty 
miles away. Many times he was able to use his store of 
antibiotics to cure eye infections which are common in 
those remote villages, and his services as amateur 
physician were frequently in demand in other local 
emergencies as well. In the loneliness of the high snows, 
he came across what were identified to him as the foot- 
prints of the mysterious “yeti” or “abominable snow- 
man,” the mystery of whose nature continues to intrigue 
the world, Often his companions, themselves weak and 
weary from disease, had to cross a mountain stream by 
the elementary device of felling a tree across foaming 
waters. In some places they had to edge their way along 


. visits the family of one of his men. 





mountain trails barely two feet wide, clinging to almost 
perpendicular precipices. 

The hundreds of rock specimens collected by Mr. 
Hagen were labelled and taken back to Kathmandu, 
together with thousands of photographs. On the basis 
of these, he organized his notes, prepared the first 
geological maps of Nepal ever made and wrote his 
reports for the Government. 

Mr. Hagen’s work in the Himalayas must be one of 
the most fascinating assignments carried out by any 
United Nations expert. It is not, however, one of those 
missions from which immediate results are to be ex- 
pected. It should be seen rather as the first stage in a 
long process by which Nepal is gathering essential in- 
formation to plan her future. His survey work did not 
reveal the existence of the rich veins of gold which 
some had hoped for. He did, however, draw attention 
to another great source of wealth in Nepal’s huge hydro- 
electric potential. He prepared reports on the water 
supply of Nepal’s capital and also on the tremendous 
possibilities of using her waterfalls and mountain rivers 
as a source of electric power. 

A pioneer in his time, Mr. Hagen was later joined 
by other international experts sent to Nepal at that 
country’s request and by various specialized agencies. 
More are likely to follow. A little mountain kingdom, 
long isolated from the world, is using the United Na- 
tions to call upon many countries for their advice and 
help. The citizens of distant nations are bringing to 
Nepal their individual contributions to her future. 
Languages hardly ever before spoken there echo in the 
streets of Kathmandu and along her flowering mountain 
pastures. 


Helping 


Burma’s Industries 


Ww her nineteen million people Burma is not a 

large country by Asian standards, but she is a 
rich country—trich not only in her ancient traditions 
and cultural heritage, but in natural resources. An 
abundance of water, fertile soil, magnificent teak forests, 
oil and mineral wealth are all waiting to be exploited. 
Since Burma became a sovereign independent state in 
1948, her leaders have been encouraging the develop- 
ment of various industries, which will enable the Bur- 
mese people to turn these rich resources to the best 
advantage. The Burmese Government has asked for the 
services of a number of United Nations experts in con- 
nection with this process. One interesting step taken by 
the Burmese authorities has been the arrangement of a 
series of lectures for industrialists, which inaugurated 
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A United Nations technical assistance expert in in- 
dustrial economy visits the Burmese Government's silk 
spinning and weaving factory in the city of Rangoon. 


the Technical Services Division of the Directorate of 
Industries in Rangoon. These lectures were part of a 
program on industrial development methods organized 
by United Nations experts in cooperation with the 
Council of Burma Industries and the Burma Trade 
Federation. 

The Technical Services Division has been established 
to help both large and small industry in management, 
industrial engineering and the more technical aspects 
of industry. It is concerned with trying to improve the 
use by Burmese industry of materials, manpower and 
machines. Its object is to help Burmese industry not 
only to survive, but eventually to expand and compete 
with foreign industries, so that the Burmese economy 
can become largely self-sufficient, and a considerable 
rise in the living standards of the mass of the people 
can be achieved. 

The inaugural lectures were enthusiastically received 
by the forty Burmese industrialists who participated. 
They were intended chiefly to bring technical service to 
industry and to create a favorable climate for coopera- 
tion between the Burmese industrialists and the inter- 
national experts. The lectures were concerned with 
specific problems of individual industrialists. Of the 
forty members, ten had immediate problems on which 
they sought advice. It was found that each of the in- 
dustrialists required help in several fields. Solution of 
the problems of any one company often involves refer- 
ence to suppliers, customers, sub-contractors and others, 
thus opening up new fields of technical service. Case 
histories of help given and of significent gains, together 
with photos or line drawings, were distributed to indus- 
trialists, as part of a “manual” for their use. After the 
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lecture series, nine of the industrialists promised to 
invest in new industrial projects. 

In explaining the purpose of technical aid and of the 
lecture series, one United Nations expert, an industrial 
engineer, said that regardless of the industrialist’s capi- 
tal assets, knowledge of markets or technical ability, 
reference of his problems to the Technical Services 
Division would result in a broader concept of the prob- 
lem and would help to ensure the success of his venture. 
The expert proceeded to illustrate what he had in mind 
by giving examples from his own experience of some 
of the fields where technical assistance may help 
Burma’s industrialists. 

Stressing the importance of fully evaluating the eco- 
nomics of production plans, the United Nations expert 
gave the example of a manufacturer of hospital equip- 
ment in the United States who found that there was a 
need for metal beds to be used in hospitals. Having 
made what appeared to be adequate calculations, he 
decided to invest in the business and obtained the 
necessary advances from his bank. The need for the 
hospital beds was so urgent that there was a penalty 
imposed upon him by his contract in the event of late 
delivery. As the work proceeded, he was advised that 
the prices for his raw materials had increased sharply 
and that, because of government priorities, the supply 
of them would be delayed by several months. He had 
not considered this possibility in evaluating the project, 
and, as a result, the higher price and the penalty clause 
in his contract caused him to lose his entire investment. 

An automobile factory in Czechoslovakia was cited 
to illustrate the importance of organization and man- 
agement of production systems. This plant had difficul- 
ties because the manufacturing division was unable to 
produce a satisfactory car from the designs provided 
by the design division, which refused to change its 
plans. Because of lack of coordination, the company 
turned out an inferior product and lost money rapidly 
until a general manager was appointed in charge of 
both design and production. As a result of his overall 
efforts, the difficulties were overcome. 


Turning to plant safety and health programs, the 
expert described steps taken in 1953 by the United 
States Post Office to clean up, paint and relight post 
offices throughout the United States. Taking the ex- 
ample of Phoenix, Arizona, where $30,000 was spent 
for this purpose, the expert described how savings in 
one year were far in excess of this sum as a result of 
faster and more accurate work by employees and less 
loss of time through accidents and illness. 

In the field of product design and process engi- 
neering, the United Nations expert described how a 
furniture manufacturer in Mexico City noted that his 
business was falling off in volume because his com- 
petitors had begun making a better product more 
cheaply. He called in an industrial engineer, who found 
that the joints in his furniture were still formed by 
hand, with rough connections. The engineer redesigned 
the product so that it could be more easily manufac- 
tured with modern tools. This detail alone saved the 
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factory owner many thousands of pesos each month. 
As a result of this and other improvements, the indus- 
trialist regained his markets and his position of prestige 
in the industry. 

As an example of the importance of quality control 
and standardization, the expert quoted the experience 
of a large wholesale dealer in cut flowers in the United 
States, who found that the average life of a cut flower 
was about three days and that shipments were spoiled 
if flowers were longer than this in transit. After some 
research, it was discovered that the flowers gave off a 
gas (ethylene) which hastened the spoiling process. 
The dealer was advised to pack the flowers with brom- 
inated charcoal to absorb the gas. In this way he was 
able to extend their life from three to fifteen days and 
so to save a considerable sum of money. 

Turning to production methods, the expert cited the 
case of an automobile manufacturir ; company in the 
United States, where car generators were assembled in 
steps by workers posted along a conveyor belt. As the 
belt moved, the parts were placed in the frame, one at 
a time. It was discovered that the pre-positioning of 
subassemblies at the work station reduced the time 
spent by about one half; consequently, production was 
doubled, and the quality of the product was raised in 
the process, since each subassembly was exactly like 
the others. 


The lecture series of which these practical examples 
of technical aid formed part is only one of many ways 
in which the Directorate of Industries is helping in the 
industrialization of Burma. Burmese industrialists are 
encouraged by the authorities to use the Technical Serv- 
ices Division with no obligation on their part. In doing 
so, they are able to summon the knowledge of inter- 
nationally recruited experts to help in the solution of 
problems arising in their day-to-day experience. 


Statistical Training 


in the Philippines 


Gane form a vital part of the life of all eco- 
nomically developed countries. In fact, industrial 
man has come to live largely by statistics, Their in- 
fluence is often invisible, and the man in the street has 
little idea of how far figures and graphs affect his life. 
He himself appears, without knowing it, in countless 
statistics on population, health, education, employment, 
insurance, taxation, spending, use of leisure, reading 
habits and a dozen other subjects which are continually 
being analyzed by specialists. Without an elaborate 
statistical service, the intricate world of modern admin- 
istration, finance, industry and trade would break down. 
The citizen of an economically developed community 
usually takes this whole statistical structure for granted. 
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Until it ts pointed out to him how far industrial society 
has come to depend on this particular application of 
mathematics, he would certainly not suspect what an 
important role it plays. In the economically under- 
developed countries, one of the greatest problems fac- 
ing governments is often the fact that their statistical 
information is incomplete. A country wishing to raise 
the standard of living of its people may not even know 
how many people there are or exactly how wealth is 
distributed among them. It may be able to say only 
approximately how many of them live in villages, how 
many in towns, how many of them are diseased, how 
many are illiterate and how much money the people 
would be able to spend on the products of some new 
industry it may wish to establish. The number of 
trained or potentially skilled workers may be hardly 
known. Often the mineral and other resources of the 
country are largely a matter of guesswork. 

In these circumstances, an underdeveloped country 
has to start by finding out the essential facts about its 
own possibilities and the reserves of skill among its 
own people To do this, the first step is to provide for 
surveys by specialists in various fields and to lay the 
foundations of a statistical service which can collect 
and compare the data thus disclosed. 

This knowledge shows governments, among other 
things, what they can reasonably expect in the near 
future and which economic projects will require long- 
term action 

The Government of the Philippines, like many 
others, has realized the importance of careful planning 
in a developing economy and of full and accurate 
statistics. This importance was underlined in 1952 
when a United Nations statistician went to the Philip- 
pines to help in working out a survey of the country’s 
national income and the distribution of it. In his report 
to the Government, he stressed the value of reliable 
statistics, and he suggested the establishment of a 
Statistical Training Centre in the Philippines. He pro- 
posed that the United Nations might share in the initial 
cost of establishing such a centre and might supply a 
number of international experts to teach on the staff. 

\n agreement was later signed by the Philippine 
Government and the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, By the summer of 1954, the first 
United Nations experts had cooperated with the Gov- 
ernment in establishing the centre, which was ready to 
receive its first students. The statistical centre is a 
branch of the University of the Philippines and con- 
ducts courses on two levels. An academic course for 
undergraduate students requires at least three full 
semesters of study and leads to a master’s degree in 
statistics. There is also a short training program, lasting 
from nine to twelve weeks, for government employees 
working in fields where a knowledge of statistics is 
desirable. These government employees continue in 
their jobs during the course and attend lectures on sta- 
tistics several days a week as part of their regular work- 
ing schedule. By June 1956, some 190 trainees from 
government offices, private business and industrial 


agencies had completed this course 
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At that time, it was felt that the centre was so well 
established that its doors could be opened to students 
from outside the Philippines. Governments of the region 
were therefore invited either to finance the attendance 
of nationals chosen by themselves or to submit candi- 
dates for a limited number of fellowships awarded by 
the United Nations. 

An important aspect of the centre’s work is the 
research which it carries on either independently or in 
cooperation with the National Economic Council of the 
Philippines. In this way, the Council and other eco- 
nomic agencies can profit from the scientific advice and 
practical help available at the centre. Students of the 
centre thus have the opportunity to do practical work 
of immediate value and connected with problems they 
will encounter in their own careers later on. A house- 
hold survey in the Manila region and preparations for 
a census are examples of projects undertaken in this 
way, 

While the director of the statistical centre is a Fil- 
ipino, his compatriots on the faculty work side by side 
with international experts sent to Manila by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. Some of the Fil- 
ipino lecturers are high-ranking government officials 
who give part of their time to the centre. 

An increase in statistical knowledge is always a 
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useful preparation for economic development, and the 
better the statistics, the more likely a country is to 
profit quickly from the assistance of international ex- 
perts in the economic field. In all underdeveloped coun- 
tries there is a shortage of trained personnel in such 
fields as statistics, and UNTAA experts can be of great 
help to governments, particularly in the early phase, 
when accurate statistics are being compiled. The ulti- 
mate success of such projects, however, depends on the 
initiative shown by the recipient country and on the 


degree of interest with which it carries on for itself the 
work originally begun with international help. 

The opening of the Philippine centre’s facilities to 
foreign students makes this national institution of 
interest to a whole region. In the vital field of statistics, 
the Philippine Republic, while itself learning from 
others, is also sharing with Southeast Asia as a whole 
the knowledge it has acquired. Here, as elsewhere, the 
participants cannot be neatly divided into those who 
take and those who give. 





The General Debate Surveyed (continued from page 10) 


so far as to propose establishment of a United Nations 
agency to help repatriate Israelis to their former homes 
in Europe and elsewhere because of what he described 
as their frustration with life in Israel. 

On the other hand, in the view of Israel, the basic 
factor in the unrest and tension in the Middle East was 
the long-standing violation of the Charter by the Arab 
states in their relations with Israel. This had expressed 
itself, declared Mrs. Golda Meir, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in the illegal continuance by them of a declared 
state of war, of belligerency, blockade and organized 
acts of hostility. 

In its failure to meet this challenge, particularly in 
connection with discrimination against Israel shipping 
in the Suez Canal and Arab political terrorism and 
obstruction in relation to the regional activities of the 
United Nations, the Organization had not lived up to 
its responsibilities, Mrs. Meir charged. A deadly spiral 
was being created, with Egypt and Syria flooded with 
arms from the Soviet Union, and with other Arab states, 
also hostile to Israel, receiving arms from other quarters. 

Frank Aiken, Foreign Minister of Ireland, suggested 
a United Nations commission to promote reconciliation 
and economic development in the Middle East. 


Major Topic 


As always in the General Assembly’s general debate, 
many questions were discussed—questions of wide con- 
cern as well as of more limited interest. Thus the 
Algerian problem was a major topic, with many speak- 
ers, particularly the Arab and Asian representatives, 
regretting France’s delay in offering a settlement, and 
several urging United Nations investigation of the situa- 
tion in Algeria and United Nations observance of free 
elections there to determine the people’s future. France, 
on the other hand, would not be sidetracked from what 
it deemed its duty regarding a territory in which its 
absence would engender anarchy, misery and probably 
even civil war, pointed out Guillaume Georges-Picot. 

While the Soviet Union and the states supporting 
it contended that to persist in taking up in the Assembly 
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such “provocative” matters the so-called Hungarian 
question” weakened the authority of the United Nations 
and the cause of peace, the Western powers and others 
insisted that until the Hungarian people were inde- 
pendent and had the right to determine their own future, 
the Assembly could not remain silent. 

Establishment of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the first General Conference of which was meet- 
ing in Vienna, was cited by many representatives as an 
example of what can be accomplished when the great 
powers choose to cooperate. 

Colonial issues such as Cyprus and West Irian (West 
New Guinea) were of deep interest to many delegations, 
who hoped for early settlements according to United 
Nations principles. The Latin American Members in 
particular were eager to have SUNFED—the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development— 
established, and most speakers extolled the technical 
assistance program and called for its expansion. 


Importance of UNEF 


The importance of keeping the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force in existence and of assuring its financial 
support was emphasized by some representatives. Some, 
too, supported the proposals to enlarge the membership 
of the Security Council, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the International Court of Justice in view of the 
enlarged membership of the Organization itself. 

Congratulatory remarks to Sir Leslie Munro, of New 
Zealand, on his election as President of the Assembly; 
to Mr. Hammarskjold, on his appointment for a second 
five-year term as Secretary-General; and to the newly 
founded State of Malaya, on its admission as the new- 
est Member of the United Nations—these prefaced the 
statements by a majority of the representatives, who 
included two Prime Ministers and forty other Cabinet 
Ministers, most of them Ministers for Foreign Affairs. 

A summary of the general debate is given, speaker 
by speaker, in the order in which they spoke, beginning 
on page 11. 
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Bank and Fund 


Review World Projects 


| — IGHTS of the world financial situation during 

the past year were reviewed at recent annual 
meetings in Washington, D. C., where two of the United 
Nations specialized agencies met in joint session, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund. 

A high level of economic activity in all parts of the 
world was reflected in both reports. The Bank went on 
record as having disbursed more money ($332 million) 
than in any other year since 1947-48, when it was pay- 
ing out its large postwar reconstruction loans to Euro- 
pean countries. It also entered into agreements to 
(through US 
dollar bond issues and a loan from the Swiss govern- 


borrow the equivalent of $322 million 
ment )——more than in any past year. The Fund reported 
that its total transactions for the past year were larger 
than in the whole of the previous nine years of Fund 
operations 

The purpose of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (more familiarly known as 
the “World Bank”) is to promote the flow of capital 
for productive purposes by assisting in the reconstruc- 
tion and development of its member states, thereby 
encouraging the long-range growth of international 
trade and the improvement of living standards through- 
out the world. rhrough its liberal lending policy, the 
Bank promotes private, foreign investment when private 
capital is not readily available on reasonable terms. 

Che International Monetary Fund seeks to provide 
a practical procedure for the orderly adjustment of 
foreign exchange rates; to avoid competitive exchange 


depreciation, and to engage in foreign exchange and 
gold transactions with its members, thus providing a 
secondary line of monetary reserves. The joint twelfth 
annual meetings of the Bank and Fund agencies, in 
Washington’s Sheraton Park Hotel, were held from 
September 23 through 26. Reports to the respective 
boards of governors were presented by Eugene R 
Black, president of the International Bank, and Per 
Jacobsson, managing director of the International Mon- 
etary Fund. Miguel Cuaderno, Governor of the Central 
Bank of the Philippines, and chairman of both boards 
of governors, presided at the meetings. These were at- 
tended by the Finance Ministers and Central Bank 
officials of the sixty-four countries making up the 
membership in the two agencies—some 600 delegates 
in all, and approximately 500 additional guests. 


Wide Scope of Bank Loans 


The Bank’s loans for basic services to stimulate 
economic growth during its past fiscal year totalled 
$388 million in fifteen different countries, The projects , 
thus assisted included: steel mills in India and Japan; 
an airline and a power station in India; port improve- 
ments in Thailand; agricultural development in Costa 
Rica and Peru; power expansion in Chile, Nicaragua 
and Uruguay, and a loan of $75 million to help finance 
the second Seven-Year Plan in Iran. 

Loans were also made to Ethiopia and Ruanda- 
Urundi for the strengthening of transport facilities in 
Africa, and to Australia for agricultural and transpor- 
tation projects. Lending in Europe was for power sup- 
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plies in Austria, for industrial financing in the Nether- 
lands and for a broad rehabilitation program in the 
south of Italy. 

























Progress On earlier loans was noted in the Bank’s 
annual report. Since beginning its operations in the 
difficult period following World War II, the Bank has 
helped member nations to add seven and a half million 

| kilowatts to the electric power capacity of the world. 
It has financed some fifty railway, road and port im- 
provement programs and the expansion of three inter- 
national airlines. Through the Bank’s good offices, over 
300,000 acres of the Thal desert in Pakistan have been 
cleared and brought into cultivation; dredging and 
other work at Bangkok has doubled the size of ships 
able to enter Thailand’s principal port and reduced 
turn-around time by half. A modern newsprint mill is 
now operating in Chile, while new diesel locomotives 
have cut operation costs and travel time on large parts 
of the railway system in Australia. 

The Bank’s annual report showed a large increase in 
the external debt to many of its member countries, as 
well as the necessity of increasing interest rates, due to 
the correspondingly rising interest rates in the capital 
markets of the world. Tight market conditions also 
accounted for a reduction in the private participation 

in Bank lending during the year. An important new 







Bank Loans Assist World Industry 










Lower left: Increased power supplies assist growth of Cali, 
important industrial center in Colombia, South America; 
above: mountain resevoir in south Austria maintains power 
output; upper right: automobiles rolling off assembly line at 
Toyota Motor Company's works demonstrate value of heavy 
industry plant expansion in Japan to meet domestic and ex- 
port demand; middle right: bulldozer, bought with Bank 
loan funds, helps reclaim desert area in Pakistan; lower right: 
new highway opens up country area in Ecuador. 
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source of funds for the Bank’s lending operations, how- 
ever, was the release by member governments of the 
equivalent of $134 millions from the amounts they 
have subscribed in their own currencies to the Bank’s 
capital. (Of each member's total subscription, 18 per 
cent is in its own currency and can be used only with 
the consent of that member. ) 

The Bank’s net income during the year amounted 
to $36 million. In addition, the Bank received $17 mil- 
lion from the one per cent special commission charged 
on all loans, and as a result its reserves rose to a total 
of $289 million. 


Special forms of technical assistance to its member 


countries were continued by the Bank, including survey 
missions to Jordan and the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land; a special mission to Thailand to help draw up an 


economic development program for that country; resi- 
dent advisers sent to Peru and Haiti, and advisory serv- 
ices proffered for the discussions between representa- 
tives of India and Pakistan on the use of the waters of 
the Indus River Basin. 


Wonuments to Waste 


In speaking of future Bank loan prospects, Mr. 
Black, the president, warned member governments of 
the dangers of unproductive investments, declaring that 
every ill-planned or badly-executed development not 
merely consumes scarce resources, but also undermines 
the faith of the people in the ability of free govern- 
ments. According to Mr. Black, some of the under- 
developed countries are trying to do too much to keep 
pace with rising living standards, and he characterized 
some of their over-elaborate development programs as 
“monuments to waste.” 

Mr. Black said, however, that encouragement could 
be drawn from the fact that there has been a very large 
increase in private foreign investment in less developed 
countries over the past two years. He is hopeful that 
international savings will flow to the Bank on a scale 
that will ensure against any meretorious loan applica- 
tion being turned away. 

The Bank’s annual report noted that the Economic 
Development Institute, the agency’s staff college for 
senior officials which opened its first six months’ course 
in January 1956, had completed its second course this 
past April. Such inten-e interest has been shown in 
this Institute that it has been decided to make it a regu- 
lar part of the Bank's activities. 

Applicat'ons for membership from four new coun- 
tries—Libya, Morocco, Malaya and Tunisia—were ap- 
proved, and the Bank’s membership thus rose to a total 
of sixty-eight 

lo become a member of the World Bank, a country 
must first become a member of the International Mon- 
etary Fund. This specialized agency’s annual report 
followed that of the Bank, and on the third day of the 
session, a panel discussion sponsored by both the Bank 
and Fund was conducted on the subject of “Current 
Problems of Credit and Fiscal Policy.” The Fund’s two 
outstanding problems during its past fiscal year have 
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been connected with the strains put upon the world’s 
balance of payments by the Suez Canal crisis and the 
trade surplus in West Germany, which has tended to 
drain from the rest of Europe the gold and dollars used 
to settle international accounts, and to create a certain 
nervousness in European foreign exchange markets. 

Mr. Jacobsson, who became managing director of 
the Fund in November 1956, and addressed its annual 
meeting for the first time this year, recalled that “the 
strain of the Suez crisis in no country led to any back- 
sliding as regards the liberalization of trade and pay- 
ments,” despite the inflationary and speculative influ- 
ences created thereby. The rush to sell pounds sterling, 
the higher costs of oil imports and the increase in 
shipping rates called for a number of difficult financial 
adjustments. 

According to the Fund report, however, the Suez 
crisis demonstrated evidence of far more basic strength 
in making these adjustments than could have been ex- 
pected a few years earlier. Countries undertook to re- 
duce their own spending and apply tighter controls on 
private spending, and there was a marked tendency to 
seek assistance from the Fund, rather than to return to 
the restrictive trade and exchange controls of earlier 
years. 

A provision was made for a drawing by the United 
Kingdom of $561 million together with a stand-by 
agreement amounting to $739 million (none of which 
has been drawn upon). This allowed time for the pres- 
sure On sterling to subside and permitted the United 
Kingdom to extend liberalization of its imports. 


Pound Sterling to Remain Unaltered 


Mr. Jacobsson emphasized the fact that in spite of 
the trade surplus in West Germany, there would be no 
alteration in the value of either the Deutschmark or 
the pound sterling. This firm announcement, coming 
from the Fund’s annual meeting, should in itself have 
“a calming effect on the movement of funds,” said Mr. 
Jacobsson. Peter Thorneycroft, United Kingdom Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, added his assurances to those 
of the Fund’s managing director concerning the parity 
of the pound sterling. The United Kingdom has recent- 
ly taken strong measures, including the raising of the 
bank rate to seven per cent, and despite the recent 
speculative movements, the backing for the pound re- 
mains ample. 

The Fund report dwelt upon the continued pressing 
need for capital which has characterized the world’s 
postwar economy, and noted that through the Fund’s 
efforts a number of further relaxations in exchange re- 
strictions and discriminations had been made during the 
past year. The agency will do everything in its power 
in continuing to press for simplification of multiple 
currency systems wherever there is clear evidence that 
such arrangements are damaging to other countries, 

Fund transactions for the fiscal year 1956-57 
amounted to $1,114 million, and the Fund also entered 
into, or extended, ten stand-by arrangements, involving 
a total amount equivalent to $1,212.3 million. Of the 
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sixteen members which drew on the Fund or made use 
of its stand-by facilities, three were in Europe, nine in 
Latin America, two in the Middle East and two in the 
Far East. Repurchases amounted to $75,038,810 dur- 
ing the year. 

Mr. Jacobsson pointed out that although the Fund’s 
total drawings and stand-by arrangements now exceed 
$3.5 billion, the Fund, as intended by its founders, is 
successfully revolving its resources. With only minor 
exceptions, all transactions undertaken before 1955 
have now been repaid. 

At both the Bank and Fund meetings, delegates from 
a large number of countries stressed the need for in- 
creased capital resources from abroad, particularly on 
behalf of underdeveloped regions. The hope was ex- 


pressed that the scope of activities of both the Bank 
and Fund could be expanded during the next fiscal year. 
Mr. Cuaderno, chairman of both boards, while agree- 
ing that even more assistance was needed from these 
two agencies, paid tribute to the Bank and Fund ac- 
complishments, declaring that without the assistance 
forthcoming from these two institutions, progress in the 
underdeveloped countries “would be tragically ham- 
strung.” 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and the 
International Monetary Fund were established as a re- 
sult of the United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, which met in Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, in July 1944. Both became affiliated as special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations in November 1947. 


International Finance Corporation 


Presents First Annual Report 


HE newest financial agency to be affiliated 

with the United Nations, the International 
Finance Corporation, reviewed a year of lively 
activity at its recent first annual meeting in 
Washington, D C. With an authorized capital 
of $100 million, $93 million of which has been 
subscribed, the new corporation has made in- 
vestments in five different projects, totalling $6 
million to date, These five commitments were 
outlined for the Board of Governors by the 
Corporation’s president, Robert L. Garner, at 
a meeting on September 27, following the 
twelfth annual meetings of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Commenting upon the constructive work 
done by these two latter organizations over the 
past twelve years, Mr. Garner explained that 
the International Bank’s scope of activities was, 
by the nature of its charter, limited to govern- 
ment enterprises, while the International Fin- 
ance Corporation, with a membership of fifty- 
three nations, seeks to promote business pro- 
grams in underdeveloped countries through the 
backing of private enterprise. 

The private enterprises in which the new 
Corporation has invested during the past year 
include: a $2 million investment in Brazil for 
the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment; 
the equivalent of $600,000 in Mexico for the 
manufacture of industrial engineering products; 
the equivalent of $520,000, also in Mexico for 
airplane engine overhaul; $2.2 million in Chile 
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for copper mining, and $669,000 for the ex- 
pansion of a lumber business in Australia. 

In Mr. Garner’s opinion, the manufacturing, 
processing and mining fields are types of ac- 
tivity which provide the greatest “economic 
multiplier” in the underdeveloped regions. 

Although an affiliate of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation is a separate legal 
entity and its funds are entirely separate from 
those of the Bank. Unlike the Bank, 1Fc deals 
directly with private enterprises—it does not 
seek and will not accept any government guar- 
antee. 

The International Finance Corporation does 
not plan to concentrate its investments in a few 
large projects, but rather to keep its fields diver- 
sified by limiting its individual commitments to 
about $2 million as a maximum. It is not IFC's 
intention to cover more than half the total cost 
of an enterprise, and its funds will not be al- 
located according to any fixed formuia—that is, 
the investments will not be conventional fixed- 
interest loans, but rather intermediate between 
loan capital on the one hand and share capital 
on the other—loans carrying some interest and 
some right to participate in the growth of the 
business. 

The International Finance Corporation came 
into being in July 1956, and became a special- 
ized agency in relationship with the United Na- 
tions on February 20, 1957. It plans to hold 
its second annual meeting in New Delhi in Sep- 
tember-October of 1958. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 


Plenary Action 


Sept. 17: At the first meeting of 
the twelfth regular session, Sir Leslie 
Munro of New Zealand was elected 
President. 

Malaya was admitted as the eighty- 
second Member of the United Nations 
by unanimous vote. 

Sept. 18 The eight 
Members were elected Vice-Presidents 

Cevlon, China, France, Paraguay, 
Tunisia, the USSR, the United King- 
dom and the United States. Together 
with the President and the Chairmen 
of the seven main committees, they 
constitute the Assembly’s General or 
“Steering” Committee. 

Sept. 24: By a vote of 47 to 27, 
with 7 abstentions, the Assembly re- 
jected India’s request for the inclusion 
in the agenda of an item on the repre- 
sentation of China in the United Na- 
tions, and decided not to consider at 
the twelfth session any proposal to 
exclude the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China or 
to seat representatives of Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China. (For a list of items 
included in the agenda, see page 107.) 


following 


Sept. 26: On the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the Security Council, 
Dag Hammarskjold was unanimously 
elected Secretary-General for a further 
five-vear term, beginning April 10, 
1958 

Oct. 1: Panama, Canada and Jap- 
an were elected non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council for two- 
year terms, to succeed Australia, Cuba 
and the Philippines on January 1, 
1958 

Chile, Costa Rica and the Sudan 
were elected members of the Economic 
and Social Council to succeed Argen- 
tina, the Dominican Republic and 
Egypt; and China, France and the 
Netherlands were re-elected, all for 
three-year terms beginning January 1, 
1958 

Voting independently, the Assembly 
and the Security Council elected the 
following five members of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for nine-year 
terms beginning February 6, 1958 
Sir Percy Spender, of Australia; Abdel 
Hamid Badawi, of Egypt; V. K. Wel- 


(September 17 through October 15) 


lington Koo, of China; Bohdan Win- 
iarski, of Poland; and Jean Spiro- 
poulos, of Greece. Sir Percy Spender 
and Mr. Spiropoulos will succeed 
Judges John E. Read, of Canada, and 
Milovan Zoricic, of Yugoslavia. The 
other three judges were re-elected. 

Oct. 8: The general debate was 
concluded. Representatives of seventy- 
one Member nations had made state- 
ments in the debate, which had opened 
on September 19. 

Spain was elected to serve as a ninth 
Vice-President on an ad hoc basis for 
the twelfth session. 


Oct. 14: Without reference to a 
main committee and without discus- 
sion, the Assembly, by a vote of 54 
to none with 9 abstentions, decided to 
keep in being a committee of all Mem- 
bers which it had appointed at the 
tenth session in 1955 to consider the 
fixing of a time and place for a Gen- 
eral Conference to review the Charter, 
as well as the organization and pro- 
cedures of such a conference. In 1955 
the Assembly had recognized that a 
review of the Charter “should be con- 
ducted under auspicious international 
circumstances,” and in the committee 
a large majority of delegations be 
lieved that the fixing of a time and 
place should be deferred for not more 
than two years in the hope that a 
more favorable international climate 
would then exist. Therefore it pro- 
posed that it should report, to the As- 
sembly with recommendations, not 
later than at the fourteenth session 
(1959) and that meanwhile the Sec- 
retarv-General should be asked to 
continue his work concerning the 
Repertory of Practice of United Na- 
tions Organs and other relevant pub- 
lications. This proposal the Assembly 


endorsed. 


On the recommendation of its Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee, the General Assembly decided 
that the maximum contribution of any 
one Member State to the ordinary ex- 
penses of the United Nations should 
not, in principle, be more than 30 per 
cent of the total. The resolution to this 
effect, approved by 39 votes to 16, 
with 13 abstentions, also dealt with 
other aspects of setting the scale of 
assessments for the apportionment of 


United Nations expenses among Mem- 
ber States. (For details, see below, un- 
der Fifth { Administrative and Budg- 


etary| Committee.) 


First (Political and 
Security) Committee 

Sept. 17: Djalal Abdoh, of 
was elected Chairman. 

Oct. 8: The Committee decided to 
take up disarmament and the effects 


of atomic radiation as the first two 
questions on its agenda, in that order. 


Iran, 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Sept. 17: Jiri Nosek, of Czecho- 
slovakia, was elected Chairman. 

Sept. 24: The Committee agreed 
to take up the report of the Economic 
and Social Council as the first item on 
its agenda, rather than, as in previous 
sessions, considering it last, so that 
adequate attention could be given to 
this report. Debate on the Ecosoc re- 
port continued in meetings through 
October 15. 


Third (Social, Cultural 
and Humanitarian) Committee 


Sept. 17: Mrs. Aase Lionaes, of 
Norway, was elected Chairman. 

Sept. 24: The Committee agreed 
to begin its work with the section of 
the report of the Economic and So- 
cial Council dealing with the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. 

Sept. 27: The Committee unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution 
congratulating UNICEF on its “out- 
standing work,” and calling on gov- 
ernments, organizations and _ individ- 
uals to give increased support to that 
agency. The resolution was sponsored 
jointly by Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Finland, Panama and 
Turkey. 

Oct. 9: The Committee unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution sponsored by 
Cuba, Ethiopia, Guatemala and Pak- 
istan urging increased participation of 
women in community development 
programs. Under its provisions, the 
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Assembly would recommend _ that 
Member States encourage full partici- 
pation of women in such programs. 
The Assembly would ask the Secre- 
tary-General and the specialized agen- 
cies to cooperate in achieving this 
purpose. 

By a vote of 67 in favor, none 
against and 2 abstentions (China and 
Libya), the Committee adopted a 
Czechoslovak resolution on the fur- 
ther development of international co- 
operation in the field of science, cul- 
ture and education. The General 
Assembly would note with satisfac- 
tion the results already achieved in 
international cooperation, recognizing 
the positive contribution of UNESCO 
and other agencies in the field. All 
members of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies would be 
urged to encourage cooperation among 
peoples in these three fields. 

Oct. 10: The Committee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution on the 
status of women, sponsored by Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, Israel, Japan, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Tunisia and Yugoslavia. 
This resolution would have the As- 
sembly note with appreciation the 
work of the Commission on the Status 
of Women, which would be asked “to 
pursue its efforts aimed at the im- 
provement of the status of women 
throughout the world.” The resolution 
also notes the success of the United 
Nations seminar recently held in Bang- 
kok on civic responsibilities and in- 
creased participation of Asian women 
in public life. It also expresses the 
hope that seminars on the status of 
women will be held as frequently as 
possible under the United Nations pro- 
gram of advisory services in the field 
of human rights. 


Another resolution—adopted by 45 
in favor, none against and 8 absten- 
tions—commends Ecosoc for the work 
done during the period under review, 
notes its future programs and recom- 
mends that the Council, in coopera- 
tion with the specialized agencies, “in- 
tensify its efforts in the study and rec- 
ommmendation of measures to effect 
a balanced and integrated economic 
and social progress.” The resolution 
was sponsored jointly by Ceylon, 
Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, Pak- 
istan, the Philippines, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee 


Sept. 17: Thanat Khoman, of 
Thailand, was elected Chairman. 
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Oct. 11: Six resolutions were adopt- 
ed on South West Africa, the first 
agenda question dealt with by the 
Committee. 


The first resolution, introduced by 
the Chairman, Thanat Khoman, of 
Thailand, recommended the establish- 
ment of a good offices committee for 
the purpose of reopening discussions 
with the Union of South Africa in an 
attempt to find a solution to the prob- 
lem of South West Africa. As adopted, 
by a vote of 52 to 10 with 17 absten- 
tions, the good offices committee 
would comprise the United States, the 
United Kingdom and a third member 
to be nominated by the Assembly 
President. The committee would dis- 
cuss with the Union Government “a 
basis for an agreement which would 
continue to accord to the territory an 
international status” and would report 
to the next Assembly session “on its 
activities for examination and decis- 
ion by the Assembly, in accordance 
with the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 


A second resolution dealt with the 
legal action open to the United Na- 
tions to ensure the fulfilment by South 
Africa of its obligations under the 
Mandate for South West Africa. The 
proposal, adopted by 55 votes to 4, 
with 18 abstentions, noted with con- 
cern South Africa’s contention that, 
the Mandate having lapsed, it has no 
obligations of which the United Na- 
tions has cognizance. The proposal 
drew the attention of Member States 
to South Africa’s failure to render an- 
nual reports on the territory, and to 
the legal action open under Article 7 
of the Mandate. The Assembly at its 
next session would decide to resume 
consideration of the special report on 
legal action, submitted by the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa. 


A third resolution, on the status of 
the territory, reiterated for the elev- 
enth time that the normal way of 
modifying the international status of 
South West Africa is to place it under 
the International Trusteeship System. 


A fourth proposal expressed the 
Assembly’s appreciation of the work 
of the Committee on South West 
Africa and called for the approval of 
its report dealing with conditions in 
the territory. 


Two other resolutions concerned 
the examination of certain petitions 
from the territory. 


Oct. 14: The Committee opened 
debate on the question of Informa- 
tion from  non-self-governing _ terri- 
tories, submitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter. 


‘ifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Sept. 17: W.H. J. van Asch van 
Wijck, of the Netherlands, was elected 
Chairman. 


Oct. 9: The General Assembly’s 
Fifth Committee adopted a draft reso- 
lution specifying that the maximum 
contribution of any one Member State 
to the ordinary expenses of the Un.ted 
Nations should not in principle exceed 
30 per cent. (This is instead of the 
present maximum of 33.33 per cent, 
the scale of assessment set for the 
United States, the highest contributor. ) 
The percentage contributions fixed by 
the Assembly’s Committee on Con- 
tributions for Japan, Morocco, Sudan 
and Tunisia for 1956 and 1957 and 
for Ghana and Malaya for 1957, 
would, by the draft resolution, con- 
stitute miscellaneous income for the 
United Nations. The draft resolution 
also gave several directives to the 
Committee on Contributions in pre- 
paring scales of assessment for the 
apportionment of United Nations ex- 
penses for 1958 and subsequent years. 
One was to the effect that the per- 
centage contribution of Member States 
should not be increased as a result of 
the resolution. By another, further steps 
were to be recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Contributions for reducing 
the share of the largest contributor 
when new Member States are ad- 
mitted to the United Nations, during 
the three-year period for the next 
scale of assessments, 1959-1961. By 
yet another directive, the percentage 
contributions set for Ghana, Japan, 
Malaya, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia 
for 1958 were to be incorporated into 
the 100 per cent scale for 1958. The 
draft resolution was adopted by 43 
votes to 17, with 17 abstentions. It was 
based on a proposal by the United 
States and amendments by Iraq, Portu- 
gal and Spain, and amendments pro- 
posed jointly by Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Sept. 17: The Committee elected 
Dr. Santiago Perez Perez, of Vene- 
zuela, as its Chairman. It had on its 
agenda the following items: The re- 
port of the International Law Com- 
mission; the question of defining 
aggression and the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Question of 
Defining Aggression; Draft Code of 
Offences Against the Peace and Se- 
curity of Mankind; international 
criminal jurisdiction. 


45 





A Summary of the Debate (continued trom page 14) 


they have undeveloped lands and re 
sources, lack human resources and desire 
therefore to receive immigrants. It is my 
belief that the United Nations can play 
the role of an intermediary between these 
two types of countries. I earnestly hope 
that the United Nations, acting through 
its several agencies in behalf of areas 
which require manpower resources and 
with the concurrence of the countries 
concerned, will extend its good offices to 
effect the utilization of excess manpower, 
technology and capital for the benefit of 
all concerned. I also look to the day 
when emigration among nations will be- 
come ever more free. My delegation ex 
presses this hope because we believe the 
solution of the problem of population is 
not only in the interest of the countries 
directly concerned; it will also contribute 
to the general welfare of the entire world 


PARAGUAY 
RAUL SAPENA Pastor 


DARAGUAY is dedicated to the organ- 

ization of nations under juridical and 
moral rules for beneficial international 
cooperation. It is true that certain events 
in the past year have created situations 
which have not been satisfactorily re- 
solved, as in the matter of Hungary. 
But this case, far from highlighting the 
ineffectiveness of the United Nations, 
rather highlights its raison d'étre and 
also the need for improving it in view 
of the greatly opposed conceptions of 
international law and morality which 
stem from greatly different cultures and 
civilizations. 

The fact that the United Nations is 
relatively powerless to impose some so- 
lutions in very special cases does not 
reveal flaws in this Organization but 
flaws in the conduct of some of its 
Member States. This can be corrected 
only by a greater submission of all 
Member States to the authority of the 
United Nations. In international law this 
is termed the decline of absolute national 
sovereignty for the greater benefit of the 
legal community. The majority of the 
political difficulties stems from the fact 
that Member States have not been able 
to bring about the transition from ab- 
solute sovereignty to the voluntary sub- 
international legal order 
governed by international laws, inter- 
national courts and international forces, 
an ideal to which all aspire 
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Paraguay is grateful to the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies for 
their invaluable cooperation, both _fin- 
ancial and technical, by which Paraguay 
is enjoving a period of well-being and 
tranquility heretofore unknown 

Great development is gcing on in 
public works, health and education, ex- 
pansion of production and consumption 
and extension of the benefits of social 
achievements to the workers. By a re- 
cent policy of austerity, a sound cur- 


rency has been developed. It is the aim 
to stabilize that currency and then to 
decree complete freedom in the fields of 
import, export and exchange, thereby 
opening the frontiers of Paraguay to 
free international trade 

Paraguay’s most serious problem is 
that it is a landlocked country. Brazil 
has financed the construction of interna- 
tional roadways to provide access to the 
sea; it has conceded the use of free ports 
on the Atlantic Ocean and is building a 
great international bridge over the Par- 
ana River, which will link the roads of 
the two countries and will bring Para- 
guay the benefits of the maritime coast 
of Brazil. Brazil has also undertaken 
technical and financial responsibility for 
the building of hydroelectric plants near 
those roads and bridges 

Paraguay turns to the United Nations 
for further solutions. It would like sup- 
port from the specialized agencies in de- 
veloping its merchant fleet and air pos- 
sibilities. Since Paraguay is an enclave 
in the middle of South America, it 
could be a natural, central air base for 
the continent. 

Important financial and technical co- 
Operation provided by the United States 
is increasing daily, helping to resolve 
Paraguay’s domestic problems. Paraguay 
supports the principle of non-intervention 
in the domestic affairs of other states. 
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Comranarivert the international at- 

mosphere is more favorable now 
than at the previous session of the As- 
sembly. Nevertheless, the situation as a 
whole remains abnormal and alarming. 
The world is still split into two hostile 
military groupings, each with a deep 
mutual mistrust. An unprecedented ar- 
maments race is in progress, primarily 
in atomic and hydrogen weapons. The 
disarmament talks have been dragging 
on for many long years without any con- 
crete results. 

Moreover, the solution of even such 
simple tasks as the cessation of nuclear 
test explosions is being delayed. Elemen- 
tary forms of peaceful economic inter- 
course between nations have been dis- 
carded for the sake of cold-war policy. 
The leaders of NATO are making even 
ordinary commercial contacts among 
countries the subject of strategic plan- 
ning. In the Near East, hardly one 
military conflict subsides than a new 
crisis arises. The United Nations has no 
right to remain passive in the face of 
these developments. 

The first thing to be done is to give 
up trying to settle international issues 
by force. The activities of NATO, which 
today is the main instrument in planning 
a new war, are the most vivid example 
of the “positions of strength” policy in 


action—the setting up of aggressive mili- 
tary blocs, the unbridled propaganda of 
a new war, and even open acts of aggres- 
sion committed a number of times dur- 
ing the postwar period. It would be a 
mistake to imagine that NATO is directed 
only against the socialist states: many 
countries of the East have already 
learned by bitter experience that this 
bloc represents an alliance of the forces 
which are hostile to and act against the 
independence of the peoples of othe! 
countries, 

Its military measures are based on 
a widespread network of United States 
military bases located thousands of miles 
from the borders of the United States. 

United States nuclear weapons are 
being stockpiled in the territories of 
NATO countries in Europe. Last May the 
NATO Council, meeting in Bonn, adopted 
a resolution to arm with atomic weapons 
the armies of its members. Further, the 
leaders of the North Atlantic bloc in- 
tend to provide Western Germany with 
atomic weapons, although two or three 
years ago assurance was given that in 
no case would atomic weapons be turned 
over to the newly organized West Ger- 
man army. 

Seato, the military bloc formed by 
the United States for the Far East and 
Southeast Asia, and the Baghdad Pact in 
the Near and Middle East have the 
same purpose as NATO serves in Europe. 
As a matter of fact, both are branches 
of NATO, 

The sponsors of the “positions of 
strength” policy admit that their purpose 
is to hold the world “on the brink of 
war’—a more or less exact description 
of the true state of affairs, However, if 
war is unleashed, the aggressors will not 
be able to escape retribution. 

The Soviet Union is prepared to with- 
draw its armed forces from the countries 
where they are at present stationed un- 
der the Warsaw Pact and other interna- 
tional agreements, provided that the 
United States and other Western powers 
also withdraw their forces stationed on 
the territories of a number of European 
countries. Foreign troops should also be 
withdrawn from other countries where 
they are still stationed under various 
pretexts. 

The policy pursued by the Nato blee 
and its organizers is today the mein 
reason why the desire of the peoples of 
the world for a stable peace remains un- 
fulfilled. In all its international actions, 
the Soviet Union is guided by the doc- 
trine of Vladimir Lenin, its founder, re- 
garding the need for peaceful co-ex- 
istence between countries, irrespective 
of their social systems. 

The Soviet Union has no need for 
foreign territories. The seizure of for- 
eign sources of raw materials is alien 
to it because of the very nature of the 
socialist system; furthermore, it has 
tremendous deposits of almost every kind 
of metals, minerals and fuels. There is 
no need to consider the seizure of for- 
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eign markets: the Soviet Union's plan- 
ned economy, which does not experience 
the crises of overproduction, secures a 
stable and _ steadily-growing internal 
market for the products of industry and 
agriculture. The country needs stable and 
lasting peace. It has no other purpose in 
mind. 

The Soviet people consider it a matter 
of honor to achieve victories in com- 
petition with capitalist countries, includ- 
ing the most highly-developed of them, 
but the competition should be, not in 
armaments, but to transform nature and 
to harness its forces to serve the will and 
peaceful pursuits of man. 

The differences and ideological contro- 
versies between the two social systems 
should not be a hindrance to peaceful 
labor or to peaceful competition. 


Peaceful Co-existence 


The world system of socialism now 
encompasses more than one third of the 
population of the globe. There can no 
longer be any question of its recognition 
Or non-recognition by the states of the 
other system. Unless they want a new 
world war, nations should maintain truly 
peaceful relations with one another 
rather than provisional relations, marked 
by distrust or even hostility. 

The Soviet people’s belief that war is 
not inevitable was substantiated by the 
resolutions of the Twentieth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. At the Bandung Conference, too, 
twenty-nine Asian and African countries 
proclaimed the principles of peaceful 
co-existence which are fully shared by 
the Soviet Union. 

Such principles also govern the rela- 
tions which have been developed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and countries 
like India, Indonesia, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Syria, Finland, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria and others which have embarked on 
a path of peaceful development and re- 
pudiated the policy of membership in 
military blocs. With these countries the 
Soviet Union maintains good and friend- 
ly relations firmly based on genuine 
mutual respect and strict non-inter- 
ference in each other’s internal affairs. 
The Soviet Government is prepared to 
develop similar relations with all coun- 
tries which strive for the same objective. 

For further promoting international 
cooperation and easing international ten- 
sion the Soviet delegation submits a 
draft declaration on the principles of 
peaceful co-existence. This proposes that 
the Assembly call on all states to base 
their relations with one another on the 
following principles: 

1. Mutual respect for the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of one another; 

2. Non-aggression; 

3. Non-interference in each other's 
internal affairs for any motives of eco- 
nomic, political or ideological character; 

4. Equality and mutual benefit; and 

5. Peaceful co-existence. 


Disarmament 


The most important problem facing 
this session is probably disarmament, 
never as urgent and as pressing as to- 
day. 
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The situation which has arisen in the 
Sub-Committee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission is quite ab- 
normal, yet the Sub-Committee is the 
only body debating the problem. If no 
progress is made there, no progress is 
made at all. 

What are the important developments 
of recent months? The outstanding fea- 
ture was that the Soviet Government, 
seeking to achieve an agreement accept- 
able to all concerned, went a long way 
to meet the wishes of the other mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and 
Canada—on a number of points at issue. 

The Soviet Union favors a compre- 
hensive settlement. It is in favor of a 
substantial reduction of armed forces, 
armaments and military expenditures; it 
is in favor of prohibiting fully and un- 
conditionally the use and production of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and of 
destroying all the existing stocks. 

The Western powers, on the other 
hand, state that they are not yet ready 
to conclude such a disarmament agree- 
ment and, in particular, that they are 
not yet ready to outlaw the use of nu- 
clear weapons. The Soviet Government 
therefore has submitted a proposal on 
partial steps providing for the following: 

1. Reduction of armed forces in three 
stages, as proposed by the United States, 
to the following levels: 

(a) for the United States and the 
Soviet Union at the first stage to the 
level of 2.5 million men, at the second 
stage to 2.1 million men, and at the 
third stage to 1.7 million men; 

(b) for the United Kingdom and 
France at the first stage to the level of 
750,000 men, at the second stage to 
700,000 men, and at the third stage to 
650,000 men. 

2. Reduction of conventional arma- 
ments by fifteen per cent or by means of 
the reciprocal submission of concrete 
lists of the armaments to be reduced, 
as proposed by the United States. Re- 
duction of military budgets by fifteen 
per cent during the first stage. 

3. The states shall assume a solemn 
undertaking to renounce the use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons of all 
types, including aerial bombs, rockets 
of all ranges carrying atomic and hydro- 
gen warheads, and atomic artillery. This 
undertaking would be the first step 
toward the complete prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons, and it should enter into 
effect during the first stage of the re- 
duction of the armed forces and ar- 
maments of the conventional type. 

4. Consideration of the problem of 
liquidating military bases on foreign ter- 
ritories, agreement to be first achieved 
as to which of those bases could be 
liquidated during the first stage of dis- 
armament. 

5. Agreement on the reduction of the 
forces of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and France 
stationed on the territory of Germany, 
and also the reduction of the forces of 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France on the territories of member 
states of NATO and of the forces of the 
Soviet Union on the territories of mem- 
ber states of the Warsaw Treaty. 


6. Parties to the agreement would 
take appropriate steps to prevent war 
propaganda. ° 

Furthermore, the parties to the agree- 
ment on partial steps must undertake to 
make every effort to achieve agreement 
on the complete prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, along with their 
removal from the armaments of states 
and the destruction of stocks of such 
weapons. 


Aerial Photography 


Another step to meet the Western 
powers was made by the Soviet Union 
on the question of aerial photography. 

Ever since the conference of the Heads 
of Government of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
France, held in Geneva in 1955, the 
Western powers have made agreement 
on disarmament subject to the adoption 
of the plan for inspection by means of 
aerial photography. Aerial photography 
is incapable either of ensuring control 
over disarmament or of preventing ag- 
gression, Flights by the aircraft of one 
country over the territories of another 
cannot prevent surprise attack by an 
aggressor. With the international situa- 
tion as it is, people would not feel any 
safer if the military aircraft of a for- 
eign state were to fly constantly over 
their heads, over the vital centres of 
their country, to collect military intelli- 
gence data. 

It is obvious also that aerial photo- 
graphy by itself cannot in any way solve 
the disarmament problem. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet Union, wish- 
ing to overcome this new obstacle to a 
disarmament agreement raised by the 
Western powers, stated its willingness to 
test aerial photography in practice simul- 
taneously with the implementation of 
partial steps in the field of disarmament. 
It proposed that initially aerial inspection 
should cover a definite zone in Europe 
where the bulk of the forces of the op- 
posing military groupings is located, with 
another inspection zone in the Far East. 
However, those proposals were not ac- 
cepted by the Western powers, which 
responded by proposing such variants 
of aerial inspection zones as would place 
the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Treaty 
allies in an unequal position compared to 
the members of NATO, and they were 
therefore unacceptable. 

Thus, neither the Soviet Union's ac- 
ceptance of the idea of partial steps in 
the field of disarmament nor its agree- 
ment to apply aerial photography 
prompted the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and Canada to take 
reciprocal steps and to reach agreement 
on at least some of the aspects of dis- 
armament. 

That does not mean it is impossible 
to agree right now on real and feasible 
steps to prevent surprise attack and on 
initial measures to reduce conventional 
armaments and prohibit atomic weapons. 
A concrete proposal on the setting up of 
control posts at railway stations, in ports, 
on highways and at airfields was sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union to the Sub- 
Committee, but the attitude of the other 
members was negative. They said that 
the proposal was acceptable in principle, 
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but that it could be adopted only subject 
to certain conditions. The proposal in 
fact was rejected, for its acceptance was 
made contingent upon an agreement by 
the Soviet Union to such other Western 
proposals as could not in any way bring 


about agreement. 


Five-Year Moratorium 


The Soviet delegation submits for the 
consideration of the Assembly the Soviet 
Government’s memorandum on _ partial 
steps in the field of disarmament—in 
particular, a new proposal that the pow- 
ers possessing atomic and hydrogen wea- 
pons assume an obligation to renounce 
their use for a five-year period. If no 
far-reaching agreement on disarmament 
is concluded during that period, it will 
be possible to revert to the consideration 
of this question after the five years have 
elapsed. This question should be con- 
sidered separately, and its solution 
should not be made contingent upon the 
solution of other aspects of disarmament. 


Nuclear Tests 


Special attention should be paid to 
the cessation of atomic and hydrogen 
test explosions, The Soviet Government 
associates itself fully with the demands 
voiced by the parliaments of many 
countries, including India, Japan, Burma, 
Indonesia, Ceylon and Yugoslavia; with 
the Colombo resolution of the World 
Peace Council; with the recent decision 
of the British Trade Union Congress; 
and with the opinion of outstanding 
physicists, chemists and _ biologists of 
many countries who urge that the atomic 
and hydrogen test explosions be stopped 
without delay. 

The Soviet Government proposes that 
the question of halting these tests be 
considered as a separate item and that 
agreement be achieved without delay 
on the basis of the following provisions: 

1. That tests shall be discontinued 
as of January 1, 1958, for a period of 
two to three years; 

2. To supervise compliance by the 
States with their obligations regarding 
the suspension of the tests of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, an international 
commission shall be set up which shall 
present its reports to the Security Coun- 
cil and to the General Assembly; 

3. Under the guidance of this com- 
posts shall be estab- 
lished on the basis of reciprocity in the 
territories of the USSR, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and its pos- 
Pacific, including 


mission, control 


sessions and in the 
Australia 

Prompt agreement on the suspension 
of atomic and hydrogen tests would 
make it possible to avert the possible 
effects on human health of radioactive 
fallout and of atomic radiation; would 
slow down the race in the production 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
prevent the development and emergence 
of still more destructive weapons; would 
be the first practical step toward the 
main goal, full and unconditional pro- 
hibition of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons; and would play a considerable part 
in making the general international 


political climate milder and in facili- 
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tating agreement on other aspects of 
disarmament. 

Only one thing is needed to end the 
atomic and hydrogen tests, that is, wil- 
lingness on the part of the three powers 
possessing atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons—the USSR, the United States and 
the United Kingdom—to have the tests 
suspended. Furthermore, scientific prog- 
ress precludes the possibility of this 
agreement’s being misused, because any 
nuclear explosion in any part of the 
world would be immediately detected 
and recorded. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom recognized, in words, the need 
to end nuclear tests, but in deeds they 
frustrated agreement. True, they said 
recently in the Sub-Committee that they 
would initially agree to suspend the tests 
for a period of twelve months—which 
is approximately the time needed to pre- 
pare a new test—but their agreement 
even to that was made subject to such 
conditions as to deprive it of any signifi- 
cance. The Western powers contend that 
in general the problem of ending nuclear 
tests cannot be considered separately but 
must be an integral part of a general 
agreement on disarmament. Thus, one 
outstanding question is tied up to other 
outstanding questions, which, however, 
have no prospect of solution because of 
the refusal of the Western powers to 
accept the prohibition of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The Soviet Union cannot run _ the 
risk of putting its security in jeopardy. 
It wants the USSR, the United States 
and the United Kingdom to put an end 
to all atomic tests simultaneously. The 
General Assembly should raise its voice 
authoritatively in favor of immediately 
halting the tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. 


Composition of Commission 


The conversations which have been 
going on in the United Nations for more 
than ten years have remained fruitless. 
The Disarmament Commission and _ its 
Sub-Committee are obviously unable to 
cope with the tasks they have to tackle. 
The numbers of atomic bombs are con- 
stantly multiplying, and their destructive 
power is ever increasing. No interna- 
tional agreements have been concluded 
which have resulted in the reduction of 
any armed forces. There have been re- 
ductions, but they were the result of 
unilateral action taken by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. 

Lack of agreement even on partial 
measures of disarmament means that 
the arms race will continue, first and 
foremost in the production of the weap- 
ons of mass destruction, 

One of the impediments to agreement 
on disarmament is the narrow and un- 
representative composition of the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee. Whole con- 
tinents, like Asia and Africa, are not 
represented. Indeed, how can positive re- 
sults be expected when four of its five 
members are countries of NaTo, the 
military grouping which bears the re- 
sponsibility for the arms race? 

The time is long overdue to broaden 
the membership of the Disarmament 


Commission and its Sub-Committee by 
including representatives of the countries 
which are opposed to the cold-war pol- 
icy, which pursue a policy of peaceful 
co-existence and which are, naturally, 
eager to achieve disarmament. The 
Soviet Government is pleased that the 
Indian Government has taken a similar 
stand. 

Contrary to all common sense, China 
has not been included in the talks of 
the Sub-Committee, and therefore the 
question of China’s armed forces is not 
being discussed, nor can it be discussed 
in the absence of the Chinese represent- 
atives, but from time to time it is asked 
what is to be done about China. Armed 
forces cannot be reduced with China be- 
ing left aside. Clearly those who are 
against recognizing the People’s Repub- 
lic of China have fallen into the net 
which they themselves have woven. 

The General Assembly should hold a 
serious discussion on the disarmament 
problem to promote agreement. 

The Soviet Union is certainly in favor 
of restricted or even confidential talks 
whenever they can be useful, but when 
such a method does harm rather than 
good, there should be wide publicity and 
extensive participation of other countries 
in the talks. 


A New Factor 


Since the Second World War many 
nations have freed themselves from a 
colonial or semi-colonial regime and 
have embarked on the road of independ- 
ent national development. The peoples 
of scores of Asian and African countries, 
who only recently were deprived not 
only of national independence, but even 
of conditions essential to normal exist- 
ence, now constitute an important new 
factor in the international arena. 

However, millions of people are still 
living under the colonial system. Being 
unable to prevent the growth of the na- 
tional liberation movement, the govern- 
ments of some powers resort to arms 
in order to maintain or restore their 
domination over the population of the 
colonies. At this very moment the blood 
of people whose only fault is that they 
want to live in fredom and independ- 
ence is being shed. It is the duty of 
the United Nations to put an end to for- 
eign military interference in the life 
of the peoples of those countries and to 
safeguard their legitimate national 
rights. 

As for the Soviet Union, it continues 
to condemn, as it always has condemned, 
the colonial system as being a manifest- 
ly unjust system of oppression. 


Near and Middle East 


The Assembly cannot fail to take 
notice of the fact that the situation in 
the Near and Middle East remains tense. 
The chief reason for that is the con- 
tinuing interference of the NATO powers 
in the internal affairs of the people of 
that area, 

Only recently Egypt was the victim of 
aggression. Now Syria has been chosen 
as the object of imperialist intrigues. 
Crude political and economic pressure 
is being exerted against it, plots are be- 
ing concocted against its Government, 
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and lately it is being more and more 
frequently threatened with open military 
intervention. The reason is that the peo- 
ple of Syria and their Government re- 
fuse to submit to foreign dictation or 
to allow their country to be drawn into 
aggressive blocs. It is falsely alleged that 
Syria threatens its neighbors. If that 
were so, why has not the United States 
or the neighbors in question raised the 
matter before the United Nations, be- 
fore its Security Council, in order to 
avert that threat? 

It is also falsely alleged that some 
kind of danger or threat exists for the 
Near and Middle East, caused by the 
Soviet Union. But since no such danger 
in fact exists, the inventors of this alle- 
gation can say nothing intelligible about 
it. They discern a danger in the fact 
that the USSR is opposed to the coun- 
tries of the Near and Middle East be- 
ing subjected to foreign dictation, that 
it is against any foreign interference in 
their affairs and that it is in favor of the 
independence of these countries being 
developed and consolidated. 


The aspiration to safeguard one’s na- 
tional independence is the indisputable 
and inalienable right of every people, 
and such ambitions are in full harmony 
with the principles of the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet Union cannot remain 
an impassive observer while the Near 
and Middle East, an area close to its 
frontiers, is being turned into a_per- 
manent hotbed of military conflicts, 

The USSR is gratified with the good 
relations which have developed between 
it and the Arab countries, but that 


should not prevent the maintenance of 
good relations between the Arab coun- 
tries and other states, such as the United 
States and Britain. The Soviet Union 
itself wants to maintain good relations 


with the Britain and 


France. 

The Soviet Government's proposals 
on improving the situation in the Near 
East provide for the United States, 
Britain, France and the USSR to re- 
nounce the use of force in the Near and 
Middle East and any interference in the 
internal affairs of the countries of that 
area. The United States, Britain and 
France have refused to accept those 
proposals. Their approval by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in one form or another, 
however, might have an important salu- 
tary effect on a situation which is now 
causing justified alarm. 

The Assembly made a_ useful con- 
tribution at its last session when it 
raised its voice in defence of Egypt. It 
would make another useful contribution 
if it would raise its powerful voice in 
defence of the independence of other 
states in the Near and Middle East and 
condemn resolutely the dangerous pol- 
icy pursued by some powers in regard 
to them. 


United States, 


European Security 


There are a number of other urgent 
problems, including those relating to the 
situation in Europe, which should be 
settled in the interests of security. The 
Soviet proposal on the dissolution of 
both NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
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Organization still stands. The USSR con- 
tinues to uphold its proposals on collec- 
tive measures as providing a reliable 
path toward European security. Still 
standing also is its proposal for the con- 
clusion between NATO and Warsaw 
Treaty members of a treaty under which 
both would undertake not to resort to 
force and to settle all disputes by peace- 
ful means. 

It is high time for the United Nations 
to come to an agreement on the defini- 
tion of aggression, a question which for 
at least ten years has been kicked around 
from one committee to another, from 
one Assembly session to another. 


Economic Cooperation 


One of the most important tasks faced 
by the Organization is that of facilitating 
broad and free economic intercourse be- 
tween nations. The state of international 
trade is of particular concern, for cold- 
war policy has cast its long and dark 
shadow there too. Age-long commercial 
ties between nations have been disrupted. 
Efforts by the United States and the 
other NATO powers to undermine the 
economies of the socialist states by im- 
peding trade with them have resulted in 
a situation where ordinary commercial 
methods are decided by various NATO 
staffs rather than in commercial firms 
and business offices. 

At one time an effort was made to 
tighten an economic blockade around the 
Soviet Union, but the latter not only 
overcame the artificial difficulties placed 
in its way, but succeeded in catching 
up with and outstripping many leading 
capitalist powers. Today it is continuing 
to make steady progress in economic de- 
velopment and has sufficiently developed 
the production of goods which formerly 
had to be purchased from the West. 


In many Western countries the view 
seems to be gaining that the policy of 
artifically restricting trade with the 
socialist countries does not pay. The 
United Kingdom, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan and 
several other countries recently decided 
to ease their restrictions on trade with 
the People’s Republic of China. It is 
to be hoped that further progress will 
be made. 


It is by no means easy to promote in- 
ternational economic cooperation, par- 
ticularly in the present atmosphere. Such 
a task would be facilitated by convening 
a representative assembly of all coun- 
tries concerned, to consider thoroughly 
the essential problems of international 
cooperation in the various spheres of 
economic life. At this world economic 
conference it might also be possible to 
come to an understanding regarding the 
setting up within the framework of the 
United Nations of a permanent organ to 
deal with problems of trade. 

Given the desire, a great deal could be 
done to enhance the role of the United 
Nations in the solution of the principal 
international problems. The first neces- 
sity is to give up the attempt to turn the 
United Nations into the instrument of 
the policies of some one power or group 
of powers, as, for instance, persistently 
including in the agenda of the Assembly 


such an obviously provocative item as 
the so-called “Hungarian question.” It 
is time to realize that Hungary has had 
her say. Whether some persons like it or 
not, the Hungarian people will continue 
along the path of building socialism. The 
sooner the disturbance about the “Hun- 
garian question” ends, the better will it 
be both for the authority of the United 
Nations and for the cause of peace. 

Secondly, it is necessary to strengthen 
the United Nations in every way, to en- 
hance the authority and importance of 
its organs, rather than to weaken it 
by setting up various blocs and military 
alliances. 

Thirdly, it is time at long last to settle 
the problem of re-establishing the lawful 
rights of the People’s Republic of China 
in the United Nations, for not a single 
important international problem can be 
settled today by ignoring its position. 

The twelfth session of the General 
Assembly can make substantial progress 
in relaxing tension between nations and 
consolidating peace. Initial steps should 
be taken to settle the most urgent prob- 
lems and thus to pave the way for fur- 
ther action. 


ITALY— 
GIUSEPPE PELLA 


Tt Assembly is meeting under the 

threat of other dangers. There has 
been interference by a foreign power in 
the Near East, while international order 
has not yet been restored in Europe 
where it was upset by the same power, 
which dealt a heavy blow to the prestige 
and authority of the United Nations. A 
Member State which is wont to call it- 
self a supporter of the weak and the 
champion of the oppressed was found 
guilty of an armed attack against the 
people of another state. Relying on its 
own strength, it refused to submit to the 
common will of this Assembly and com- 
ply with the decisions aimed at restor- 
ing the rights of the victim. 

On the other hand, a government set 
up and supported by a foreign power on 
the territory of a Member country has 
been adopting measures constituting a 
permanent, open and flagrant violation 
of human rights. This is very serious. 
What would become of the reliance of 
our peoples in our organization if a 
country, only because of its comparative 
strength, ceases to acknowledge the rights 
of other Member countries when its own 
interests and ambitions are at stake? 

To whom could we then entrust the 
protection of our prestige if not to our- 
selves? What would then become of our 
rights? 

The labors of the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee have been keenly followed by 
public opinion. Countries are quite aware 
that the desire of the West to avoid all 
conflicts is not merely lip service. They 
are also aware of the fact that an agree- 
ment can only be reached if serious guar- 
antees—moral and material—against an 
outside attack are offered to all con- 
cerned. Any solution, to have a real 
value,. implies a careful examination of 
the elements of the problem. These are: 
first, the reduction of armaments; sec- 
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ondly, the guarantee of controls; and 
thirdly, a solution of the various out 
standing political problems. They hinge 
one on the other and a solution would go 
a long way toward securing peace 

With regard to the thermonuclear ex- 
periments, nobody can ignore the legiti 
mate anxieties to which they give rise 
A proposal has been made to suspend 
them but t proposal requires, as a 
counterpart, that stockpiling and pro 
duction of nuclear weapons should also 
be suspended. How can it be honestly 
maintained that the danger rests in the 
technical and theoretical improvement of 
arms and not iccumulation§ of 
stocks? We are confronted once again 
with a maneuver which makes us doubt 
ful as to the real intention of some 
of the parties concerned. We cannot help 
but feel that this is a propaganda move 
We, on the contrary, are looking for a 
loyal and honest agreement 


Freedom of Information 


It is high time we found a solution 
to the problem of freedom of informa- 
tion, Information is one of the corner- 
stones Of our Organization and one of 
the fundamental freedoms of man. By 
way of example I would ask our Secre- 
tary-General whether there are any statis- 
tics, issued by our information centres, 
concerning the dissemination among the 
peoples of Hungary and neighboring coun 
tries, of the information in the report 
of the Special Committee on Hungary, 
on the events of 1956. My delegation 
wonders whether it should not be com- 
pulsory for all Member States to allow, 
in the interior of their countries, the 
free dissemination of information on im- 
portant issues, having as their source the 
United Nations. There exists a moral 
obligation to this effect, but its enforce 
ment is far from perfect and the infor 
mation Organization 
should take direct charge of the distribu- 
tion of documents and spreading of news 
Assembly. This would 
constitute a system of checks and coun- 
terchecks before public opinion: it could 
help either to spread correct information 
or, at least, to expose intentional black- 


outs 


services of our 


issuing from our 


Our political planet is evolving and 
new sovereign nations are born. In this 
field Italy modestly claims some recog 
nition, Our action in Somaliland has held 
the attention of the United Nations which 
has passed favorable judgment on it. We 
ire deeply satisfied that our efforts in 
that country have been properly appre 
ciated. The which we have 
iccepted in the name of human solidar 
ity will bear their fruit. With every 
passing year the date for the full inde 


Sacrifices 


pendence of Somaliland is growing 
closer. Most government responsibilities 
already have been transferred from the 
Italian administration to the Somali Gov- 


ernment 
Charter Review 


We are favorably inclined towards a 
This is a delicate 
matter demanding careful study. There 
must be a balance between the various 
responsibilities, No haste could be justi- 


revision of the Charter 


fied in establishing new conditions under 
which we would be asked to work. The 
membership of the Security Council and 
of the Economic and Social Council 
should be increased and room should be 
found in our collective life for those 
peoples who have just been born to new 
national life. 

With regard to the establishment of a 
European Economic Community there 
are some misgivings over the possibility 
that an integrated Europe may resort 
to a policy of protectionism and discrim- 
ination against the outside world, That 
is not the approach or the intention of 
the Italian Government. Nothing could 
be further from our mind. The legiti- 
mate interests of countries not members 
of the Community are not only safe- 
guarded by the provisions of the Treaty, 
but will be further secured by subse- 
quent agreements aiming at harmonizing 
common interests. The European Com- 
munity will therefore remain open to the 
world. 

It is essential that we should not lose 
sight of one basic fact. Economic im- 
provement and industrial development 
would lead us to a bitterly disappoint- 
ing result if individual freedom were not 
safeguarded or increased. This kind of 
development would place far too heavy 
a burden on the generations enslaved 
under the pretext of a better life for 
generations to come. We must constantly 
bear in mind that the industrial revolu- 
tion which transformed the civilization 
of Western Europe was accompanied by 
Steady progress on the road to freedom, 
whilst success in the field of production 
proceeded hand in hand with an increas- 
ingly equitable distribution. The chief 
aim of those countries which strive to 
achieve this same industrial revolution 
must be to couple the largest measure of 
economic and social advancement with 
the largest measure of freedom. The at- 
tainment of this ideal may be rendered 
less difficult by international economic 
cooperation. All our efforts should con- 
verge on this aim, both within our na- 
tional communities and within the 
international community, whose needs 
and aspirations are expressed here in 
the United Nations. 


Deep Gulf 


In the Near East we still encounter 
problems which have opened a deep 
gulf which threatens to become deeper 
and deeper and is already causing great 
suffering to hundreds of thousands of 
refugees. These conflicts weigh heavily 
on mutual understanding among nations, 
and represent a permanent threat to 
peace easily exploited by the enemies of 
the principles inspiring our Organization. 

Owing to its geographic position and 
its traditional bonds of friendship in 
those areas, Italy feels it should con- 
tribute to all efforts aiming at a settle- 
ment in the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter. It is our hope that the United 
Nations will be willing to reconsider the 
situation with a view to eliminating all 
reasons for mutual suspicion, disregard- 
ing all emotional motives and ill-advised 
suggestions. 

We are concerned about other areas in 


the Mediterranean, Italy, tied by feelings 
of sincere friendship to France, and 
rightly concerned about its traditional 
friendly relations with the Islamic world, 
is fully conscious of the difficulties sur- 
rounding the Algerian problem. | again 
hope that the wishes expressed by the 
United Nations may find prompt realiza- 
tion in the interests of the Algerian popu- 
lation and of France as well as in the 
interests Of peace and prosperity in the 
Mediterranean. 

My country has found its security in 
Atlantic solidarity. We stand firmly by 
the North Atlantic Alliance, which binds 
the free world and which is essential to 
the maintenance of peace and to the 
safeguarding of our liberties. The prob- 
lems still awaiting a solution in the Medi- 
terranean area are of great importance, 
nor can we expect easy solutions for 
them. But it is essential that we should 
arrive at those solutions under the ban- 
ner of common interest and in an effort 
to achieve constructive mutual under- 
standing. Violence must come to an end 
Men must live to achieve their own good 
and that of others at the same time 


IRELAND— 
FRANK AIKEN 


Som people place great hopes in the 
outcome of disarmament talks and 
have reached the optimistic conclusion that 
the very destructiveness of modern 
weapons will prevent another war. Others 
are beginning to fear that another war 
may be inevitable, because they see little 
hope for the general acceptance of the 
only basis for permanent peace—the rule 
of law based on justice. Where there is a 
vital conflict of interests, or mutual fear 
of deadly violence, between two sets of 
human beings, peace can only be main 
tained in one of two ways: by the ac- 
ceptance of the rule of law or by the 
superior force of a third party. We are 
all now in the inescapable dilemma that 
we have no third party except the collec- 
tive judgment of mankind represented in 
this Assembly; unless we now make rapid 
progress toward the rule of law, we may 
soon have drifted past the last opportu- 
nity to prevent the use of the ultimate 
weapons. 

If anyone relies on the disarmament 
approach alone to prevent war, let him 
reflect that the last series of disarmament 
conferences began in 1920 and continued 
up to and even through the first battles 
of the last war. If he relies on the 
destructiveness of weapons alone to pre- 
vent war, let him reflect that it did not 
prevent war in 1939, although more 
frightful destruction and loss of life was 
anticipated than actually took place up 
to the burning of Hamburg. 

There are many in this Assembly and 
outside it who know from experience 
that fear does not always prevent war 
and that, indeed, it sometimes drives gen- 
uinely peace-loving nations to make war. 
Fear does not paralyze the average man 
or the average nation; it stirs them into 
a feverish search for more and better 
weapons than their enemies have pro- 
duced. 

As the masses of military weapons and 
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forces are becoming critical, science is 
rapidly annihilating the safety factor of 
distance. If we want to prevent an ex- 
plosion, we must waste no time. We must 
immediately increase the distance be- 
tween the explosive masses and, while 
distance still affords some measure of 
protection, use all our energy to lay the 
foundations for peace. 

The danger of war is inherent in the 
potential threat which each of the two 
tremendous concentrations of power rep- 
resents for the other. The very existence 
of these gigantic and highly centralized 
forces, with no comparable force to hold 
a balance between them, is something 
new in human history. 


Competitive Diplomacy 


The relations between the great powers 
at present are marked by an intensely 
competitive diplomacy. Such a diplomatic 
struggle is not compatible with progress 
toward disarmament. As long as that 
struggle continues, disarmament talks can 
be little more than a facade, concealing 
the real trend that is taking place—a 
trend not toward peace but toward war. 
That kind of disarmament discussion, the 
illusory kind, so far from being a prep- 
aration for peace, is in itself an actual 
threat to the peace. It is a threat because 
it gives the peoples of the world the false 
idea that they are safe, whereas in reality 
we are all in deadly and imminent 
danger. 

In the Middle East, for example, the 
danger comes not from the confrontation 
of great military forces, or from military 
occupation, but from acute diplomatic 
competition for ascendancy in a sensitive 
strategic area, rich in the most vital raw 
material of the modern world—oil—but 
up to now with a low standard of living. 
In that area, and to a lesser degree in 
other areas, each power bids against the 
other to secure governments friendly to 
itself. 

The progress toward disaster in the 
Middle East can be arrested only if the 
powers concerned in their own interest 
genuinely agree to respect the sovereignty 
of the weaker countries, to harmonize 
their policies through the United Nations 
and to abate their diplomatic competition. 
Such an agreement would constitute a 
mutual diplomatic drawing-back com- 
parable to the military drawing-back 
which we envisaged in the case of Eu- 
rope, and would serve the same end: the 
reduction of international friction in 
order that real progress can be made to- 
ward disarmament and peace. The name 
“condominium” has been used to describe 
a possible common policy to be agreed 
upon between the powers in relation to 
the Middle East. It would be hard to 
think of a term with more unfortunate 
suggestions. What is needed is not a con- 
dominium but a non-dominion. 

This Organization has accomplished 
much useful work in the Middle East. 
But no one would claim that the efforts 
made so far, inside or outside this Or- 
ganization, have been commensurate with 
the colossal scale of the problem. To say 
that investment on the scale required is 
beyond the bounds of economic and 
financial possibility is a misconception. 
What is needed is not for the powers to 
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spend more money, but to spend it on 
different things. 

We believe a commission of this Or- 
ganization could be created for the pro- 
motion of reconciliation and economic 
development in the Middle East. Through 
that commission, the highly developed 
countries could canalize their economic 
aid to the area. That aid would be with- 
out political conditions—or rather with 
only one political condition: that the 
beneficiaries should avoid recourse to 
war. 

It may be said that such projects are 
visionary, Perhaps they are, but those 
who like to use that word to describe 
any far-reaching suggestion for peace 
would be well advised to keep another 
vision before their eyes: a vision of 
what the third world war would mean 
for mankind. 


A Way Out 


Is there a way out? We suggest that 
the way is through the acceptance of 
the following general principles: Powers 
which are in forcible occupation of for- 
eign territories must declare their willing- 
ness to withdraw at the earliest practi- 
cable date to be fixed in agreement with 
the United Nations. 

The inhabitants of the territories con- 
cerned must declare their willingness to 
be patient until that date arrives, in each 
case, and to act forgivingly and gener- 
ously thereafter. 

The United Nations must declare its 
willingness to accept as a common bur- 
den the cost of the practical steps neces- 
sary to assist the withdrawal of the 
occupying powers, to supervise the ful- 
filment of the pledges given by the 
peoples in the territories evacuated, and 
to assist the newly enfranchised peoples 
to meet the responsibilities of freedom. 

The great powers must reach an agree- 
ment to halt their present acute diplo- 
matic competition, involving the selective 
arming and subsidizing of weaker peo- 
ples. For that competition, they must 
substitute a joint effort along some such 
lines as those suggested for the Middle 
East. 

We have no intention of attempting to 
draft a program to deal with the with- 
drawal of all the various types of occu- 
pation, ancient and modern, from terri- 
tories with different degrees of cultural 
and political development. That, in ap- 
propriate cases, must be the duty and the 
work of a competent executive authority 
responsible to this Assembly over a num- 
ber of years to come. 

Our own outstanding national problem 
—the division of our country — must 
eventually be solved by the practical 
application of the principles of the Char- 
ter and, specifically, the principle of self- 
determination of peoples. We have never 
ceased to demand the application of that 
principle in our own as well as in other 
cases, and from it we have nothing to 
fear. 

The principle of self-determination of 
peoples ought to be the great master 
principle by which this Assembly should 
be guided in its quest for a just and 
peaceful world order. That principle 
holds the key to the reunification of Ger- 
many, to the solution of the Cyprus 


question and also to one of the most 
acute and urgent of the contemporary 
conflicts which threaten world peace— 
the conflict in Algeria. 

We would urge the French Govern- 
ment, in the interest of the French peo- 
ple, of the French settlers, of the peace 
of mind of its friends, of world peace, 
and for the glory of France, to declare 
its readiness to concede the right of self- 
determination to Algeria at the earliest 
practicable date to be fixed in agreement 
with this Organization. We would urge it 
to concede that right absolutely and un- 
equivocally; to declare that it is prepared 
to negotiate with the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the Algerian people, and to 
accept their majority will for the future 
of Algeria—whether it be for union with 
France, association with France, or com- 
plete separation and independence. 

We would urge the revolutionaries in 
Algeria, for their part, to cease fire forth- 
with; to accept peacefully the result of 
free elections and negotiations, and to 
declare their willingness—if they win 
those elections—to be not only just but 
generous to all the European settlers who 
wish to remain following a settlement. 
We would urge the United Nations in the 
particular circumstances of the Algerian 
case to agree to supervise the arrange- 
ments agreed upon between France and 
Algeria; to be prepared to supply as 
supervisors for the elections men who 
have practical experience of free elec- 
tions; to be prepared, if necessary, to 
supply a United Nations police force to 
assist in preserving law and order over 
a transitional period. Should any settler 
desire to leave, it should be for the 
United Nations to fix a generous rate of 
compensation, and if need be, to provide 
loans to Algeria to enable prompt pay- 
ments to be made, Finally, we would 
appeal to both the French and the Alge- 
rian peoples to cooperate for their mu- 
tual benefit and for the benefit of us all. 

La présence francaise, of which the 
world stands in need, is not a matter of 
colonial dominion but of the intellectual 
and moral leadership which generations 
of her gifted sons have earned for the 
great French nation. That is the true 
meaning of la présence frangaise, of 
which the world stands deprived while 
France is absent in Algeria. France is 
often urged to liberate Algeria: it is even 
more important that France should lib- 
erate herself from Algeria. 


PERU— 
MANUEL CISNEROS 


T= delegation of Peru is sorry that 

no agreement has been arrived at for 
free elections to be held and thereby 
bring about the unification of Germany 
within a democratic framework and in 
close cooperation with the rest of Eu- 
rope. The representation of Europe here 
will not be complete until a democratic 
and a reunified Germany is a Member 
of the United Nations. 

In the meantime, the presence of many 
new European states as Members opens 
the road to a close cooperation between 
the Latin American countries and the 
Latin countries of Europe. 





Universality in the United Nations has 
coincided with the consolidation of its 
authority when discussing serious prob- 
lems. The fulfilment of the General As- 
sembly decisions by the Western powers 
strengthened the United Nations and 
created for the world an atmosphere of 
belief and understanding of the growth 
of an international juridical conscience 
The United Nations, with dignity and 
justice, overcame one of the gravest 
crises in its history and showed that an 
international police force could be em- 
ployed and could work. It is to be hoped 
that it will become a permanent body 
of the Organization. 

In the case of Hungary, however, the 
Soviet Union has not fulfilled the rec- 
ommendations of the Assembly, even 
though they are based on the Charter 
and on treaties ratified by the Soviet 
Union itself. 

The ideas of avoiding surprise attack; 
the “open skies” proposal which places 
the territories of the Soviet Union and 
the United States on an equal footing 
for inspection; the proposal of the cessa 
tion of production of nuclear energy for 
war purposes, under adequate inspection; 
the suspension of nuclear tests; and the 
reduction of conventional armaments 
gave us all the hope that we would soon 
come to an agreement on disarmament 
At the moment this seemed probable, 
the Soviet Union rejected the proposals 
and created a new period of interna- 
tional tension, 

Although the United Nations has not 
completed its work to ensure the safe- 
guarding of human rights recognized in 
international law, Peru is among the 
countries where human rights are exer- 
cised and protected. 

Peru will support the programs of tech- 
nical assistance of the United Nations 
and appreciates the efficient and fruitful 
way in which these services of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies have 
contributed to its orderly progress. 

However, though technical coopera- 
tion is important in itself, it is only the 
means to create economic, social, politi- 
cal and cultural welfare. Hence the 
urgency of greater capitalization of the 
economies of countries in the throes of 
development 

Within a system of economic and 
political freedom, Peruvian production 
has grown; investment of foreign capital 
has increased; its industry has expanded 
considerably; credit has been = safe- 
guarded; and currency has maintained its 
level for the last ten years. All this has 
occurred under not entirely propitious cir- 
cumstances, including an annual increase 
of population by more than two per cent, 
one of the highest rates in the world 
To face the human problem in the future, 
Peru will have to count on international 
cooperation 

First of all, there should be bilateral 
action such as a greater exchange of tech- 
nical know-how, and the granting of 
credits or capital for approved enterprises 
or plans, This bilateral action must pri- 
marily support Peruvian export goods- 
the main source of national capitaliza- 
tion—for just treatment on the interna- 
tional market, where they may be stable 
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and not at the mercy of irregularities and 
fluctuations. Peruvian products should 
not be restricted by customs when enter- 
ing other countries. Highly industrialized 
countries should not, in times of need and 
worry, push countries producing raw ma- 
terials to invest their resources and in- 
tensify production—only to desert them 
when the urgency has been overcome and 
the supply is certain. That practice ruins 
production and, consequently, local in- 
vestments. ; 

Multilaterally speaking, there is still 
more to do. The Peruvian delegation 
strongly favors the idea of a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED). Requests for capi- 
tal required by economically underde- 
veloped countries would absorb the capi- 
tal investment coming from private 
sources and make full use of the finan- 
cial cooperation of such an international 
body as SUNFED. 

It is difficult for the great powers to 
agree on the immediate setting up of 
this Fund while the uncertain interna- 
tional situation still forces them into 
enormous arms expenditures, but the idea 
should not be shelved indefinitely. 

If there is in principle an agreement 
on setting up SUNFED, while repeating 
the Assembly’s desire for a disarmament 
agreement, it might be possible to stage 
simultaneous measures, so that in a 
synchronized, though limited and grad- 
ual way, disarmament and the accumula- 
tion of funds for the projected organi- 
zation might be achieved. 


CANADA— 
JoHN G. DIEFENBAKER 


TH recent change of government in 

Canada does not mean. that there has 
been any change whatsoever in its funda- 
mental international principles or _atti- 
tudes. Support of the United Nations is 
the cornerstone of its foreign policy. 

Countries like Canada, acting in con- 
sultation with other friendly nations, can 
exert an influence far stronger than 
would be possible outside the United Na- 
tions. 

Its membership in the British Com- 
monwealth, while fundamental to its 
destiny, does not detract in any way 
from the closeness and neighborliness of 
Canada’s relationships with the United 
States, to which it is joined by a “built- 
in stabilizer” for unity: traditional re- 
spect for the rights of man and un- 
swerving dedication to freedom. It is 
clearly established and irrefutable that, 
if the United States were aggressive and 
sought territorial advantage and _ fo- 
mented war, as its enemies contend, 
Canada would not have maintained its 
existence as an independent nation. 

Nato constitutes a major bulwark 
against the forces of aggression, and Can- 
ada will continue to support it with all 
the power at its command, regardless of 
threats from any source. If the notes de- 
livered by the Soviet Union this summer 
to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, France 
and Norway are indicative of any new 
trend in Soviet policy, then there is more 


need today than ever before to maintain 
the unity of Nato. Canada wants peace, 
and if Nato had aggressive designs any- 
where in the world, Canada would not 
remain a member. 

Disarmament is a matter of first im- 
portance to this Assembly today, when 
$85 billion per year is being spent for 
war materials for defence, mobilization 
and manpower. 


Dominant Fear 


What nations fear today more than 
anything else is that war will come sud- 
denly and precipitately, without warning 
Or opportunity for defence. Until the 
Second World War, a surprise attack 
was almost impossible. No country could 
conceal the mobilization of its forces. 
But today, when a nuclear attack could 
be mounted in a few hours and secrecy 
maintained until the atomic bombers ap- 
peared on the radar screens, the danger 
of a secret and surprise attack is feared 
by all mankind. And this is increasingly 
a danger with the potential development 
of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
This Assembly should act promptly and 
effectively to bring about control of the 
use of this dread menace, the ultimate 
engine of destruction. 

Canada is vitally concerned because of 
its strategic position as one of the most 
vulnerable nations in any future war, be- 
ing the closest neighbor of the United 
States and the USSR. 

The disarmament proposals put before 
the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission by the four Western powers 
included a suspension of tests of nuclear 
and atomic weapons for a year, condi- 
tional on a disarmament convention; it 
would be renewable for a second year if 
satisfactory progress had been made 
toward a cessation of the production of 
nuclear weapons. Suspension of tests can- 
not stop the stockpiling of nuclear weap- 
ons or the atomic armaments race. The 
only way to do this is to divert fission- 
able material to peaceful use, as the 
eleven-point Western proposals also sug- 
gested, 

This suspension would be dependent 
on the establishment of nuclear watching 
posts in the territories agreed on of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union and other countries. 

A surprise attack on or from North 
America would be through the Arctic re- 
gions. Canada and the United States have 
no aggressive designs against the USSR 
or any other nation. Canada has nothing 
to fear from inspection of the Arctic re- 
gions: we unequivocally render and will 
continue to render available for inspec- 
tion all our northern and Arctic areas. 

At the time of submission of the West- 
ern proposals, Canada stated that if the 
Soviet Union would reciprocate, Canada 
would include all or a part of its territory 
in an equitable system of aerial inspec- 
tion, considering that a useful start in 
providing safeguards against surprise at- 
tack could be made in the Arctic areas. 

Also included in the first stage were a 
limitation on the size of armed forces; a 
ban on the use of nuclear weapons ex- 
cept in the case of defence; and “interna- 
tional supervision” to ensure that fission- 
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able materials should be produced for 
peaceful uses only. 

These proposals were believed to be 
eminently fair and workable, but the So- 
viet Union contemptuously refused to 
consider them. Surely they must realize 
that in the present climate of distrust and 
fear, paper declarations, however pious 
their purpose, are not acceptable. A pre- 
requisite to disarmament must be an ade- 
quate system of inspection and control. 
Disarmament unsupervised by adequate 
inspection would be dangerous to those 
nations which have the habit of keeping 
their pledged word. 

Of what value would be a Soviet un- 
dertaking not to use atomic or hydrogen 
weapons for a period of five years unless 
full inspection were possible and pro- 
vided for? Disarmament proposals with- 
out inspection are meaningless. 

The recent disarmament talks which 
ended without agreement were not en- 
tirely a failure as the positions of both 
sides were brought closer. The Sub-Com- 
mittee must continue to operate. Canada 
would agree to its membership being 
broadened if that would lead to a quicker 
and better solution of this grave problem. 
Canada goes even further: it is prepared 
to withdraw from the Sub-Committee, on 
which it has worked from the beginning. 
It will do anything at all, take any stand 
whatever short of its safety and its sur- 
vival in order to bring about a consider- 
able measure of disarmament. 

A salutary effect might be achieved by 
adding other powers to participate; they 
might help to find agreement where the 
present members have not. But geogra- 
phy alone should not be the basis for 
choosing additional members, for all 
members are not equally equipped to 
contribute toward agreement. Canada 
recognizes the anomalies of its own status 
as a permanent member of this Sub-Com- 
mittee. Because it is unable to produce, 
Canada knows that it has not stood on 
equal terms with the other members for 
it lacks that responsibility and direct in- 
terest which should be of the essence of 
membership. 

One other matter is of vital import- 
ance today—the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. UNEF has had a stabilizing 
and tranquilizing influence in the Middle 
East. 

The Canadian Government is naturally 
deeply gratified that UNEF has had so 
large a measure of success in its endeav- 
ors under a Canadian commander, Gen- 
eral Burns. Canadian troops make up 
some 1,200 of the total personnel of 
6,000 and Canada will continue its strong 
support for the continuance of UNEF un- 
til its work is done. 

To provide money to continue the 
force, an assessment among all nations 
of the United Nations would be in keep- 
ing with its service to peace and with the 
declarations of the Charter. 

Out of the experience of UNEF it 
should be possible to evolve a system to 
provide the United Nations with appro- 
priate forces for similar services wherever 
they may be required. Only by the estab- 
lishment of such a permanent interna- 
tional force can many of the hopes of 
San Francisco be achieved. 

Now about the United Nations itself. 
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It has had many successes in its endeav- 
ors to keep the peace, and it has had 
failures, but it is questionable whether, 
under the shadow of the dread menace 
of the latest nuclear weapons, it can af- 
ford any more major failures. 

At the eleventh session, the United Na- 
tions could not assure justice to the Hun- 
garians, not from any weakness in the 
Charter, but because of double standards 
in the performance of some of its Mem- 
bers. No double standards are provided 
for in the Charter. Some nations abide 
by the decisions; others do not. And 
there is no use in pretending that in all 
cases the United Nations can force re- 
calcitrant Members to behave as the 
Charter dictates. Nor could it if the 
Charter were amended. 

The United Nations must be a flexible 
instrument. It must not become frozen by 
the creation of hostile blocs, which will 
stultify efforts to find real and sensible 
solutions. There has been quite a move- 
ment against the bloc system at the pres- 
ent session. While it is healthy that Mem- 
ber states should group together on a 
basis of common interest, and, at times, 
adopt common policies, such groups must 
not become blocs which would strangle 
the independent thinking of their mem- 
bers and prevent the solution of prob- 
lems on considerations of merit; for blocs 
tend to create counter-blocs and, in the 
end, defeat their own purposes, 

Canada belongs to many associations, 
all of which it values highly—with its 
colleagues in the Commonwealth, with 
its allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, with its neighbors in the 
Americas and across the Pacific. Canada 
will work with those nations when com- 
mon views or policies are shared, but it 
will not be a party in any way to any 
bloc which prevents it from judging is- 
sues on their merits as Canada sees them. 

The United Nations will be effective 
and true to the principles of the Charter 
when no nation, however powerful, per- 
mits itself the luxury of violating its 
principles or flouting its decisions. Man- 
kind would breathe easier if this Assem- 
bly might be known in future years as 
the “Disarmament Assembly.” 


COLOMBIA— 
CaRLOS SANZ DE SANTAMARIA 


IGHTY-TWO nations joined the Organi- 

“zation so that through discussion of 
interests different from their own aspira- 
tions and ideologies they could solve 
their problems under the common in- 
terest, which is the safeguarding of the 
spirit of the Charter. Diversity of view is 
no hindrance to co-existence, which, even 
though disagreements exist, is the reason 
for the creation and constant improve- 
ment of international law. The United 
Nations is the place where disagreements 
must be discussed until satisfactory solu- 
tions are found. 

For example, last year France agreed 
to the inclusion in the agenda of the 
question of Algeria, realizing that the 
way to solution led not through opposi- 
tion to inclusion, but through discussion, 


with the goal of re-establishing peace in 
Algeria, foilowed by free elections per- 
mitting the Algeria people to decide their 
own future. 

When considered for inclusion in the 
Assembly’s agenda for purposes of in- 
formation and discussion, the so-called 
“colonial” issues have always been con- 
fronted by the Article of the Charter cov- 
ering the absolute sovereignty of a state 
to handle matters which are essentially 
within its own domestic jurisdiction. No 
state is willing to accept foreign inter- 
ference which violates its constitutional 
purview. But the mere study of such 
situations is not interference, but a 
means whereby this Assembly can deter- 
mine whether a state’s sovereignty is 
being encroached upon by other states, 
whether governments administering terri- 
tories not yet self-governed are fulfilling 
their assumed duties and whether human 
rights are being violated in such terri- 
tories or even in sovereign states. 

A change should be made in the 
modalities of inclusion of items in the 
agenda. Inclusion itself does not in any 
way imply prejudgment on substance. 
But a change is needed to give a more 
harmonious and global interpretation to 
the Charter which stands for non-inter- 
vention in matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states and, at the 
same time, the rights of peoples in non- 
self-governing territories and respect for 
human rights. 

A careful study of complete informa- 
tion in each case will allow the Assembly 
to judge whether a problem concerns the 
Organization or whether it falls within 
a state’s exclusive competence and 
sovereignty. 

In matters touching upon colonialism, 
a distinction should be made between 
those which are traditionally colonial and 
those dealing with the encouragement of 
education and training of peoples not yet 
self-governing to lead them to political 
independence. 

Colombia is concerned with any ques- 
tion dealing with the investigation of the 
violation of human rights and the re- 
spect for the dignity and worth of the 
human person, no matter what the or- 
ganization or political structure of the 
state not respecting nor guaranteeing 
them. 

The work of the United Nations in the 
economic, social and cultural fields is as 
important as that in the political field. 
Support and help for the semideveloped 
or underdeveloped countries must in- 
crease day by day, for the economic 
problems of one of them, if allowed to 
become acute, can have serious and even 
universal effects. 

At the recent Economic Conference of 
the Organization of American States in 
Buenos Aires, such regional problems as 
overproduction, basic commodities, inter- 
national cooperation for monetary stabili- 
zation, regional markets and the financ- 
ing of economic development were 
studied. It is deplorable that no economic 
convention has yet been drawn up creat- 
ing true inter-American cooperation and 
integration. 

International cooperation can hardly be 
achieved without effective economic in- 
tegration. It is extremely difficult to 
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obtain complete singleness of thought 
and political action between countries 
having a high standard of living, en 
couraging the development of ideas of 
freedom, and those in which, because 
of the ignorance and poverty of the 
greater masses of the population, there is 
opposition to such ideas 

These thoughts become increasingly 
manifest if it is borne in mind that the 
American states are a regional grouping 
that no one could qualify as capable of 
aggression or threatening aggression 
World political and economic balance 
cannot possibly be brought about without 
taking into full acount the will and deci- 
sions of Latin America. 

In fulfillment of its international com 
mitments, Colombia sent military forces 
to Korea during that emergency, and 
again sent military units, which are still 
in the field, when the Secretary-General 
requested them for the United Nations 
Emergency Force 

Preliminary work 
resistance to any reform of the Charter 


shows a. certain 
even though the original formulas and 
provisions are often inadequate to solve 
many problems. Colombia will support 
reforms giving the Organization a uni 
versality of study and decision based 
upon the juridical equality of all states 
Having regarded as insufficient the repre 
sentation in the councils and organs of 
the United Nations of the groups of 
States recently admitted to membership, 
it will also support increases in the num 
ber of seats necessary to guarantee ade 
quate participation of those new groups. 

The United Nations could play an im 
mense role by seeking measures whereby 
countries which have unexploited lands 
and natural aspire to 
greater immigration could prepare for 
immigrants from overpopulated coun 
tries, with the previous investment of 
capital which would guarantee the re 
settlement of such new groups of pop 
ulation 

When the observance and 
ment of international law will permit the 


resources and 


improve 


investment for education, culture and the 
health and welfare of nations of what is 
now being spent on war and defence 
preparations instead, humanity will face 
an incomparably brighter future. 

The Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union suggested that world economic 
problems should be examined in a new 
general conference similar to that held 
after the Second World War. In Colom 
bia it is felt that such a_ specialized 
conference would bring up to date the 
previous plans and concepts in the light 
of present-day technical, political and 


economic facts. 


NEW ZEALAND— 


rT, L. MacDonaLp 


NFORMAL consultation among delega 

tions is an essential part of the process 
by which Assembly and committee de- 
cisions are influenced. As membership 
grows, it becomes more difficult to main- 
tain a full range of consultation. This is 
a problem which especially affects the 
smaller delegations. To form a sound 
opinion about one’s own course of action, 


one must take into account other points 
of view. A larger Assembly 
the need for group consultation. But it 
should not increase the influence of the 
group over its own members. 

The Soviet Union Foreign Minister 
has laid stress on the need for measures 
to enhance the authority of the United 
Nations and to ease international tension. 
He placed before the Assembly a draft 
declaration on the principles of peaceful 
co-existence among states. Can Mr. 
Gromyko be surprised, while our de- 
liberations on Hungary are fresh in our 
minds, that we should weigh these draft 
principles against Soviet conduct in 
Hungary? 


increases 


Unassailable Record 


Nothing that the Soviet Union has 
said, in this, or in the last Assembly. 
nothing that the Soviet Union may say 
in the future, can alter the facts. There 
can be no further argument about what 
was done in Hungary. In the five-power 
report, the Assembly has an unassailable 
record of the origin, course and conse- 
quences of a brutal and unremitting at- 
tack on the liberties of a proud people. 
As long as the Soviet Union continues 
to defy the resolutions of the General 
Assembly, as long as it denies the Hun 
garian people the right to decide their 
own destinies, so long must the United 
Nations continue to manifest its concern 
with the Hungarian issue. World opinion 
waits for the response of the Soviet 
rulers to the Assembly’s resolutions. 

In another troubled area, great nations 
and small gave practical demonstrations 
of respect for the Assembly’s wishes. 
Open hostilities in the Middle East were 
ended. The forces of other countries were 
withdrawn from Fgyptian territory, Rel 
ative quiet has prevailed along the armis- 
tice lines between Israel and the neigh 
boring Arab states. 

We should remember that this condi- 
tion of peace is due in large measure 
to the presence of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. In many ways, the 
establishment of that Force has shown 
this Organization at a high level of 
practical achievement. The conduct of 
the Force itself, and the good judgment 
of its Commander, have amply justified 
the Assembly's confidence. 

These developments have been accom- 
panied by other improvements in the 
Middle East situation. The Suez Canal 
has been cleared. To a large extent, the 
Canal has again become what it was al- 
ways intended to be: a free, commercial 
waterway linking the countries east of 
Suez, as far away as Australia and New 
Zealand, with the countries of Europe 
and the West. 

Finally, a new source of support, both 
economic and military, has been af- 
forded to the countries of the Middle 
East. In a period in which power rela- 
tionships have shifted, the Eisenhower 
Doctrine has offered help and encour- 
agement in an area where stability has 
been gravely undermined. 

Important as these gains are, they have 
yet to be consolidated and extended be- 
fore any lasting achievement can _ be 
claimed. This is one of the greatest of 


the challenges which face the present 
session of the General Assembly. Ship- 
ping is once more passing through the 
Suez Canal, but the conditions of passage 
are by no means satisfactory. As long 


as Israel shipping is prevented from 
using the Canal, the provisions of the 
1888 Convention will not be fully carried 
out, and the international character of 
the waterway will be infringed. 

Freedom of navigation demands that 
the Canal be operated under a system 
which treats the ships of all nations 
alike. Moreover, this system, while being 
of benefit to Egypt, should offer ade- 
quate guarantees of efficient and stable 
management in the international interest. 
The Security Council, in considering the 
Egyptian Government's declaration of 
April 24 last concerning the operation 
of the Canal, referred to aspects which 
still required clarification. Failing such 
clarification, my Government feels no 
assurance that the controlling power will 
not be misused. 

As the past year has shown, the weak- 
nesses and dissensions of the Middle 
East increase the ever-present dangers of 
communist domination. With the terrible 
example of Hungary before them, it 
might have been expected that all Gov- 
ernments in the area would have rallied 
to resist the spread of Soviet influence. 
In fact, the Soviet Union has found new 
opportunities to exploit not only inter- 
national tension, but also political diffi- 
culties and divisions within individual 
Middle Eastern countries, In one such 
country at least, the Soviet Union ap- 
pears to have succeeded in establishing 
a beachhead of subversion. The Gen- 
eral Assembly must look beyond the 
results of tension to its causes, and must 
work for the removal or correction of 
those causes. 


Future of UNEF 


The first test is that of our willingness 
to keep UNEF in being and to assure its 
financial support. Here the record is not 
very encouraging. UNEF is the creation 
of this Assembly, and the force itself is 
the chosen instrument of this Organiza- 
tion. Yet the facts are these. Of the first 
ten million dollars, which were to be 
subscribed in accordance with the or- 
dinary budgetary assessments, little more 
than half has been paid. The voluntary 
subscriptions, which have come from six 
contributors only, have added another 
million dollars. Of the estimated cost up 
to the end of this year, less than one 
third is in sight. 

Unless Member States show greater 
willingness to contribute to its support 
on an equitable basis, there is a clear 
danger that the Force will come to an 
end. We believe that the maintenance 
of UNEF is essential. We have already 
contributed to its upkeep, both in accord- 
ance with our budgetary assessment and 
on a voluntary basis. We are prepared 
to continue to play our part in the future, 
while the need for the Force remains. At 
the same time, we feel that the effort to 
deal with the underlying problems of the 
Middle East must be intensified. 

If the Middle East presents the terri- 
torial issue which most requires our at- 
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tention, the problem of disarmament 
faces this Assembly with an even greater 
challenge. The most recent negotiations 
in the Disarmament Sub-Committee 
have, of course, concentrated upon 
achieving a limited agreement about cer- 
tain first steps. This aim was a modest 
one, and it could only have produced 
modest benefits. There would be great 
virtue in any agreement—however lim- 
ited—which removed disarmament from 
the realm of controversy and _ propa- 
ganda, and which showed that it could 
be made to work. 

To avoid any possibility of misunder- 
standing, | should stress that such an 
agreement would require the same kind 
of safeguards as a comprehensive agree- 
ment, The safeguards would be on a 
smaller scale. They should therefore 
cause less difficulty for any state which 
is reluctant to accept necessary measures 
of control and inspection. 

This aim of honest dealing and re- 
liable safeguards is at the heart of the 
Western position on disarmament, It is 
true that the Soviet Union has accepted 
the idea of safeguards. Indeed, it has 
made certain proposals for control and 
inspection. But these and other Soviet 
proposals fall far short of a genuine 
willingness to agree upon effective con- 
trol measures on a basis of true re- 
ciprocity. 

Similarly, the Soviet Union, playing on 
the reasonable fears of earnest people in 
all parts of the world, calls for an agree- 
ment to end the testing of nuclear 
weapons. But it declines to link this 
proposal with real disarmament meas- 
ures. 

My Government regards the four- 
power proposals, put forward in the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee, as fair and 
genuine. Despite the swift rejection of 
these proposals by the Soviet Union, we 
believe that the Sub-Committee’s recent 
series of meetings was most valuable. Be- 
cause of these meetings we are all in 
a better position to decide what could 
and what could not be included in a 
first realistic program of arms reduction, 
capable of being put into immediate 
effect. 

The Assembly is now faced with a 
choice: between deceptively simple pro- 
posals whose purpose is propaganda, and 
more complex proposals genuinely in- 
tended to bring about a solution. One 
alternative offers false security; the adop- 
tion of the other would be of long-term 
political and economic benefit. Much 
turns on our ability to distinguish be- 
tween appearance and reality, and to 
reject specious and easy solutions. 


LIBERIA — 
HENRY COOPER 


ESPITE constant attacks against it, the 
United Nations has been able to 
prevent major hostilities; and in cases 
where, despite its efforts, these hostilities 
have flared up, it has been able through 
moral pressure to localize the conflict, 
end the hostilities and restore order. 
Why has this Organization succeeded 
where the old League of Nations failed? 
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rhere is a basic difference between them. 
The League lacked universal support. Its 
membership was confined to the princi- 
pal nations of the First World War. It 
was run by a few, in the interest of a 
few. It became a club, with an outer 
circle and an inner circle. Those who 
composed the inner circle, generally 
called the “midwives” of the organiza- 
tion, formulated the policies and executed 
them with little regard to the rights and 
feelings of the majority. Each major 
power was a law unto itself—it in- 
terpreted the laws of the organization to 
suit its needs and national honor, and 
took action when necessary in strict con- 
formity to its national interest. The 
rights of the weak and defenceless were 
generally ignored, if not trampled upon. 

Today we have the United Nations, 
conceived under similar circumstances 
but completely different in pursuance of 
the principles upon which the League 
of Nations was founded. It is not dom- 
inated by any single power or group of 
powers. There is no inner circle re- 
stricted to a few at the expense of many. 
The Security Council may bear some 
resemblance to an exclusive club, but 
discord is more frequent than harmony. 
The ideological or “cold war” maintains 
this cleavage. Regrettable as this may be, 
such disharmony has prevented any 
single power or group of powers from 
imposing its will on any majority or 
minority group in the exercise of the 
veto. People in the most remote regions 
have also benefited indirectly from such 
discord. They have been able to air their 
grievances through the United Nations 
and, in many cases, not only have they 
been heard, but they have obtained a 
fair and just settlement of their prob- 
lems. They have not been left isolated but 
have received invariably the staunch 
support of some of the leading powers. 

There is no longer a back-room diplo- 
macy in settling the affairs of men. What 
happens in Asia has its repercussions in 
America, Europe and Africa—and vice 
versa. International problems are no 
longer the concern of the few with 
vested interests, but have become the 
problems of all mankind. 

If the nineteeth century is recorded in 
history as the carving and the partition- 
ing of the world among the great powers, 
then the twentieth century must surely 
go down in history as the century of 
nationalism—the awakening of national 
aspirations. No period in the history of 
the human race has witnessed the birth 
of so many new nations in such a short 
period of time. As each new nation takes 
its seat here, the Organization becomes 
more universal, it becomes richer in the 
sense that however small or backward 
a people may be, it has something 
unique in its history to offer, either in 
the social, cultural or political field. 

No country, small or big, can be in- 
different to the problem of world dis- 
armament. Despite these long ten or 
eleven years, We are no nearer a solu- 
tion than when we started. The same 
background of distrust and fear which 
permeated the work of the Disarmament 
Commission in its early stage persists. 
The smaller nations do not possess such 
weapons of mass destruction or the 


know-how of their manufacture; yet they 
have been allowed to discuss the problem 
in all its phases in the United Nations 
and have also been permitted to com- 
ment or to make recommendations on 
the various reports of the Disarmament 
Commission. Nevertheless, not possess- 
ing such weapons, the small nations, if 
given equal opportunity, might be able 
to devise a formula on disarmament that 
could be acceptable to the great powers 
without the loss of national honor and 
prestige. 


Independence by Peaceful Methods 


It is in Africa, among our kith and 
kin, that most of the dependent peo- 
ples are found today. Living on such 
a continent, surrounded by people of 
our own race, we could not ignore or 
be indifferent to their national aspira- 
tions. Like them, we too have known 
the bitterness of injustice, the common 
fate of all dependent peoples. My Gov- 
ernment will at all times and under all 
circumstances lend its aid and support to 
the cause of all dependent peoples. We 
will, however, continue to seek a solu- 
tion to this problem through peaceful 
and lawful means. We will not be a 
party to any solution that calls for vio- 
lence or the threat of violence. Violence 
is not the nature of our race. 

The African, locked up in the vast- 
ness of his continent, was unaware of the 
strife and treachery prevailing in the 
world outside his orbit. By ndture he is 
generous and kind to all strangers. This 
made him welcome the coming of the 
foreigners. He showered him with gifts, 
allowed him to carry on his trade, gave 
him lands on which to develop and 
make use of the natural resources of his 
country in the search for gold, diamonds 
and other minerals which he labeled as 
precious but which to the African had 
no intrinsic value. He soon came to re- 
alize that nothing would satisfy his guest 
except complete surrender of everything 
he owned and cherished. Under such cir- 
cumstances he attempted to resist and 
was at times ruthlessly crushed by su- 
perior weapons. He was forced to sub- 
mit, but never gave up hope. He soon 
learned the way of the foreigner and 
then began to improve his economic 
and social position, The African, like so 
many other people in similar circum- 
stances, with the passing of time is 
beginning to attain his national aspira- 
tion—complete freedom and independ- 
ence—as is evident by the many new 
African states in the Assembly. 


UNITED KINGDOM— 
SELWYN LLOYD 


HE Government of the United King- 

dom would broadly accept the views 
on the role and opportunities of the 
United Nations as expressed by the 
Secretary-General in the introduction to 
his annual report. A world instrument 
endowed with the necessary authority is 
necessary for permanent peace. In its 
present state of development it is unfair 
to blame the United Nations as an in- 
stitution for its shortcomings. Any blame 
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there may be must be attributed to the 
Member States who collectively con- 
stitute the strength or weakness of the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations should be a 
place for mediation and _ conciliation, 
for reducing sharpness in controversy 
and for promoting settlements. Certain 
most interesting new developments have 
taken place in the practices of the United 
Nations—for example, the establishment 
of the United Nations Emergency Force. 

Another important role is to inspire 
and promote the work of the specialized 
agencies, now joined by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Their work is 
less publicized than that of the political 
organs of the United Nations, but con- 
tributes outstandingly to the fulfilment of 
some of the objects of the Charter 

On the other hand, there are some 
weaknesses or defects in the practical 
operation of the Organization. Some con- 
troversies are sharpened by discussion 
here; some countries, bitterly resentful 
of any criticism of their own internal 
affairs, are only too ready to use the 
United Nations procedures to interfere 
in those of other nations; and certain 
processes of evolution in human rela- 
tions, political and otherwise, are com- 
plicated and not facilitated by bitter argu- 
ment in this place. 

Above all if there grows up the 
belief that the Assembly has two stand- 
ards, one for the law-abiding, those who 
are influenced by its views, and another 
less stringent for those who treat it with 
indifference, the Assembly will never 
build up its authority in the world. Re- 
fined and analyzed, the speech of the 
Soviet representative really can be re- 
duced to the following simple proposi- 
tions: 

1. Let the Western countries disrupt 
the alliances which they formed to 
meet the threat from the Soviet 
Union. 

Let the Western countries lay aside 
the weapons on which they prin- 
cipally rely to deter further Soviet 
aggression. 

In return the Soviet Union prom- 
ises to infiltrate and subvert with 
increased intensity all areas which 
are not already under its control. 


NATO 


First, the attack upon NaTo. At the 
end of the war the Western powers vol- 
untarily handed over to Soviet control 
large areas in Europe, They withdrew 
to the dividing line previously agreed 
upon, demobilized their armies and re- 
duced their overseas garrisons, The Soviet 
Union on the other hand maintained its 
armed forces and its military grip on 
Eastern Europe and sprawled westward 
The final danger signals were the over- 
throw of the democratic government of 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, followed by the 
Berlin blockade 

Nato is a purely defensive alliance 
formed to meet the threat of further 
expansion. It would never have come 
into being but for the actions of the 
Soviet Union. It is true that these actions 
were under the direction of Stalin and 
that Stalinism is no longer in favor in 
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the Soviet Union. But have the funda- 
mental aims of the Soviet Union 
changed? Until convinced, not by words 
but by actions, the defensive alliances 
will be retained. 

Mr. Gromyko said that the Baghdad 
Pact and sEATO bore the same stamp as 
NATO. That is a cause for pride. They 
are of precisely the same type, brought 
into being to provide a feeling of col- 
lective security against what was con- 
sidered a military threat, they are al- 
liances for collective self-defence specific- 
ally authorized by the Charter. 

Mr. Gromyko referred to them as 
blocs. The countries of these alliances 
do not hold meetings to discuss Assem- 
bly matters together, and rarely do all 
vote the same way. The only bloc here 
is the Soviet bloc, whose nine hands (or 
perhaps eight) are always raised as one. 

Mr. Gromyko suggested that with- 
drawal of the Soviet troops from the 
Warsaw Pact countries and of the Ameri- 
can and British troops from the main- 
land of Europe would contribute to se- 
curity in Europe. That idea has a super- 
ficial attraction, but what does it mean 
geographically? The troops of the Soviet 
Union would remain in position one mile 
beyond the frontiers of Poland, Romania, 
etc. American troops would go back 
3,000 miles across the ocean, Soviet 
troops could return literally at an hour’s 
notice. For United States troops to re- 
turn would involve vast problems of 
transportation and logistics. That is not 
the way to European security. 

In the context of European security the 
strangest omission from the speech of 
the representative of the Soviet Union 
was any reference to German reunification. 
The Soviet Union should recognize its 
responsibility for the reunification of 
Germany as stated in the directive is- 
sued by the four Heads of Government 
to their Foreign Ministers at Geneva in 
July 1955. The Soviet Union should 
agree that it is desirable to reunify Ger- 
many at the earliest possible moment. 
The Soviet Government should agree 
that the German people should be al- 
lowed freely to choose their own gov- 
ernment by means of free, all-German 
elections. The Soviet Government should 
recognize the right of a freely elected 
all-German government freely to choose 
its own domestic and foreign policies. 
If the Soviet Union were to accept those 
four propositions, the main obstacle to 
establishing European security would be 
removed. If the Soviet Union felt any 
anxiety as a result of this self-determina- 
tion of their future by the people of 
Germany, the countries of the West are 
prepared to enter by treaty into binding 
assurances designed to secure the Soviet 
Union against any threat of German at- 
tack. 

The representative of the Soviet Union 
said that it was provocative to inscribe 
the item called the Hungarian question 
on the agenda. He said it is time to re- 
alize and reckon with the fact that Hun- 
gary has had its say. That is an ominious 
phrase. Even if Mr. Gromyko considers 
that the Hungarian people have had their 
say, this Organization should not be si- 
lenced. Until the Hungarian people are 


independent and have the right to de- 
termine their own future, the Assembly 
cannot remain silent. 


The Middle East 


The middle East is the area of greatest 
tension at the moment. For nearly ten 
years the outstanding issue has been the 
conflict between Israel and the neighbor- 
ing Arab states. The United Kingdom 
has tried to promote a just and honor- 
able settlement. It has been second only 
to the United States in contributions to 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for the Arab refugees. A just 
settlement of the tragic refugee problem 
is a primary element in a wider solution. 
Compromise has been urged if the prob- 
lem is to be solved because as long as it 
remains unsolved, all the countries of 
the area must suffer. Soviet policy ap- 
pears to have been simply opportunist. 
At first they were among the foremost 
champions of Israel. The votes of the 
Soviet bloc gave the necessary majority 
for the State of Israel to be created. It 
was the Soviet bloc which first sent arms 
to Israel. Now they represent themselves 
as friends of the Arab states. Who knows 
when their next change of policy may 
come about? Many people feel that their 
whole purpose is to perpetuate and not 
to reduce tension in the area, 


Another test of deeds, as against 


speeches, is the way in which the Soviet 
Union is now handling their propaganda 
to that area. Extracts from recent Soviet 
broadcasts and statements in their official 
press contain bitter attacks upon the 
present Government of Jordan and every 


kind of allegation against it—terrorism, 
torture and repression; bitter attacks 
upon the Government of Lebanon—de- 
scriptions of Lebanese leaders as ene- 
mies of the Lebanese people; attacks 
upon the Government of Iraq, calling 
for a holy struggle to bring about its 
downfall; attacks upon the Government 
of Iran; appeals to the peoples of those 
countries to rise up and overthrow their 
governments. All this from the official 
propaganda sources of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, whose representative has tabled 
a resolution calling upon all states to 
act on the principle of non-interference 
in each other’s internal affairs for any 
motives of economic, political or ideo- 
logical character. 


A New Factor 


A new factor over the last two years 
or so has complicated the existing issues 
and done much to promote anxiety and 
tension: deliveries of Soviet-bloc arms, 
tens upon tens of millions of pounds 
worth, into a situation already sufficiently 
explosive. Certain Arab states have had 
to mortgage their economic resources 
to pay for them and probably have done 
permanent damage to their economies. 
The arms themselves are more likely to 
cause trouble than to prevent it. There 
are some who believe that the purpose 
behind all this is to prestock forward 
bases for the Soviet Union itself. The 
deliveries are on such a scale as to give 
some color to this suggestion. 

The situation in Syria is viewed with 
grave concern. There is no desire to 
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prescribe the form of government, Syria 
should be independent and should re- 
spect the independence of its neighbors. 
It is doubtful that the Syrian people have 
any idea of how far their true interests 
are being subordinated to those of the 
Soviet Union, because the long-term bill 
will be a heavy one. 

What is to be done about the situation? 
Mr. Dulles did a useful service in draw- 
ing attention to the “Essentials of Peace” 
resolution of 1949, with its reference to 
indirect aggression. That resolution should 
be the standard by which to judge the 
situation. 

Meanwhile it is hoped that the Soviet 
Union will, upon reflection, perceive the 
dangers in their policies of increasing 
tension, and that some idea of what is 
really happening will percolate through 
to the Syrian people. 


Disarmament 


Turning to disarmament: For years 
there has been the tendency to turn this 
matter into a propaganda issue. That is 
the wrong approach and out of tune with 
the demands of this time. In the last 
series of meetings of the Sub-Commit- 
tee, the issues involved and the paths 
along which progress can be made were 
more clearly defined than ever before. 
Psychologically this is the time to make 
progress. Every country is increasingly 
conscious of the dangers inherent in mod- 
ern weapons and in the strains and 
stresses in international affairs. Progress 
in disarmament would relieve the burden 
of armaments, contribute to the relaxa- 
tion of tension and make further prog- 
ress in disarmament not only desirable 
but also feasible. 

In seeking common ground for prog- 
ress, there are certain essential consid- 
erations, First, a comprehensive disarm- 
ament plan covering all stages is not 
practical politics at this moment. The 
objective of the United Kingdom is still 
a comprehensive plan along the broad 
lines of that specified in the Anglo- 
French proposals of 1954, involving the 
prohibition and eventual elimination of 
all nuclear weapons and the reduction 
of conventional armed forces and arma- 
ments, under strict control, to levels 
needed for internal security only. 

It is known, however, that the Soviet 
Union would not now accept the degree 
of control which could alone make such 
a plan practical. Therefore, the aim 
should be a partial or first-stage plan, 
one upon which there is a chance for 
agreement. 

Secondly, it would not be wise to im- 
pose political preconditions for the par- 
tial or first-stage disarmament agreement. 
There will have to be a settlement of 
certain outstanding problems before suffi- 
cient confidence can be engendered to 
enable disarmament to progress to its 
more advanced stages. That is a com- 
mon-sense acceptance of reality. To 
complicate the issues by specifying what 
political settlements might be necessary 
for further stages might hamper and not 
help further progress. But at the present, 
for a first-stage or partial plan, there 
should be concentration on measures 
likely to be acceptable without political 
preconditions. 
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Thirdly, disarmament in the nuclear 
and conventional fields must proceed to- 
gether. They are interrelated and inter- 
twined. The United Kingdom, with the 
other countries of Western Europe, de- 
pends for its security very largely upon 
the deterrents afforded by the existence 
of nuclear weapons in the hands of the 
West. Vis a vis the Soviet Union, it has 
a chronic inferiority in the conventional 
field. The Soviet Union is in the geo- 
graphical position to move and mass con- 
ventional arms and armies for attack 
without great problems of transportation. 

The United Kingdom has defence re- 
sponsibilities all over the world, with long 
lines of communications, over the sea 
in large measure. For the Western allies, 
the deployment of conventional forces 
for defence involves great problems of 
manpower, of transportation and of 
logistics, Therefore, they are not pre- 
pared to weaken the nuclear deterrent 
unless there are corresponding advances 
made toward disarmament in the con- 
ventional field. There is another reason 
why nuclear and conventional disarma- 
ment must go along pari passu: the im- 
plication that war fought with conven- 
tional weapons is more tolerable than 
war fought with nuclear weapons is not 
accepted, Both are terrible; a global war 
fought with what are called conventional 
weapons would destroy international so- 
ciety just as surely as one fought with 
nuclear weapons. 

The fourth consideration for progress 
is that a partial or first-stage agreement 
should extend as far as the area of con- 
trol which is acceptable and practicable 
in the present state of the world. 

Verbal agreement without control, 
however extensive, however solemnly 
concluded, is valueless. There is no con- 
fidence at all that the Soviet Union, if 
hard pressed, would abide by any scrap 
of paper—and there would probably be 
the same lack of confidence on their part 
about other countries. 


Suspension of Tests 


In the light of those four considera- 
tions, what are the possibilities for a 
partial agreement? 

First of all, there should be agreement 
to suspend nuclear tests, subject to an 
inspection system to ensure that the sus- 
pension of tests is really enforced. The 
Soviet Union agrees that there should be 
a suspension of tests. There is, however, 
a difference of opinion as to the period 
of the initial suspension—whether twelve 
months, followed by a second period of 
twelve months, or, as the Soviet Union 
proposes, two or three years. 

Both sides now agree that there should 
be an inspection system. The Soviet 
Union maintains that such an inspection 
system is not necessary because explo- 
sions can be detected without it. That 
does not accord with scientific informa- 
tion. It is necessary to have inspection 
posts with appropriate instruments cov- 
ering the whole area where tests could 
take place. Without such a system, it 
would be possible for a country with a 
large geographical area to have tests 
either underground or in the stratosphere 
about which other countries would not 
know. It has been agreed, however, that 


there should be an inspection system, and 
that difficulty has been removed. 

The Western countries on the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee have said that 
suspension of tests should be linked with 
a cessation of the production of fissile 
material for weapons purposes. Their 
reasoning is as follows: suspension of 
tests by itself is not disarmament at all; 
it does nothing to reduce armaments or 
to prevent countries which have already 
tested weapons from piling up more 
weapons and more fissile material for 
weapons purposes. It does not prevent 
countries which have not yet made tests 
from also manufacturing fissile materials 
for weapons purposes, or indeed the 
weapons themselves. The suspension of 
tests by itself neither stops the arms race 
nor prevents further countries from 
emerging as possessors of nuclear 
weapons. 


Manufacture of Fissile Materials 


A realistic beginning on the path to- 
ward nuclear disarmament would be to 
stop further manufacture of fissile ma- 
terials for weapons purposes, and that 
could be controlled. That would be a 
real measure of disarmament and would 
halt the nuclear armaments race. If the 
powers now possessing such weapons 
would agree to produce no more fission- 
able material for weapons purposes after 
a certain date in the future, other coun- 
tries might be dissuaded from pursuing 
their own nuclear programs for military 
purposes. In this way alone can be pre- 
vented a competition in the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons in which many 
countries might join. 

The ultimate goal remains the total 
elimination of all nuclear weapons. But 
that is not practical politics today, since 
there is no known means of enforceable 
control. It is impossible to know whether 
Or not existing nuclear weapons have 
been eliminated or whether countries have 
admitted to all their stocks. The Western 
powers have, however, suggested that a 
start might be made now toward the total 
elimination of such weapons. They pro- 
pose, as part of a first-stage plan, that 
a proportion of existing stocks might be 
handed over for conversion to peaceful 


purposes. 


Reduction of Forces 


The next element in a partial or first- 
stage agreement is that of force levels 
in the conventional field. All five govern- 
ments represented on the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee seemed ready to accept 
the same upper limits of military man- 
power in a first-stage agreement—2,500,- 
000 each for the Soviet Union and the 
United States, 750,000 each for Britain 
and France. 

Limitation of numbers of men, how- 
ever, is of little consequence unless ac- 
companied by the limitation of their 
weapons. The military personnel of a 
country can be cut down, but its military 
power can be increased by augmenting 
the fire-power of the reduced number of 
men. Therefore, disarmament in the con- 
ventional field, to be realistic, must limit 
tanks, aircraft, warships, submarines and 
so on, and such limitations must obviously 
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rict control, In a first 

ige agreement not very much progress 
can be made in what is a very compli 
cated matter. Therefore, a proposal for 
the exchange of lists of Weapons which 


various countries are prepared to set 
under international control, pos 
to be destroyed in future, would 


suffice 


Inspection Areas 


Ihe next element which is a feasible 
part of a partial agreement covers meas 
ures against a surprise attack which will 
add to the feeling of confidence in the 
world. President Eisenhower put forward 
his “open skies” plan for aerial inspec 
tion. Marshal Bulganin proposed ground 
control posts at ports, communication 
centres and airfields. Those two plans 
can be amalgamated to provide for both 
vuerial and ground inspection, although 
not necessarily for precisely the same 
areas 

If there are those areas of inspection 
then each side will know whether armed 
forces are being built up, whether prep 
arations are being made for launching an 
attack. The United Kingdom would be 
willing for the whole country to be cov 
ered by such a system. Others may not 
vet be ready to go so tar Therefore, a 
beginning made with certain trial areas 
would greatly add to international confi 
dence 

On the nuclear side, the Soviet Union 
would agree to suspension of tests and 
to an inspection system, but is not will 
ing to agree to the cessation of the manu 
facture of more fissile maternal for 
weapons purposes. It insists on an un 
dertaking to renounce the use of nuclear 
weapons 

In the conventional field, the Soviet 
Union agrees to the upper manpower 

2,500,000 for them and the 
States, and 750,000) each’ for 


France, but they wish 


limit of 
United 
Britain and for 
to include in a first-stage agreement fur 
ther reductions of these force levels by 
two additional stages. There is no ob 
jection to the figures suggested for those 
two further stages, as they were put for 
Western delegations, but 


progress cannot be made to those furthet 


ward by the 


stages until there has been a relaxation 
of tension, to which a contribution would 
be made by a partial agreement. How 
ever, the Western powers agree to them 
in principle 

The Soviet Union proposes a reduction 
of conventional arms either by [5 pet 
cent or by means of the presentation 
of concrete lists of armaments to be re 
duced as proposed by the United States 
Ihe United Kingdom favors the latter 
ilternative 


The Soviet Union 


iccept in principle the idea of 


ippears willing to 
aerial 
inspection and they themselves advo 
cated ground-control posts, but for some 
reason they no longer seem willing to 
have ground-controi posts on airfields in 
1 first-stage agreement 

Thus there is scope for a most useful 
partial agreement. There is real prospect 
of common ground, It is nonsense to say 
that the disarmament talks are necessarily 


at a deadlock 


Nevertheless, M1 


rather scorned agreements in principle 


Gromyko’s speech 


even though his own proposal to re 
nounce the use of nuclear weapons could 
be only an agreement in principle. If 
agreement in principle is to be of any 
value, it has to be followed up by agree 
ment on the practical systems whereby 
agreement in principle will be honored 
and enforced 

For three years the United Kingdom 
delegation has sought to get discussions 
going on those practical details. In June 
or perhaps early July the four Western 
powers indicated their desire to link the 
suspension of tests with the cessation of 
the manufacture of fissile material for 
weapons purposes. But they also. said 
that, while the discussion of that was 
proceeding, they were willing that techni- 
cal experts should meet to draw up the 
inspection system for the control of the 
suspension of tests. The Soviet Union 
refused to agree to the meeting of the 
technical experts. Why? Do they really 
not intend to submit to an Inspection 
after all? 


Definition of Manpower 


Opinions in the Sub-Committee dif 
fered about the definition of manpower 
In Mr. Gromyko’s speech here he men 
tioned civilians working for the armed 
forces. There are also questions of re 
servists and the like. In this connection, 
the United Kingdom offered in London 
in June to agree at once to a meeting 
of experts to try to get an agreed defini- 
tion of what is meant by force levels, to 
determine exactly what types of military 
service should be included in that defini 
tion. The Soviet Union refused to agree 
to such a working party. Why? 

Later, on July 17, it was suggested 
that experts should meet to discuss a 
number of practical problems—for in 
stance, all matters of technical detail. 
which should not present great difficul- 
ties—on which progress must be made 
if there is to be any reality in the search 
for a disarmament agreement, 

Every time, on every issue, the Soviet 
Union has refused to play its part in 
beginning such technical discussion. Their 
point of view is that until there is agree 
ment there is no point in working out 
the practical details, The Western view 
is that until you work out the practical 
details you will not get an agreement. In 
any case, even on the Soviet thesis, the 


details have at some time to be agreed 


upon. Therefore, a beginning could be 


made at once. It should have been made 
long ago 
Soviet Union refusal 


raises the question whether all their talk 


This repeated 


about disarmament is anything more than 
a propaganda theme 

Britain has a greater vested interest in 
peace than almost any other nation in 
the world. It is a small vulnerable island 
Its life depends on its trade throughout 
the whole world. Peace is essential to its 
survival and prosperity. It is determined 
to give an impulse to this work in any 
way it can. But sham agreements, paper 
declarations, vague promises are no good 
Something practical and definite—the 
real thing—is wanted 


BELGILM— 
Victor LAROCK 


4 he. London Conference has shown 

that agreements could be reached on 
certain points, but these agreements have 
not been concluded. New efforts will 
have to be made. The length of the nego 
tiations has given rise to criticisms, par 
ticularly from this rostrum, such as those 
we have heard from the representative 
of the Soviet Union. These criticisms are 
not justified. The problems are so nu- 
merous, so important, so closely inter- 
woven that no solution can be envisaged 
in a few months’ time. It is inevitable 
that a good deal of time should be re 
quired in order to reach the first partial 
agreements 

Consequently, and unfortunately, new 
inventions and manufacture of weapons 
of mass destruction progress at a faster 
pace than the disarmament negotiations 

The discussions have made it possible 
to establish three facts: First, that the 
controlled limitation of nuclear arma- 
ments cannot be detached from the con- 
trolled limitation of conventional arma 
ments. Second, that under the present 
conditions, a general war would be an 
atomic war with all its consequences. Let 
us make no mistake that, if in the com 
ing years no agreement ts reached on dis- 
armament, any ensuing general war will 
be a war of annihilation 

The third fact which became evident 
in London is no less evident than the two 
preceding facts. It is that there does not 
exist between East and West the least 
degree of mutual confidence, so much 
so that any agreement based on such 
confidence would be nothing but a sham 
If we look at things realistically, we have 
to recognize that in the present state of 
affairs an agreement on disarmament. 
which would rest primarily on the good- 
will and the good faith of the signatories. 
would be regarded with suspicion and 
misgivings on both side. 

Does the absence of confidence mean 
that no agreement is possible? Certainly 
not, but it does mean that the most for- 
mal and express reciprocal assurances 
and undertakings are not enough. So long 
as this necessity of control is not ac 
cepted and put into practice, any dis- 
armament agreement will remain illusory. 
Negotiations will drag on ad infinitum 
between partners who are much too sus 
picious to disarm. They will be suspected 
ot wanting to disarm each other and to 
act for propaganda purposes rather than 
of wanting to disarm together under com- 
mon supervision 

Conterences on disarmament have 
never reached decisive results because 
they have always stumbled on the ques- 
tion of control. Statesmen who oppose 
international control invoke a great num- 
ber of reasons. They pretend that inter- 
national control would be nothing but a 
form of espionage, that it would weaken 
the morale of the armies, that it would 
maintain a false atmosphere of security 
and deprive nations of the means for 
rendering justice unto themselves. 

In the past these reasons have always 
proved stronger than the will for peace. 
Will they continue to prevail today over 
the terrifying prospects of a great new 
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war? The question dominates all others. 

Why is this resistance so stubborn? It 
is because it hinges on a conception of 
national sovereignty which is as anti- 
quated as it is narrow. It cannot be 
denied that international control over 
disarmament supersedes a certain abso- 
lute concept of national sovereignty, and 
we must unfortunately acknowledge that 
many countries remain blindly attached 
to this concept. The statesmen who op- 
pose control easily stir a response among 
the masses of their country. They have 
but to appeal to the so-called imperatives 
of sovereignty and to the old reflexes of 
national prestige, and these old reflexes 
immediately enter into operation, This is 
a great obstacle to the efforts for peace. 
There is but one opportunity to overcome 
this obstacle, namely, to enlighten the 
people impartially about the realities of 
modern warfare. 

As a parallel to the disarmament nego- 
tiations, we must undertake, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, a collec- 
tive information action on the armaments 
race, on weapons of mass destruction, on 
their lethal effects and on the necessity 
of international control as a condition of 
any disarmament agreement. Unambig- 
uously and urgently, we must explain to 
the peoples who would in case of war 
be at the mercy of bombardment by mod- 
ern weapons that only international con- 
trol of armaments can avert a danger 
which is monstrous and which they un- 
derstand but poorly. 

The present session of the General As- 
sembly should decide that collective in- 
formation action must be undertaken 
immediately and that a plan should be 


submitted to the Assembly for approval 
during the next regular session. The As- 
sembly should request the Disarmament 
Commission, on the one hand, and the 
Secretary-General, on the other, to take 


up in cooperation the following two 
tasks: first, the compilation of a body of 
essential information designed to be dis- 
seminated in all countries; secondly, the 
establishment of programs and the deter- 
mination of practical means for such dis- 
semination. 


Two Tasks 


The first task will consist of compiling 
relevant documents and information con- 
cerning: (a) the present state of the 
armaments race and the expenses it in- 
volves; (b) the destructive power of 
weapons of all kinds, especially atomic 
weapons, their immediate and long-range 
lethal effects, and measures taken for 
their possible use; and (c) the inade- 
quacy, as indicated by the British White 
Paper, of any and all means of military 
or civilian protection, and the need to 
strengthen the international security of 
all peoples through controlled limitation 
of armaments. 

The second task, which will be more 
especially assigned to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, will consist of preparing and bring- 
ing into focus the information thus com- 
piled, with a view to enlightening the 
peoples of all Member States on the in- 
evitable consequences of any total war. 
This information action will be carried 
out in all countries, with the cooperation 
of the public authorities, but on the 
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initiative of the United Nations and un- 
der the effective and unremitting control 
of representatives designated by the 
United Nations. 

The proposal has a three-fold interest. 
In the first place, it would enable the 
United Nations to exert on the bulk of 
the population in every country an action 
whose implementation would be control- 
led by the representatives in the United 
Nations. What governments _ sincerely 
committed to peace could oppose this 
action for truth and against war, and 
oppose this kind of action freely being 
carried out on its own territory? Sec- 
ondly, such informative action would 
contribute to the strengthening of the 
efforts of the Disarmament Commission. 
It would ensure that all people could be 
appealed to to help stop the armaments 
race if it were made clear to them that 
control is necessary to achieve that end. 
Who can question the fact that, when 
confronted with the prospects of the fu- 
ture, all the peoples of the world will 
press their own governments and will 
press the great powers to expedite ne- 
gotiations, to hasten the first agreements 
and treaties on disarmament? 

It is is the primary task of the United 
Nations to consolidate peace throughout 
the world. One of the instruments which 
it has at its disposal to that end is the 
enlightening of the peoples as to the 
lethal dangers of any new world conflict. 


URUGUAY— 
CESAR CHARLONI 


N 1956 the General Assembly twice 

proved worthy of its responsibility of 
defending the principles of the Charter. 
In the war between Israel and Egypt, and 
the subsequent armed intervention in the 
Suez Canal zone, it acted to enforce 
peace, and the states involved complied 
with its request to respect the rule of 
law. It is to be hoped that the same 
thing will happen in the case of Hun- 
gary where, after the investigation fol- 
lowing the revolution, the Assembly re- 
affirmed the right of peoples to self- 
determination and the fundamental free- 
doms of all human beings. 

In the face of such violations there can 
be no double standard. The drama of 
Hungary affects the most deeply-rooted 
concepts of peaceful co-existence among 
nations, concepts reflected in the As- 
sembly resolution adopted by an unpre- 
cedented majority. 

The United Nations was not set up 
to impose regimes and ideas upon peoples 
and men. In problems affecting peace 
and security, every state must be allowed 
its own independence and _ personality. 
However, Member States, in assuming 
certain obligations, also accept certain 
limits upon sovereignty, for those obli- 
gations establish boundaries for a com- 
mon international jurisdiction. 

The first of such limits stems from 
the unquestionable truth that the benefits 
of security and peace are incompatible 
with unrestricted sovereignty. The clear- 
est example of this is seen in the prob- 
lems arising from the control over nuclear 
weapons. If such control is placed with 
the Security Council, there will be no 
control—because action by that body 


will depend on whether the great powers 
use their privilege of the veto. This is 
the worse example of the unrestricted use 
of sovereignty. This is not a legitimate 
power, for it will never be possible to 
justify the monstrousness of arbitrary and 
discretionary power, especially in present 
world circumstances when tension and 
fear have reached a peak. There can be 
no more propitious opportunity for the 
great powers to demonstrate their love 
of peace by submitting their differences 
on this grave matter to the General 
Assembly, the most representative of 
United Nations bodies. 

Among the pillars of the Charter is 
the self-determination of peoples and re- 
spect for fundamental human freedoms; 
the promotion and fostering of those 
rights also implies restriction on sov- 
ereignty. The United Nations has sup- 
ported the method of peaceful evolution, 
which has already borne magnificant 
fruit: seventeen new states attained their 
independence after the Organization was 
established. 

The spirit of the Charter, and of the 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights under consideration by the 
Assembly, reflects the yearning for a 
growing parallelism between democracy 
and peace. The Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights does not admit 
of any limitations upon the enjoyment 
of these rights which might be incompati- 
ble with the general welfare of a demo- 
cratic society. The Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights proclaims freedom 
of association with no restrictions other 
than those necessary in a democratic so- 
ciety, Unquestionably, the basic convic- 
tion is that democracy is superior and by 
democracy is meant not only a type of 
government or electoral system, but a 
way of life both social and _ political, 
based on the equality of all and in which 
the will of the state is elaborated with 
the consent of the majority and with the 
free opposition of those who are not in 
the majority. 

However, the draft covenants before 
the Assembly do not have an explicit 
and clear proclamation of the right in 
each political society of a plurality of 
parties to exist. This is a supreme guar- 
antee of freedom, of freedom of thought, 
freedom of association, and of the parti- 
cipation of all free consciences in public 
affairs. Such a defect should be over- 
come. 

If this were achieved, then certain 
types of slavery existing in some sov- 
ereign states would disappear. Certain 
ideologies and institutional organizations, 
which are considered to be incompatible 
with the Charter, proclaim the single 
party set-up as a state organ. Attitudes 
of political ideas are repressed; men are 
condemned without any guarantees of 
their right of defence and are compelled 
to change their opinions along the lines 
desired or imposed by the state. When 
within the frontiers of a state the dignity 
and value of the human being are at- 
tacked, it is not only the heritage of 
the nation which is at stake but the 
heritage of the entire world. 

It is hoped that the covenants on hu- 
man rights will be approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as soon as possible. 
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Ihe right of petition represents the 
best guarantee against the abuse of 
power, and to safeguard the enjoyment 
of human rights, especially the access 
of human beings to international bodies, 
either directly or by means of repre- 
sentative bodies. Uruguay has proposed 
the appointment by the General Assem- 
bly of an attorney-general for human 
rights. 

With the same which 
Uruguay champions the self-determina- 
tion of people, it supports the sanctity 
of human life and all that that entails 
and signifies. Thus the disappearance of 
Jesus de Galindez cannot be ignored 
or over-estimated. It is to be hoped that 
the truth will be established by the in- 
vestigation now under way. This is not 
an isolated case, and the recurrence of 
such cases emphasizes the value of the 
rights of human beings and that this is 
a problem for public opinion which must 
be brought before international bodies. 

Cooperation between Member States 
to promote economic and social progress 
is one of the essential foundations for 
peaceful co-existence. Amounts invested 
in the reconstruction and development 
fields are tremendous, In past years, these 
have totalled $43,000 million, but these 
resources could be even greater if all 
funds could be enlisted in the cause of 
peace and not diverted to military ex 
penditures. The International Bank in 
such a case could increase the volume 
of its loans, 

A common market in Europe was re- 
cently established, and a free-trade zone 


fervor with 


is now being studied, to be composed 
of the European members of the Euro- 
pean Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion. The growing trend toward economic 
regionalism in the new structure of the 
world economy is of particular im- 
portance, for today there is a contra- 
diction between the economic forces 
which move toward mechanized and 
mass production for great markets and 
the political factors which set up, against 
this expansion, the limits of national 
boundaries. Countries like Uruguay, 
which do not belong to any economic 
or trade area, hope that regionalism 
will serve the interests of the world. 

In the Americas, greater economic 
integration must be sought. The under- 
taking will be even more arduous than 
it was in Europe. Production patterns 
are similar, but there are differences in 
cost and economic structures. There are 
defective transportation systems, and 
varied commercial payments, But there 
are tremendous possibilities for progress 
if other regions understand the legitimate 
desires and assist the Americas to achieve 
them 

Countries of the southern hemisphere 
wish recognition of their right to estab- 
lish preferences for Latin American 
countries compatible with the most- 
favored-nation principle. Such a princi- 
ple has been embodied in GATT agree- 
ments in the case of British preferences, 
the French Union and Benelux, and also 
the Coal and Steel Community. Uruguay 
would extend to other Latin American 
nations the preferential treatment already 
granted in trade treaties to Argentina, 
Brazil, Bolivia and Paraguay. 


Between America and the countries of 
the common market agreements should 
be established making possible a_ sys- 
tem of multilateral payments along the 
lines of those already obtained by Ar- 
gentina and Brazil in Paris and The 
Hague. 

Uruguay and its neighbors have bi- 
lateral payments systems, but that 
formula would make it possible for them 
to invest their excess currency in trade 
with the common market and thus in 
crease their purchases in Latin America. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— 
PORFIRIO HERRERA BAEZ 


F the United Nations is to attain the 

goal for which it was created—if it 
is to become a concert of nations to 
bring peace and to better the conditions 
of man in accordance with a general 
concept that must include all the human 
race—it must overcome the restrictive 
character of a warlike coalition which it 
had in the beginning, by making require- 
ments for membership less precarious 
and uncertain. 


[he disproportionate gravitation of the 
conflicting political factors which are 
locked in a struggle today render arti- 
ficial some of the applications for ad 
mittance into the Organization. How can 
we explain the intense interest and pur 
pose which states have in participating in 
this Organization? What considerations 
govern the debated question of the ad- 
missibility of new Member States? To 
interpret that fact as a necessity dictated 
by the parliamentary tactics of the op- 
posing forces which confront each other 
in the United Nations is, unquestionably, 
to tell part of the truth, although not 
the whole truth, in this matter. To say 
also that those aspirations are animated 
by considerations of national prestige 
would also be true, however frivolous it 
may seem. 

The great truth that inspires the desire 
of governments to participate in the 
United Nations must be sought in the 
conviction which the peoples of the world 
have acquired in the face of the disturb- 
ing prospects of the international pano- 
rama. Even if solidarity in solving the 
world’s problems is manifested only frag- 
mentarily, there can be no possible doubt 
that there is a fear which all people 
share when they are confronted by the 
mortal risks and dangers that cast a 
foreboding shadow. The eyes of the 
world turn toward this Organization 
which embodies, in the midst of the 
grievous paradoxes of the international 
scene, a utopia which is justified and is 
foreseeably attainable. The United Na- 
tions is not only the rostrum for ir- 
reconcilable dogmas and the platform for 
militant ideologies; it is a forum for the 
final and supreme effort of humanity. 


Notwithstanding the difficult circum- 
stances in which the principle of univer- 
sality is debated, the most recent meet- 
ings of the Assembly offer evidence that 
the demands of international life assert 
themselves in the long run over the sub- 
jective interpretations of the Charter. Six 


new states which were admitted as Mem- 
bers during the eleventh session offer 
evidence not only of the entry into the 
Organization of governments which have 
been confirmed in their legal statutes as 
such for a thousand years, but also of a 
phenomenon which has acquired extraor- 
dinary vitality in the contemporary socie- 
ty of nations and which is represented by 
a new outcropping of the national move- 
ments which in the nineteenth century 
arose triumphantly in the centrally-locat- 
ed cores of European culture and their 
offshoots on the American continent and 
which today is vigorously reappearing 
along the periphery of the world struc- 
ture. 

The Preamble to the Charter of this 
Organization advises, as the first step 
toward attaining its goals, the exercise 
of tolerance and living together in peace 
as good neighbors. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to remain perplexed and paralyzed 
in the face of the outbreak of intolerant 
ideologies which make a mockery of 
peaceful co-existence or convert a region 
into an imminent threat to the very 
existence of a state. It is a good thing to 
seek in the Organization emergency solu- 
tions when confronted with pressing situ- 
ations. However, in the face of the al- 
most insurmountable difficulties that have 
arisen through attempts to substitute the 
system advocated in the Charter for ag- 
gressive particularisms, it is inevitable 
that, until such time as unmistakable 
signs are given of a co-existence that is 
something more than a temporary truce 
along the path toward further aggression, 
those governments wishing to protect 
their sovereignty will have to strengthen 
their own defensive positions, either by 
themselves, or in cooperation with other 
governments with similar ideas of how 
life should be lived in the world of inter- 
national relations. 

The events in Eastern Europe and on 
which the eleventh session of the Assem- 
bly has recently declared itself are among 
the most deplorable vicissitudes which 
the nations placing their faith in this 
Organization have had to face. 


A Lack of Respect 


The Dominican Republic supported the 
United Nations decisions in the case of 
Hungary because it believes that absten- 
tion would imply a lack of respect for 
its own history since, if intervention in 
the internal affairs of a state is to be 
condemned, the most repugnant form of 
this international offence is military in- 
tervention. 

If there is still anyone who has doubts 
as to the permanent objectives of inter- 
national communism, let him turn his 
eyes toward this tragic case and draw 
logical conclusions therefrom. Events 
such as this cannot but confirm and 
strengthen the policy of those states 
which see in international communism 
the negation of any possibility of peace- 
ful co-existence in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter. 

It is the hope of the delegation of the 
Dominican Republic that this twelfth 
session of the General Assembly will 
fully justify the hopes of our peoples in 
the firmness with which they support 
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the ultimate purposes cf this Organiza- 
tion; that the decisions reached here will 
not only increase the feasibility of re- 
ducing the stockpiles and the reciprocal 
threat of the means of mass extermina- 
tion which are held by the powers in 
whose hands lie the destiny and fate of 
the world, but will also produce a dis- 
arming of the spirit through the will to 
return to the promises made in 1945 over 
the still smoking ashes of the holocaust 
of one half of the human race uprooted 
by the blast of war. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 


VacLav DavID 


rTHE United Nations must spare no 

effort to avert a nuclear war and to 
make relations between states rest on the 
solid principle of peaceful co-existence. 


The representatives of the United 
States and of the United Kingdom have 
attempted to put the blame for the 
Strained situation in the Middle East on 
the Soviet Union and on peaceful Arab 
states, but no hyprocritical slander can 
hide the fact that British forces, using 
modern equipment, for the past week 
have been engaged in continuous attacks 
against Oman and Yemen. At the same 
time, the United States has a strong 
concentration of naval and air forces in 
that area. Czechoslovakia condemns the 
American intrigues directed against the 
independence of Syria. 

In the campaign of aggression against 
the Arab countries, especially Syria, the 
so-called “Eisenhower doctrine” has been 
proclaimed which is incompatible with 
the principle of peaceful co-existence and 
with the promotion of friendly relations 
and working cooperation between the 
countries of the world. 

Czechoslovakia supports the proposal 
of the Soviet Union to restore security 
and peace in the Near and Middle East. 

Negotiations in the Sub-Committee of 
the Disarmament Commission have 
shown that the Western powers do not 
wish to waive the use of hydrogen and 
atomic weapons. They do not want to 
eliminate their stockpiles of these wea- 
pons, which they view as the corner- 
stone of their military policies and 
strategy. Their attitude and proposals are 
designed to achieve an agreement which 
would be advantageous only to them. 

Adoption of the partial disarmament 
measures submitted by the Soviet Union 
would represent substantial progress. Ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet proposal for states 
possessing thermonuclear weapons to as- 
sume the solemn obligation not to re- 
sort to them would no doubt also clear 
up the international atmosphere. Czecho- 
slovakia welcomes the USSR proposal 
that nuclear test explosions should be 
halted under an agreement to be 
achieved at this session. It also favors 
the widening of the composition of the 
Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission. Czechoslovakia has twice 
cut its armed forces. It is willing to ac- 
cept the principle of air surveys provided 
a disarmament agreement will permit the 
achievement of real reduction of armed 
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forces and thus reduce the threat of war. 

Czechoslovakia is particularly inter- 
ested in achieving peace and collective 
security in Europe, where a further de- 
terioration occurred last year. On the 
territory of Western Germany atomic 
bases are being built up by the United 
States, while the Western German army 
is being feverishly called into being. Of 
thirty-eight generals in the Western Ger- 
man army, thirty-one served on the gen- 
eral staff of Hitler. Ever-increasing threats 
are addressed by the Federal Republic 
of Germany to its neighbors. 

The Czechoslovak delegation is in 
agreement with the Soviet proposal that 
countries possessing nuclear weapons as- 
sume the obligation not to station any 
units equipped with nuclear weapons be- 
yond the boundaries of their own terri- 
tories and not to supply such nuclear 
weapons to other countries or to any 
military grouping. 

The proposal of the Soviet Union for 
the liquidation of the Atlantic Treaty 
and the Warsaw Treaty would spell a 
radical change in international affairs. 
As a first step there might be an agree- 
ment by the NATO and Warsaw Treaty 
countries not to have recourse to force 
and to settle peacefully whatever dis- 
putes may separate them. 

A solution of the German question 
would also make a large contribution to 
the strengthening of security. Confedera- 
tion of the two existing German states 
should be the most acceptable first step. 

The General Assembly should map 
out some concrete measures to prevent 
any futher increase of radioactive fallout. 
Czechoslovakia has proposed that it con- 
sider the question of the effects of atomic 
radiation. 

The General Assembly must consider 
important problems in the economic field, 
such as how best to raise the standards 
of living of the people of the world, 
how best to promote international trade 
and how to lend effective assistance to 
the less developed countries. A solution 
to the economic problems cannot be 
found without the participation of all 
countries, whether they be economically 
highly developed or less developed. One 
of the steps toward this goal would be 
to convene an international economic 
conference with as wide a membership 
as possible. 


A Special Fund 


Other important questions include es- 
tablishment of a special United Nations 
fund to serve the development of under- 
developed countries. 

As for the work of the United Na- 
tions and its organs, one of the problems 
is that of equitable geographic distribu- 
tion. Last year the seat of a non-perma- 
nent member of the Security Council— 
which under the “gentlemen's agree- 
ment” of 1946 should go to an Eastern 
European country—was given to a coun- 
try from an entirely different geographi- 
cal area. One of the members of the 
Council, the People’s Republic of China, 
is still denied its legitimate seat in the 
United Nations. The Mongolian People’s 


Republic has been refused membership. 
There has been interference in the 
domestic affairs of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

All these measures prove the existence 
of constant efforts to prevent the United 
Nations from becoming universal and 
to turn it into the obedient tool of the 
policy of one country. Important polliti- 
cal issues could be solved much more 
easily if all states in their international 
relations abided by the principle of 
peaceful co-existence, In this regard the 
Czechoslovak delegation fully supports 
the draft declaration submitted to the 
Assembly by the Soviet Union. Czechoslo- 
vakia continues to attempt to strengthen 
its cultural links with the outside world. 


AUSTRALIA— 
R. G. Casey 


HE last General Assembly saw with- 

drawal of the British, French and 
Israel forces from the Suez and Sinai 
areas in conformity with the views of 
the great majority of countries here in 
the General Assembly. By contrast, at 
that same time the voice of world opin- 
ion was disregarded and treated with 
contempt by the Soviet Union when 
they ruthlessly crushed the spontaneous 
attempts of the Hungarian people to 
regain their liberty. Last week, the 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union 
urged the Assembly to adopt a declara- 
tion on the principles of peaceful coex- 
istence between states. In the light of 
what Russia did to Hungary, this dec- 
laration, coming from the lips of the 
Foreign Minister of Soviet Russia, must 
represent the last word in callous 
cynicism, 

The five-nation report on the dreadful 
events in Hungary has been endorsed by 
an overwhelming vote in this Assembly. 
The Hungary episode and this report 
will have represented a greater setback 
for Russian communism than anything 
that has happened in the last generation. 
It has shown that communism is de- 
tested even by those who have grown up 
under its shadow and who have known 
no other form of government. It - has 
shown Russia that the sixty or seventy 
divisions, or whatever they are, of com- 
pulsory mercenary forces in the Euro- 
pean satellite countries cannot be relied 
upon to support communism in time of 
war. 

Perhaps more than all this, it has 
opened the eyes of the so-called uncom- 
mitted peoples to the true nature of 
communism. The peoples of every coun- 
try have put themselves, in their minds, 
in the place of the unfortunate people of 
Hungary. When we are asked what the 
United Nations has done to help 
Hungary, we can only say that we have 
done something to expose the true na- 
ture of communism and perhaps to make 
it more difficult for this sort of horror 
to happen again. 

Australia has welcomed 15,000 Hun- 
garian refugees as immigrants in the last 
nine months and we are in the course of 
enabling them to reconstruct their lives 





in our country. On a population basis, 
this is a larger number than any other 
country has taken 


Nub of Greatest Problem 


The problem of disarmament is the 
nub of the greatest present problem of 
mankind. During the last year we have 
seen some reason for hope in the work 
of the Sub-Committee of the Disarma 
ment Commission. We hoped that the 
eleven years of stalemate might be re 
placed by a limited agreement acceptable 
to the great powers. Hope gave way to 
disappointment when the Soviet repre 
sentative on the Sub-Committee refused 
to consider anything but the Soviet’s own 
version of a first-step proposition 

Once again the Soviet Union professes 
to be willing to foreswear the use of 
nuclear weapons—and to suspend nu 
clear tests—if others will do the same 
But a mere declaration that nuclear 
weapons will neither be used nor tested 
is not enough 

\ disarmament agreement not accom 
panied by an adequate system of in 
spection and control would be worthless; 
but the Soviet Union has never been 
willing to accept the safeguards neces 
sary to ensure that a ban on the use 
of nuclear weapons would have any 
meaning. We do not ask that our word 
be trusted. Neither should we be asked 
to trust the word of Russia. The very 
Russian refusal to 
inspection and 


consistency of the 
international 
control naturally 
that they have something to hide 
Soviet Russia attacks the “open skies” 
proposal on the grounds that aerial in 


agree to 


raises the suspicion 


spection is really a means for the col- 
lection of military intelligence, Yet sure 
ly President Eisenhower's offer of reci 
procal aerial inspection in order to en 
sure against surprise attack is one of 
the most hopeful ideas that has emerged 
from these long years of discussion on 
disarmament. The nuclear weapon puts 


a premium on massive attack delivered 
without warning, in the hope that the 
victim would be prostrated at once and 
retaliation in 


incapable of launching 
kind. The possibility of complete surprise 
would thus eliminate the deterrent. But 
complete surprise would at least be made 
more difficult “open skies” 
system of reciprocal inspection 
The United States has been ready to 
agree on an “open skies” system. But 
Russia is not willing 

\ more hopeful development in these 
and one strongly criti 
cized by Soviet Russia has been the 
agreement on a European Common 
Market and the associated proposals for 
a free trade area 

For many years far-sighted Europeans 
have dreamed of the day when the trade 
European countries 
would be lowered, and the free move 


under an 


aerial 


past six months 


barriers between 
ment of goods across the political fron 
tiers would facilitate the increase in 
productivity that is essential to the rais 
ing of living standards 

With the adoption of the plans for a 
Furopean Common Market this better 
Western Europe, 
communist 


day is now dawning 
once itself the target of 


aspirations, is showing a way to be 
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prosperous and at the same time free. 
Economic recovery is already well ad- 
vanced, and the foundations are now be- 
ing laid for an increase in production 
and trade that will not only bring greater 
prosperity and security to the peoples 
of Europe, but also will renew and ex- 
pand its capacity to assist the economic 
development of other regions 

I hv-pe that, along with the growth of 
Europe's economic strength, there will 
come a quickening of interest in the 
problems and needs, for instance, of 
Asia. In the past Europe has contributed 
substantially to the development of 
Asian countries, through capital, enter- 
prise and special skills. But the needs 
of Asia are very great 

On the question of German reunifi- 
cation, Australia feels that Europe is 
prevented from fulfilling its important 
role in world affairs while one of its 
greatest countries is subject to an artifi- 
cial division, which we all know does 
not accord with the wishes of its people, 
and especially the people of East Ger- 
many 

One is impelled to reflect once again 
upon the Soviet protestation of support 
for the principles of “peaceful co-ex- 
istence.” It should now be clear that 
when the Soviet uses this phrase “peace- 
ful co-existence.” it has something dif- 
ferent in mind from the ordinary mean 
ing of this term. Mr. Khrushchev and 
other Russian leaders have thrown light 
on the Russian interpretation of “peace- 
ful co-existence.” To the Russians 
“peaceful co-existence” is consistent with 
political, economic and ideological strug- 
gle. From what these Russian leaders 
have said, it is clear that they regard 
“peaceful co-existence” as a form of 
cold warfare waged against the peoples 
and governments of the free world—in 
anything short of the 


other words, 


actual use of force 


Unfinished Business 


In the Middle East the United Na- 
tions still has much unfinished business. 
The world’s trade and shipping is again 
moving through the Canal, but under 
protest, for the Egyptian Government ts 
operating the Canal under the terms of 
a unilateral declaration by Egypt that 
falls short of the six principles unani- 
mously approved by the Security Coun- 
cil last October. In the long run, it is in 
Egypt's own interest that the whole 
world should have confidence in the 
availability of the Canal to all nations 
and that it will not be affected by 
arbitrary decisions of the Egyptian 
Government 

The relations between Israel and _ its 
Arab neighbors underline the precarious 
nature of the peace in the Middle East. 
I wish to pay a tribute to Canada and 
those other countries which contributed 
to the strength of the United Nations 
Emergency Force under the direction of 
General Burns and to the efforts of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization; also to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Administration 
for Palestine Refugees. These _ field 
organizations of the United Nations 
have played a significant role in the 
continuing task of keeping the peace 


against a background of deep-seated and 
emotional tensions. 

Perhaps no region of the world stands 
in greater need than the Middle East 
of a period of calm, a cooling-off period, 
in which men of goodwill can seek 
solutions to the problems that have so 
often threatened to engulf Israel and its 
neighbors in a major war. This is the 
moment which the Soviet Union chooses 
to go fishing in these troubled waters. 
Ihe rise of a communist-dominated re- 
gime in Syria, and the remarks of the 
Soviet representative in the Assembly, 
are danger signals that the other coun- 
tries of the Middle East and, indeed, the 
whole world, dare not ignore. The As- 
sembly must affirm the right of nations 
to settle their own affairs and be ready 
to condemn aggressive policies. The 
United Nations would not wish to see 
another Hungary in the Middle East. 


Colonies into Nations 


On the other side of the balance sheet, 
there have been in these last six months 
two events which give us all satisfaction: 
the admission of the free and independ- 
ent sovereign countries of Ghana and 
Malaya to the United Nations. As the 
representative of Canada said, it is a 
satisfaction to see a colony turned into 
a nation, as in Ghana and Malaya, in- 
stead of a nation turned into a colony, 
as in Hungary. 

Those who have been members of the 
Commonwealth for many years have 
been encouraged by the spontaneity with 
which former members of the British 
Empire which have recently gained in- 
dependence have sought membership of 
the Commonwealth. As former colonies 
achieve self-government in the Common- 
wealth, they establish not only their in- 
dependence in relation to the United 
Kingdom, but also a new relation of 
equal and direct cooperation with the 
other members of the Commonwealth, 
an equality and cooperation that cuts 
across all differences in race and culture. 
We value very highly this direct as- 
sociation and we believe it brings us 
all mutual benefits. 

Australia is continuing to support the 
international voluntary aid programs of 
the United Nations. Subject to parlia- 
mentary approval, it is the Australian 
Government's intention to pursue the 
following plan of contributions: to the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance for 1958, $625,000—an increase 
of 25 per cent over our pledge for 
1957; to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund for 1957, $502,000—an increase of 
$54,000 on Australia’s contribution last 
year; to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East for the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1958, $112,000; to the 
United Nations Refugee Fund for 1957, 
$112,000. Australia is also making a 
substantial contribution to the success 
of the Colombo Plan. In the financial 
year 1957-58 the Australian Government 
hopes, with parliamentary approval, to 
appropriate over $11.5 million for this 
purpose. Australia has made sustained 
efforts to assist the people of Hungary 
by practical means. In addition to the 
$290,000 which we gave nine months 
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ago, we will in the current year provide 
$56,000 for assistance to refugees from 
Hungary. 

We all know the importance of atmos 
phere, of the climate of relationship be- 
tween two individuals or two nations or 
two groups of nations. Biting or offensive 
words during the course of a negotiation 
can bedevil the chance of agreement. If 
each side sincerely wants to diminish the 
chance of war, if each side wants limi- 
tation of armaments, then surely it could 
be tacitly understood that they should 
not attack the bona fides of the other 
in respect of any particular disarmament 
proposals, even if they do not like those 
proposals. It is perfectly possible to say 
that you cannot agree with a certain 
proposal without doing so in terms that 
give deep offence to the other side. 

Let us have a moratorium in respect 
of name-calling, which, after all, has 
only momentary effect, until the other 
side thinks of a more wounding piece of 
abuse. 


IRAN — 
ALI GHOLI ARDALAN 


HE entire world, keenly aware of the 

dangers implicit in another world 
war, sincerely desires to forestall it and 
is making arduous efforts to ward off 
any explosive situation threatening to 
expose mankind to this dreadful pros- 
pect. It is to this sincere desire that we 
must attribute the easing of tension 
which had occurred a few years ago—a 
relaxation which, although interrupted 
momentarily because of last year's 
events, is again developing, albeit very 
slowly, in a desirable direction. It has 
been possible to continue the progress 
in the utilization of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes which was made be- 
fore the events of last autum, and this 
progress has smoothed the way for or- 
ganizing effective international cooper- 
ation in this field. The same is true of 
the disarmament problem, in which the 
meagre results obtained are neverthe- 
less encouraging. 

Yet the world is still divided on sev- 
eral issues and tension persists, at least 
in some areas of the world. Hence, our 
first task is to eliminate the remaining 
evil consequences of last year’s serious 
events. At the same time, we should 
strive to find solutions to the still un- 
solved problems. 

With regard to the crisis in the Mid- 
dle East, it may be said with certainty 
that our Organization won prestige and 
authority through the firmness and speed 
with which it faced that problem. For it 
organized the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force very promptly, and_ that 
Force was able to make an invaluable 
contribution to the restoration of order 
in the region. The organization of that 
Force and the efficiency with which it 
discharged its delicate duties encourage 
us to look forward to the establishment 
of a permanent force of this sort, whose 
deployment wherever danger threatens 
would be the best means of safeguarding 
the peace. In addition, the part played 
by the United Nations in the freeing and 
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clearing of the Suez Canal ahead of 
schedule, an operation which enabled the 
users of that waterway to resume pas- 
sage through it in the interests of inter- 
national cooperation, also warrants our 
unreserved admiration. Beyond any 
doubt, the initative and efforts of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
contributed greatly to the favorable turn 
taken by the events in this sphere, To 
him we offer our profound gratitude for 
his successful endeavors. 

It would be a grave mistake to think 
that the malady from which this region 
suffers is now completely cured. Now 
that relative calm has been restored, we 
should exert ourselves to attain lasting 
and final results; otherwise, this pre- 
carious calm might easily be broken by 
violent shocks. In the Middle East we 
are confronted by opinions and ideas 
which are at times extremist. In some 
quarters these condemned, 
while elsewhere they are welcomed en- 
thusiastically. These ideas, rejected out- 
right by some, are the basis and quintes- 
sence of policy for others. We should 
seek to discover the origin of that 
divergence. If the aspirations and trends 
now emerging are actuated by enlight- 
ened patriotism, by the desire to main- 
tain or to exercise national sovereignty 
in full freedom, to guard the common 
heritage of civilization and to curb the 
influence of certain personal interests, 
no one is entitled to regard them as 
anything but legitimate. If, however, 
these movements sprang from. selfish 
ambition, if they aimed at the establish- 
ment of absolute rule and if their object 
is the employment of force for expan- 
sionist purposes, creating apprehension 
and division among nations, then they 
can only be regarded as baneful and in- 
jurious. 


ideas are 


We shall support with all our power 
the legitimate aspirations of the peoples, 
and do our utmost to satisfy them by 
making common cause with those who, 
like ourselves, seek a just and equitable 
international order through cooperation 
in the community of nations. 


Baghdad Pact Aims 


Parallel to our efforts in the United 
Nations, we considered it our duty also 
to join, in the framework of a defensive 
pact. those powers which have the same 
political and economic aims in order 
to safeguard our security and to hasten 
our economic development. For _ this 
reason, we acceded to the Baghdad Pact, 
which in the course of the last year has 
developed in notable fashion. Like any 
other international arrangement of its 
kind, the Bagdad Pact is designed to fill 
existing gaps in the collective security 
system provided for in the United Na- 
tions Charter. Purely defensive in charac- 
ter, this association consititutes an ad- 
vance in international relations inasmuch 
as it meets more clearly and more com- 
pletely the requirements of the present 
situation and, in particular, promotes 
the necessary collaboration between 
states whose interest and wish it is to 
harmonize their efforts both in the field 
of security and in the fields of economic 
and social development. 


Although we are a neighbor of Iraq, 
Pakistan and Turkey, it is only since 
the signing of the Baghdad Pact that we 
have been able to join them in true 
cooperation embracing all fields where 
cooperation may be fruitful of results. 
In addition to certain technical assistance 
projects, we have been able to prepare 
plans for intensifying our commercial 
and agricultural relations and improving 
our public health services and com- 
munications. The factors which prompted 
us to adhere to the Baghdad Pact 
also. account for our enthusiastic 
support of the principles contained in 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, designed to 
strengthen the defence of the Middle 
East against all aggression and to pro- 
vide economic assistance to the countries 
in that area. 

With regard to the Palestine question, 
so long as there remain almost a million 
Palestine refugees in the Arab countries, 
grave incidents will always be apt to 
occur, We must display tolerance, fore- 
sight and realism in striving for a so- 
lution likely to ensure the political sta- 
bility of the countries of the Middle 
East, thereby leaving them free to con- 
centrate on the economic development 
of their region. 


Algeria 


We deplore the fact that nothing 
tangible has been accomplished toward 
attaining the purposes stated in the 
General Assembly resolution on Algeria, 
and we are greatly disturbed by the con- 
stant deterioration of the situation, which 
merely prolongs the suffering and daily 
causes further large-scale loss of human 
life. 

There is a clear and growing tendency 
on the part of world public opinion, in- 
cluding French opinion, to favor rec- 
ognition of the legitimate aspirations of 
the Algerian people, not only on human- 
itarian grounds but also in order to put 
an end to a situation fraught with dan- 
ger to peace. We hope that, in dealing 
with this question, the General Assembly 
will be able to consider the facts in a 
spirit of calm and moderation and thus 
aid the French Government to find a 
speedy solution of the problem. 

Our views on Algeria are equally ap- 
plicable to all other questions involving 
the legitimate aspirations of peoples who 
are either under trusteeship or non-self- 
governing. The United Nations must 
abide by the principles of the Charter 
and intensify its efforts to see that those 
aspirations are satisfied. 

On the question of disarmament the 
small and medium-sized powers realize 
that wars can no longer be localized 
and that. sooner or later, any war must 
engulf both the great and the small in 
a general conflagration. Despite the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the Sub-Com- 
mittee and despite the fact that no tan- 
gible result has yet been achieved, new 
factors have been introduced by the 
parties concerned, affording grounds for 
hope that an agreement—although only 
of limited scope—may be possible. 

My country’s foreign policy is firmly 
based on the principles of close interna- 
tional cooperation and the maintenance 





relations. 
I should like to emphasize the import- 
ance of the developments over the past 
few years in relations between Iran and 
our great neighbor to the north, the 
USSR. Two years ago we succeeded in 


settling the differences regarding the de- 


of excellent good-neighborly 


marcanvion lines of our common frontiers 
We have also com- 
mercial ties, and an agreement has just 
been concluded with a view to exploring 
the possibility of jointly harnessing our 
power through the 
construction of dams along the rivers 


strengthened our 


resources of Water 


which run between our respective coun- 
tries 
Economic Needs 


So far the United Nations has been 
unable to achieve the economic and 
social purposes set forth in the Charter 
This situation may be ascribed in part 
to a lack of the funds needed to extend 
the technical assistance programs and to 
the absence of a 
with the credit resources which the prepa- 
ration and execution of plans for es- 
sential works require. The need for such 
an agency seems the more obvious today, 
in that neither the International Bank 
the Finance Corporation nor private in- 
stitutions can possibly furnish the neces- 
sary financial help. It is essential that 
these institutions should be reinforced by 
others capable of filling the gap. Hence 
it was with great satisfaction that we 
learned that, at its last session, the Econ- 
omic and Social Council adopted a 
resolution recommending the establish- 
ment of a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development, the essential 
function of which would be to supply 
the financial needs we have been de- 
scribing. We hope the General Assembly 
will also support this idea, and that this 
Fund can be set up as soon as possible. 

Iran fully appreciates that it is for us 
to ensure our own economic develop- 
ment. That is why we have devoted most 
of our oil revenues to that purpose. 
With a view to encouraging the invest- 
ment of foreign capital and to speed- 
ing our economic development, an act 
has ben passed providing adequate guar- 
antees for foreign capital invested in 
Iran. Another act has been passed to 
promote the utilization of our oil re- 
sources and We are convinced that, over 
and above the agreement concluded by 
the National Iranian Oil Company with 
the international oil consortium, we shall 
manage to step up the working of other 
oil deposits with the cooperation of other 
interested concerns. This will enable us 
to increase our national income, inten- 
sify our economic development and offer 
improved  inter- 


eC ag Cc 
special agency equipped 


wider possibilities for 
national cooperation 


Jose SERRANO 


Tre criticism has been made of the 
United Nations that the small nations 
with meagre national resources have the 


same representation in this Assembly as 
the large nations, the powerful nations 
developed This criti 
There are 


which are fully 


cism is completely groundless 


in the Charter precise—and sometimes 
almost too harsh—provisions assuring 
that the great powers shall have a 
marked influence in the Organization. 
Moreover, the activities of the small 
countries have been sober and moderate. 
We must also not forget that the entire 
structure of the United Nations is based 
on a democratic ideal, which, naturally, 
has certain inconveniences along with 
very great advantages 

It is not the smaller nations which are 
a danger to the future of the United Na- 
tions, To some extent, quite the opposite 
is true. The world is today witnessing 
with astonishment the arms race of the 
great powers, a race which has never 
before achieved such proportions, The 
danger inherent in that situation cannot 
be overexaggerated. It is a danger for all 
humanity and can lead to the complete 
destruction of our civilization, Further- 
more, it constitutes a burden which im- 
pedes the progress of the peoples and 
which diverts to destructive ends the pro- 
duction of consumer goods so _ indis- 
pensable to the achievement of a higher 
standard of living. Finally, it is partic- 
ularly unfair to the small countries, 
which, although they are not taking part 
in the arms race, suffer from its con- 
sequences. 

Through its technical assistance work 
and through its specialized agencies, the 
United Nations has made a great con- 
tribution to raising the economic stand- 
ard of living of many peoples, partic- 
ularly in Asia and in Latin America. 
This is only a first step, but it is a very 
important and valuable one. Neverthe- 
less, this technical assistance is still in- 
sufficient. Thus, for a number of years, 
the Economic and Social Council has 
been studying the question of establish- 
ing a Special Fund to collect the capital 
necessary to carry out the tasks of which 
I have just spoken. SUNFED is the expres- 
sion of that idea. My Government is 
particularly interested in that initiative, 
which it recommends for the approval of 
all Members of the United Nations. 

A number of other events have shown 
that, from an economic point of view, 
urgent measures will have to be taken on 
a world-wide basis. For example, the 
solemn declaration made by President 
Eisenhower in December 1954 has re- 
sulted in the setting up of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. We trust 
that. in the near future, the production 
of fissionable material, which at present 
is stockpiled for military purposes or 
used for experiments which may be de- 
structive to human life, will be channelled 
into specific purposes defined by the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Chilean Government also wishes 
to express its appreciation of the valuable 
work of UNICEF, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, as well 
as of ECLA, whose research represents 
a valuable contribution to every country 
on the American continent 

Gradual 
achieved through multilateral treaties on 
matters as diverse as human rights, pos- 
tal services, and the definition of danger- 
The range of these agree- 


advances have also’ been 


ous materials 


ments and conventions, signed under the 
auspices of the United Nations, is almost 
as great as the innumerable activities of 
the world of today. But over and above 
the work of these agreements and trea- 
ties, which form a system of international 
co-existence, there is a singular phenom- 
enon: in the course of twelve years, a 
world conscience has been created. The 
voice of conscience was heard imme- 
diately following the tragic events which 
were considered at the eleventh session 
of the General Assembly, That voice 
must not be lost; it must not disappear. 
The press of the world echoed that voice 
and carried it to the lowliest homes of 
the farthest corners of the earth. That 
voice of world conscience belongs to 
this Assembly and cannot be stilled. 


ALUSTRIA— 
LEOPOLD Fic! 


ALTHOUGH certain weaknesses have be- 
**% come apparent since the United Na- 
tions came into existence, the Organiza- 
tion and its Secretary-General have given 
proof of their efficiency in mastering dif- 
ficult situations. Without this Organiza- 
tion it would scarcely have been possible 
to solve the multitude of problems aris- 
ing within the past few years. It seems 
essential that each country should sub- 
ordinate its own interests to the common 
interest, thereby creating an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence which may provide 
a firm foundation on which to build a 
happy and peaceful world. 

We had all hoped that such an at- 
mosphere would bring to a_ successful 
conclusion the disarmament talks in Lon- 
don. These seem to have failed for the 
time being. However, we do not believe 
that this means the end of discussions 
on disarmament. On the contrary, we 
feel that for the first time in years con- 
crete proposals were put forward and 
discussed and that both sides made seri- 
ous efforts to bring the matter nearer to 
a solution. 

Although, regrettably, no positive re- 
sults have been achieved, a comparison 
of the different plans undoubtedly shows 
a certain rapprochement of the points of 
view. It will therefore be important dur- 
ing future negotiations to continue to 
work in this direction, regardless of the 
difficulties that may arise. Austria has 
agreed to limitations of its arms potential 
in an international treaty which might 
well be considered the final goal of dis- 
armament for other countries also. This 
limitation of our armaments is hardly of 
vital importance in relation to the power 
factors involved. It is decisive to start 
somewhere with disarmament and we be- 
lieve we have made a valuable contribu- 
tion in this respect toward understanding 
among the nations of the world, The 
great powers bear a decisive responsi- 
bility for the future of the world. 

There are two major problems of 
crucial importance to this forum. These 
are—and they are decisive for us all— 
the relationship between West and East 
on the one hand, and the birth of new, 
independent states on the other. This 
necessarily brings about a change in the 
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political picture of the world. Austria, 
situated on the crossroads between East 
and West, is particularly interested in the 
first problem. No country can be so 
greatly interested in a relaxation of ten- 
sions, for every aggravation of differences 
affects us directly or indirectly. Clear 
evidence of this is the stream of refugees 
still continuing across our borders. 

During the recent debate on Hungary, 
Austria suggested that, for humanitarian 
reasons, the responsible authorities in 
Budapest grant a general amnesty to all 
those who, in connection with events in 
Hungary, have been arrested or sen- 
tenced. It was for humanitarian reasons 
that Austria, at a time when events in 
our neighboring country held the world 
spellbound, acted in accordance with the 
Charter. We again turn, for purely hu- 
manitarian reasons, to the responsible 
authorities in Hungary to ask that free- 
dom be given to those who are still im- 
prisoned and under sentence. We hope 
that this appeal will not remain unheard 
and that, in this part of the world also, 
we may witness a lessening of tensions. 

Austria is also interested in the fate 
of its neighbor to the West. The solution 
of the German unification question would 
certainly be a decisive contribution to- 
ward a normalization and _ stabilization 
of conditions in Europe. The free will 
of the people and their right to self- 
determination, as outlined in the Charter 
of the United Nations, must be the guid- 
ing principle. 


Changing World 


Through the emergence of new states 
the political situation of the world is un- 
dergoing changes. A_ great deal of 
patience and understanding and, above 
all, the gradual disappearance of distrust 
will be necessary to overcome differences 
that might arise. Much will depend on 
the technical and economic assistance to 
be given to these young nations to facili- 
tate their adjustment to the new world 
order. We regard such support as one 
of the foremost tasks of the United 
Nations. 

Less than a year ago I appealed to the 
people of the world to make available 
new homes to the approximately 180,000 
refugees who, as a result of the events 
in Hungary, fled to Austria, We wish 
to thank all those who helped these un- 
fortunate victims of our time. Especially 
we would like to thank the refugee or- 
ganization of the United Nations and its 
High Commissioner for the active as- 
sistance and valuable support which en- 
abled thousands of refugees to find life 
worth living again. There are still more 
than 25,000 refugees waiting for a new 
home to be given to them. We are con- 
vinced that they will also be given a 
chance to begin a new life within a rea- 
sonable time. 

On October 1 the first general confer- 
ence of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency will open in Vienna and the ob- 
ject of this agency is the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. More than 
eighty nations have pledged their co- 
operation to this international agency and 
by so doing have manifested their will- 
ingness to work for the maintenance of 
peace and to help build a happier future 
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for all mankind. Here is an opportunity 
to substitute deeds for words and to use 
the enormous sums required for the pro- 
duction of weapons of mass destruction 
for a better purpose. Here is also a pos- 
sibility that real cooperation and tangible 
results may create an atmosphere of con- 
fidence that could have a beneficial influ- 
ence on the efforts aimed at a reduction 
of armaments. Austria is proud to be 
host to the first general coriference of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, and 
will prove herself worthy of the honor, 
should Vienna be chosen to become the 
permanent site of the Agency. 


HUNGARY— 
ENDRE SIK 


THe United Nations General Assembly 

has since October 1956 adopted a 
series of resolutions which run counter 
to the main principles of the Charter 
and constitute an interference in affairs 
falling within the domestic jurisdiction 
of Hungary. Those resolutions did not 
promote the healing of the wounds in- 
flicted by the counter-revolution; quite 
the contrary, they meant an endeavor to 
hamper peaceful consolidation. The 
Hungarian Government was compelled 
to oppose those resolutions and to safe- 
guard the independence and sovereignty 
of the country. 

The counter-revolution was an attempt 
to revive fascism in Hungary. It caused 
losses of nearly 22 billion forints to the 
national economy, which was threatened 
with economic disorganization. All this, 
apart from those who absconded in 
order to escape punishment for their 
role in the counter-revolution, prompted 
many tens of thousands of Hungarians 
to flee abroad from the spectre of 
fascism and economic crisis. A_ great 
majority of these persons are in a pre- 
carious situation and wish to return 
home, but in many a country they are 
prevented from doing so. 

The aid rendered by the Soviet Union, 
the People’s Republic of China and the 
other socialist countries helped Hungary 
to surmount the aftermath of the count- 
er-revolution. In addition to this, Hun- 
gary received some material aid from 
other countries, in part through the In- 
ternational Red Cross. Although the 
large-scale political and material as- 
sistance extended by the socialist coun- 
tries was of incalculable importance, the 
consolidation of economic and political 
life in the country was due, first of all, 
to the fact that the Hungarian people 
endorsed the Government's program and 
did their utmost to help realize it. 

Today, the economic life of the coun- 
try is going along in a sound way. Order 
and tranquillity prevail. The production 
figures and the economic consolidation 
of the country, which took place sooner 
than expected, are one of the best in- 
dications that the masses trust and sup- 
port the Government. This progress has 
been disturbed by the political campaign 
conducted against the Hungarian peo- 
ple by the Western great powers which 
fomented the counter-revolutionary up- 
rising. 











When the Hungarian delegation came 
to the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly, it believed that its country’s 
peaceful development would convince 
the majority of them that their earlier 
attitude to the Hungarian question was 
wrong. Unfortunately we were mistaken. 
On September 14, 1957, the eleventh 
session adopted a resolution which, far 
from promoting peaceful development in 
Hungary, actually is intended to fan un- 
rest. This resolution was based on a 
report which, as we have already proved, 
purposely and maliciously distorted the 
truth. 

As far as this resolution is concerned, 
the Hungarian people and their Govern- 
ment are convinced of the rightness of 
their cause. Therefore, they are not al- 
lowing themselves to be intimidated in 
any way and will not swerve from the 
path which, as the facts show, is lead- 
ing to the material and cultural advance- 
ment of the country. 

Ever since the working people have 
exercised power in Hungary, they have 
supported with their utmost strength all 
efforts to safeguard peace. The Hun- 
garian Government is employing every 
educational means to eradicate chauvin- 
ism and nationalism used for fanning 
hatred among peoples and to foster 
among the Hungarian people esteem and 
respect for other nations. The Hungarian 
Parliament has passed an act on the 
defence of peace and, on the basis 
of this act, is suppressing all forces 
which attempt to break the peace. The 
working masses are undivided in their 
support for the Government in its policy 
of peaceful co-existence among the peo- 
ples. 

Some are perhaps anxious to know 
why Hungary is adhering to the Warsaw 
Treaty. Before answering, I should like 
to call attention to article 11 of the War- 
saw Treaty, which states: “In the event 
of the establishment of a system of col- 
lective security in Europe and the con- 
clusion for that purpose of a General 
European Treaty concerning collective 
security, a goal which the Contracting 
Parties shall steadfastly strive to achieve, 
the present Treaty shall cease to have 
effect as from the date on which the 
General European Treaty comes into 
force.” 


Division of Germany 


The belligerent quarters of the United 
States of America are increasing war 
tension in Europe by continuing the 
rearmament of the German Federal Re- 
public and by maintaining the division 
of Germany. In the various parts of 
Europe, just as in the German Federal 
Republic, atomic bases are being set 
up. By all means possible these quarters 
are preventing the reunification of Ger- 
many on democratic foundations, which 
is a fundamental condition of European 
peace and security. 

The need for self-defence has made 
the Hungarian people look for protection 
against the threatening forces of the 
armed German militarists, and the NATO 
member states in alliance with them, by 
entering into friendship pacts with fra- 
ternal, sympathetic peoples living across 
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their borders, because the Hungarian 
people would be incapable of defending 
themselves alone 

At the Disarmament Sub-Committee’s 
session which opened in March of this 
year the Soviet Union made a reason 
able proposal based on reciprocity ac 
cording to which, on the one hand, the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
France should within two years make a 
substantial reduction of their armed 
forces stationed on the territory of the 
NATO countries and, on the other, the 
Soviet Union should similarly reduce its 
armed forces stationed in the Warsaw 
Treaty countries. Later the Soviet Union 
also submitted a proposal for the with 
drawal of all foreign troops from Euro 
pean countries 


The Hungarian Government supports 
these Soviet proposals because they are 
a means of liquidating military blocs, re 
ducing the armed forces of the great 
powers, and thereby a step forward to 
ward bringing about an agreement for 
European collective security. The aggres 
sive quarters of the Western great pow 
ers, however, show no _ inclination to 
liquidate their military blocs and war 
bases 

The Hungarian people are especially 
alarmed that the negotiations concerning 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons have 
up to now remained unsuccessful. The 
two Western great powers have refused 
to stop nuclear weapon tests, which they 
have made dependent on complex condi 
tions, thereby intentionally frustrating the 
adoption of the Soviet and Indian propo 
sals for the temporary suspension of 
such tests under international control 

The Hungarian delegation is in favor 
of the Czechoslovak proposal for hold 
neg, as SOON as possible, a large scale 
international scientific conference to 
study the effects of radiation. It also re- 
measures be 


taken to prevent radioactivity from being 


gards as necessary that 


further increased 


New Colonialism 


Recently the Government of Syria was 
forced to take firm measures to ward 
off the attempted coup d'etat supported 
by the United States Government. Other 
countries in the Middle East are also 
waging a hard struggle against new forms 
of colonialism and, although right and 
justice are on their side, until now the 
United Nations has not given them ef 
fective support in their struggle for free 
dom and independence 

It is impossible to talk about universal 
ity of the United Nations as long as dis 
criminatory policy excludes the repre 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of 
China from the United Nations 

The problems of Asia and the cause 
of world peace cannot be solved without 
China, one of the most powerful coun 
tries in the world and the largest as fat 
as her population is concerned. Under 
pressure from the United States Gov 
ernment, the United Nations ts still ex 
cluding the representatives of the Chinese 
people only because they have embarked 
on the road to socialism 

The Hungarian delegation is of the 


opinion that the twelfth session of the 
United Nations General Assembly should 
concern itself, first of all, with the peace- 
ful co-existence of peoples, with the ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons, with disarma 
ment and the Middle East problems. 


AFGHANISTAN— 
NaAJIBULLAH KHAN 


QO" attachment to the Charter and 
principles of United Nations and our 

complete adherence to the principles of 
human rights and self-determination of 
peoples not only are based on ideological 
grounds, but also result from long ex- 
perience as a free and small country in 
the controversial events of modern his- 
tory. The peace of the world can be 
secured only on those bases and our 
future prosperity depends on peace. 

The nationalist movements of the 
Afro-Asian continents in the past twelve 
years have been as natural as those of 
the European and American continents 
during the last century. We have sup- 
ported those movements on the basis 
of an objective appreciation of that fact 
and of our sincere desire that world 
problems should be settled by mutual 
understanding and goodwill, and _ not 
by violent reactions and bloodshed. We 
follow the same line today 

The independence of the Federation 
of Malaya and its admission to the 
United Nations constitutes one of the 
best examples not only of the justifica- 
tion of the rightful aspirations of a great 
nation, but also of the generous gesture 
and appreciation of a great power, the 
United Kingdom. Both are to be sin- 
cerely congratulated, and their examples 
should be followed in similar cases. 

This great Organization, through the 
zeal of its eminent Secretary-General 
and its devoted officials, has gone for- 
ward along the path traced for it 
This is cause for hope 
and evidence of progress. We _ believe 
that through our devotion and adher 
ence to the principles of the Charter and 
its spirit, we shall gradually overcome 
many other difficulties. Our optimism 
is based on the consciousness of the peo- 
ples of the world that, if we are to 
have peace, there is no alternative but 
ultimately to identify our respective 
policies with the spirit of the Charter 
Fach of us is persuaded that another 
war will bring nothing but the complete 
annihilation of all that is good, worth 
while and beautiful in life—and perhaps 
of life itself 

We Afghans have no other ambition 
than to preserve our freedom and to try 
to ensure the prosperity of our own peo- 
ple, in order that they may live as a 
modern nation in this world. We are 
attached to our traditions and = our 
spiritual legacy, as well as to our Con- 
stitution, which is the spontaneous out- 
growth of the nature of our own coun- 
try. We are trying to preserve them, 
and we are ready to defend our freedom 
and integrity—and not only by words. 
The stability of our position and the sin- 
cerity of our neutrality have been tested 
and proved in the last fifty years, and 


twelve years ago 


especially during the two world wars. 
To develop and modernize our country, 
we need the help and the assistance 
of more developed countries, and we 
are grateful to receive such aid. 

We greatly appreciate the technical 
assistance we have received from the 
United Nations, We appreciate it for 
its own value, as well as for the op- 
portunity it has given us for closer co- 
operation with this world organization. 
We have tried, successfully, in the past 
to settle many of our problems through 
direct negotiations, the use of good 
offices and the advice and technical help 
of our friends, and by other peaceful 
means. Now and in the future we shall 
try to settle our other problems by the 
same means. 


YUGOSLAVIA— 
Koca Popovic 


"THE stark, basic fact of the present 

situation is the persisting division of 
the world into hostile blocs, and especial- 
ly into military alignments. This division 
is still the main feature of international 
relations. A few would deny that this 
division into blocs is anything but an 
evil. Some may feel that it is a necessary 
evil—and that is about the most they 
can say in its defence. Few still believe 
that this system of alignments is con- 
ducive to a settlement of outstanding in- 
ternational issues. It is quite obvious, on 
the contrary, that this system has become 
the greatest impediment to any such 
settlement. 

It is hard to believe that any of the 
great powers would wittingly start a 
general war; as regards both the “local” 
and “limited” wars that are now some- 
times discussed, they would, under exist- 
ing conditions, appear to be little more 
than a tragic contradiction in terms. The 
defensive motives that are still invoked 
in justification of the military alignments 
thus carry less and less conviction in 
the eyes of most of us, In view of the 
obvious dangers arising from the very 
existence of such groupings, the concept 
of “defensive” alignments has lost much 
of the substance which it might previ- 
ously have claimed and they should, 
therefore, be replaced by an _ effective 
system of collective security. The primary 
danger with which nations are faced 
today is that the policies, of which these 
blocs are both an expression and instru- 
ment, will, through their own inherent 
logic, notwithstanding any intentions to 
the contrary, lead to a state of affairs 
in which war will threaten all nations 
with extinction, The superimposing of 
ideological considerations on the system 
of blocs and alignments only serves 
further to accentuate existing division. 

The main responsibility here lies with 
the great powers. Much depends upon 
their readiness and their ability to settle 
their differences through mutual con- 
cessions. This in no way means that the 
smaller countries should not be able to 
play a far greater role than has been the 
case hitherto, more especially as they 
are not expected to be burdened with 
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considerations of power politics in their 
approach to the major international prob- 
lems. 

Yugoslavia has sought to cooperate, as 
fully and as actively as possible, with all 
countries whatever their political and so- 
cial systems or ideological outlooks. We 
have settled outstanding problems with 
all our neighboring countries and estab- 
lished with them relations of mutual 
trust and good will. We have thus radi- 
cally improved our relations with the 
USSR and the other countries of East- 
ern Europe. We have further developed 
and fostered good relations with the 
Western countries. We have continued to 
work in close understanding with what 
are known as the uncommitted nations 
of Asia and Africa. In doing so, I feel 
that not only have we advanced our 
own national interests, but have also 
contributed to the general cause of 
peace. 

The work of the Sub-Committee on 
Disarmament has ended once again in 
a deadlock, which becomes more danger- 
ous each time it is repeated. We are still 
confident that this deadlock is only tem- 
porary. 

It is, on the other hand, becoming in- 
creasingly evident that substantial progress 
toward disarmament will continue to be 
difficult unless it goes hand in hand with 
efforts “to blunt the edges of conflict be- 
tween nations,” to develop and improve 
relations between East and West, in poli- 
tical, economic and cultural fields, to 
do away with all forms of restrictions 
and discrimination—of which the treat- 
ment of China is a drastic and extreme 
example. This would make it possible for 
the various steps in the sphere of dis- 
armament to be dealt with on their in- 
trinsic merits without their being mu- 
tually conditioned in various ways and 
especially without their being made de- 
pendent on the settlement of other poli- 
tical problems. 

My delegation will, in good time, 
explain its position on the various facets 
of the disarmament problem and on the 
proposals that will be considered. We 
strongly believe that further efforts 
should be made to find an increasing 
measure of common ground between the 
two main proposals submitted to the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee and reiterated 
in this general debate. 

There is one matter which I feel I 
should like to emphasize even now—and 
that is the question of the cessation of 
nuclear tests for military purposes. It is 
scarcely necessary to emphasize the con- 
siderable bearing of this question on 
the general international atmosphere and 
on the disarmament problem as a whole. 
Its dramatic urgency is reflected in its 
immediate impact on the security and 
welfare of the human race. Nor can there 
be any justification whatsoever for link- 
ing this matter in any way to other 
questions, including other measures in 
the field of disarmament. The fact that 
some still assert that the cessation of 
tests does not form a part of disarma- 
ment is surely no reason why it should 
be further delayed. 

Considerable attention in this debate 
has also been given to the situation in 
the Middle East. This sensitive area 
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appears to be once again in the throes 
of tensions, which place a heavy strain 
on the broader fabric of world peace. 
Their origin can hardly be sought else- 
where than in the endeavors to include 
this region in the general pattern of 
military alignments, which have clearly 
proved detrimental to the strivings and 
to the interests of the Middle Eastern 
countries. 

The nations of the Middle East should 
be assisted in their efforts to rest their 
independence upon solid economic and 
political foundations. Such economic in- 
terests as other powers may possess in 
this area can be safeguarded only 
through cooperation on a basis of equal- 
ity and mutual respect. 

Particularly disturbing in this context 
is the situation created by the mounting 
pressure that is being brought to bear 
on Syria, Certain perfectly normal meas- 
ures which Syria has taken within the 
sphere of its domestic jurisdiction have 
served as a pretext for this pressure on 
the basis of spurious charges of alleged 
aggressive intentions. 

One cannot but view with the most 
serious misgivings the situation which 
still prevails in Algeria. The policy of 
armed repression continues and the war 
has so far shown no signs of abating. 
It should, surely, have become clear to 
all by now that a settlement can only be 
reached by peaceful means, on an equit- 
able and mutualiy acceptable basis which 
would include recognition of the Algerian 
people's right to self-determination. Such 
a settlement would at the same time serve 
the best and true interests of France. 

One of the most acute world economic 
problems is generally recognized to be 
that of the gap between the developed 
and underdeveloped countries. This prob- 
lem is growing more acute, because even 
though the underdeveloped countries are 
making increasing efforts to speed up 
their development, the gulf between the 
developed and underdeveloped areas is 


- widening. We believe that it is above 


all the responsibility of the international 
community to promote a more stable 
and dynamic growth of the world econ- 
omy by undertaking new international 
actions to accelerate the economic de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

One of the most urgent of these prob- 
lems is the establishment of the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED). My _ delegation 
hopes that the Assembly will endorse the 
recommendation on the establishment of 
SUNFED and the setting up of a Prepara- 
tory Commission for SUNFED, as adopted 
at the twenty-fourth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA— 


ISMAIL BIN Dato ABDUL RAHMAN 


I WOULD like first to express our grati- 

tude to the many representatives for 
their kind words in this general debate 
in welcoming my country as a Member 
of the United Nations. We are par- 
ticularly encouraged by the statement of 
the representative of New Zealand that the 


vitality of the United Nations is reflected 
not only in the scope of the General As- 
sembly’s agenda, but also in its growing 
and nearly universal membership. There 
probably was never a time in the troubled 
history of the world when so much de- 
pended on the success of this Organiza- 
tion to those problems which 
threaten the peace and prosperity of the 
world. The vitality of the United Nations 
in finding solutions to these problems 
must depend on its Members; the grow- 
ing and nearly universal membership of 
the United Nations will contribute to- 
ward this essential vitality, 


solve 


“Great Master Principle” 


On the subject of self-determination, 
we have already heard wise words spoken 
in this Assembly. I cannot do better than 
repeat the words of the representative of 
Ireland: “The principle of self-determina- 
tion of peoples ought . . . to be the great 
master principle by which this Assembly 
should be guided in its quest for a just 
and peaceful world order.” 

It is the firm belief in this principle 
which has brought independence to the 
people of my country. It was the strong 
belief in this principle of self-determina- 
tion that gave strength to nationalism in 
Malaya in the fight for independence. 
We can no longer afford to do damage 
to this principle if we are to seek a just 
and peaceful world order. We firmly be- 
lieve that it is the guiding principle which 
will bring a solution to the problems 
which face this Assembly in Africa, in 
the Middle East and in our part of the 
world, Colonialism, which is the outright 
denial of the principle of self-determina- 
tion, is the root cause of the misery and 
contention which exist in the world to- 
day. It is the experience of my own 
country that as long as_ colonialism 
existed, the energies of the people could 
not be diverted toward fighting com- 
munalism, which was the great bogey 
raised in the plural society of Malaya, or 
against militant communism which sought 
the overthrow of the constituted Govern- 
ment of the country. As long as colonial- 
ism existed, the energies of the people 
subject to it would always be directed 
toward its removal and to nothing else. 
And this is as it should be. Hard and 
bitter experience the world over has 
shown that nations cannot live side by 
side in peace and harmony as long as 
colonialism exists in one form or an- 
other, and the principle of self-determi- 
nation for all countries is ignored. The 
domination of territories by colonial 
powers has led to these colonial terri- 
tories being used as pawns in the struggle 
of ideologies in the world. We have a 
proverb which in my own language 
states, gajah berjuang, rumput juga yang 
bernasa—when elephants clash, it is the 
grass that is destroyed. 

Once a country is freed from the 
deadening hand of colonialism, once the 
energies of a colonial people are no 
longer diverted toward fighting colonial- 
ism but are channelled toward their own 
salvation, history shows that the whole 
world is thereby benefited, I can readily 
point to the example of the United States 
of America, of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and, of course, in our own time, 
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the shining example of India, whose un 
tiring efforts for peace and vast influence 
in world affairs today we readily ac- 
knowledge 

Like Ireland, like New Zealand, we are 
a small nation. Our position as a small, 
newly independent nation, taking our 
place in the family of nations, is perhaps 
unique in the world, Ours is what is 
known as a plural society in which three 
major races with different outlooks on 
life live side by side and which national- 
ism has brought close together in brother 
hood and unity toward a common goal 
Nationalism and our abiding faith in 
democracy, we believe, will maintain and 
promote this unity of the 
Malaya, but this time toward the ulti- 
mate goals of peace and prosperity for 
all our people and of friendly relations 
with all countries. It is obvious to us 
that the prerequisite to these ultimate 
objectives ts peace There is not yet a 
State of peace in my country. We have 
fought militant and aggressive commu- 
nism in the Federation of Malaya for the 


races 1n 


last nine years, Militant and aggressive 
communism, which has found followers 
among the alien groups in my country, 
has taken up arms against the constituted 
Government of my country and we are 
more than ever determined to end this 
useless struggle. Our Prime Minister has 
declared that it is the aim of his Govern 
ment to end it by August 31, 1958, the 
anniversary of our independence. 

Our position in the world today is 
unique also in that we are fairly content 
with what we already possess. We do not 
seek vast sums of money from our 
friends to tide us along in our own af- 
fairs. We do not covet the goods and 
chattels nor the territory of others. We 
have even refused to take the territory of 
Singapore into our little Federation of 
States, although the Singapore Govern- 
ment desires its voluntary union with us. 
We as an undeveloped country of course 
need assistance in the economic develop- 
ment of the country, particularly in the 
form of technical assistance. And we 
have received substantial aid in this form. 
But the greatest need of my country to- 
day is peace and the good will of all 
other countries with whom it is our 
desire to live in friendship and mutual 
understanding. We venture to suggest that 
our unique position permits us to play 
an impartial role in the affairs of the 
world 


CAMBODIA— 


PENN NOUTH 
rT ne danger of conflict still exists in 
certain parts of the world, Peoples 
continue to struggle for independence. 
The Kingdom of Cambodia considers 
that the international situation is far 
from being satisfactory, and the Cam- 
bodian people are anxiously wondering 
what other threats to the security of peo- 
ples may be in the offing. 

Notwithstanding the present state of 
affairs, Cambodia remains firmly con- 
vinced that all international disputes can 
and indeed must be settled by peaceful 
means, with respect for the rights and 


sovereignty of each country in conform- 
ity with the principles enshrined in the 
United Nations Charter. 

My country has never departed from 
these principles. Long before it became 
a Member of this Organization, Cam- 
bodia had pursued a consistent policy of 
peace. In the struggle for its indepen- 
dence, its freedom and its right to live, 
this Kingdom has always refrained from 
the use of violence and force. 


Settlement by Negotiation 


Some might regard our policy of peace 
as one of weakness. I can assure them 
that my Government practices neither a 
weak nor a defeatist policy and that on 
the contrary it considers that all coun- 
tries, great or small, strong or weak, 
should adhere to the principle of the 
peaceful settlement of disputes by nego- 
tiation. If direct negotiations should fail, 
disputes should then be brought before 
the United Nations—not as a place for 
propaganda or sterile debate, but as the 
highest instance of constructive interna- 
tional discussion, 

I would go so far as to say that the 
United Nations should have more au- 
thority and that it is the duty of all 
Member countries—both the largest and 
the smallest—to give it that supreme 
authority which at times it still lacks. 
The Members of the Organization each 
have an interest in uniting their efforts 
and their will to give it this authority, for 
in recommending the settlement of dis- 
putes by peaceful means the Charter 
makes it an essential condition that the 
principles of justice and _ international 
law should be safeguarded. Peace and 
justice are the foundations of the world 
of today—neither can exist without the 
other. 

In recent times the Kingdom of Cam- 
bodia has seen its air space repeatedly 
violated, its frontiers threatened and 
similarly violated, and its children, who 
are living in territories which were once 
an integral part of our Kingdom, op- 
pressed without cause. But true to its 
policy of peace, my Government sin- 
cerely wishes to see these disputes with 
its neighbors adjusted by peaceful meth- 
ods, in the spirit of the Charter. 

It was in order to uphold this policy 
of peace that the Kingdom of Cambodia 
adopted the principles of neutrality and 
Pancha Sila, principles which have been 
unanimously approved by the Cam- 
bodian people and strictly applied by 
the Royal Government. The Kingdom 
of Cambodia desires the friendship and 
cooperation of all countries, and does 
not intend to participate, unless its exist- 
ence is endangered, in any military bloc 
or alliance, nor to engage in any ideo- 
logical crusade or propaganda campaign 
against regimes or ideas that may be 
prevalent abroad. This policy of peaceful 
co-existence is embodied in the diplo- 
matic, cultural and economic ties which 
the Royal Government of Cambodia 
maintains with countries of different polli- 
tical systems. 


It is encouraging to see that some of 
the larger nations have realized the full 
significance of the problem of economic 


cooperation and, setting aside all political 
considerations, have come to the aid of 
the less developed countries. Sincere and 
loyal economic cooperation between 
large and small countries is perhaps one 
of the most effective means of creating 
a climate of understanding and collabora- 
tion and of promoting peace between 
nations. Whether this cooperation § is 
brought about through the offices of the 
United Nations or through bilateral or 
multilateral arrangements, we must en- 
courage it or facilitate it if it is based 
on the principle of equality and mutual 
respect. 


International cooperation of this kind 
would contribute substantially to the 
maintenaance of peace, provided the 
great nations undertook to utilize their 
scientific discoveries in the nuclear field 
solely for peaceful purposes, and if they 
succeeded in agreeing on a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of disarmament. 
Our Organization has not yet been able 
to find a solution to the fundamental 
questions put to it year after year, such 
as the reduction of armaments, the ban- 
ning of atomic weapons and other in- 
struments of mass destruction. It has not 
yet succeeded in bringing the great pow- 
ers to agree to reduce their armed forces, 
or to prohibit the use of nuclear 
weapons, or even to stop testing those 
weapons. 


In this matter one cannot, as in many 
others, reproach the United Nations with 
ineffectiveness. If the United Nations has 
not attained the objectives set forth in 
the Charter, it is because, as the Secre- 
tary-General has said, “the facts of in- 
ternal life” impose “limitations” upon it. 
My Government feels that an immediate 
agreement on the cessation of nuclear 
tests would constitute an important step 
forward in the search for a compromise 
solution between the nations possessing 
mass destruction weapons. 


The facts force us to recognize that 
the problems of disarmament, like all 
fundamental problems in which the in- 
terests of the great powers conflict, are 
not yet susceptible of solution. In this 
conflict of interests, the small nations, 
poor and weak as they are, are bound 
to bear the consequences along with the 
great powers. In view of the share of 
responsibility that they are forced to 
assume, our Organization would do well 
to show the small countries a little more 
esteem by trying to make the best use 
of the services of these countries which 
are not powerful or important enough to 
have any hand or bias in international 
problems and affairs, but which show 
dignity and propriety in their policies 
and in their relations with others. 


CHINA— 
Hu SHIH 


HE events in Hungary have given rise 

to two important anti-communist 
movements on the Chinese mainland dur- 
ing the last few months, One of these 
has been a nation-wide outbreak of anti- 
communist movement among the students 
in the universities, colleges and middle 
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schools. The other has been one full 
month of outspoken criticism and attack 
on the Communist Party by many Chi- 
nese intellectuals in the universities and 
in the so-called “democratic parties.” 
The recent student revolt in China 
furnishes proof that, after eight years of 
absolute rule and ideological moulding, 
the students in China are almost unani- 
mously in opposition to the communist 
regime. On the evening of May 4, 1957, 
8,000 students gathered at a commemora- 
tion meeting, at which nineteen student 
leaders made fiery speeches openly at- 
tacking the communist regime for sup- 
pressing freedom and democracy in the 
schools and in the country. From that 
evening on, the wall-newspapers of the 
Peking University became the open 
forum of the free opinion of the students. 


Student Movement 


The Peking University student leaders 
edited and printed a periodical entitled 
“The Relay Cudgel of Democracy,” which 
they mailed to all colleges and schools 
throughout China as a clarion call to all 
students to join the common fight for 
freedom and democracy. They also sent 
their representatives to contact the stu- 
dents in the thirty-odd universities and 
colleges in the Peking and Tientsin area. 
The response was unanimous from all 
student bodies in every part of China. By 
the first week of June, the student move- 
ment threatened to break out into a 
popular uprising of the Hungarian type. 
But the communist regime, realizing the 
gravity of the situation, took repressive 
measures in all the large centres of stu- 
dent population to isolate the student 
groups, arrest the ringleaders and prevent 
all street demonstrations. 

The most serious case of student rioting 
took place in the industrial city of Han- 
yang in central China. Nearly a thou- 
sand students of the First Middle School 
of Hanyang went on strike on 12 June 
1957, and demonstrated in the streets, 
shouting anti-communist slogans and 
hoisting anti-communist banners. A large 
number of arrests were made, including 
the vice-principal of the school and a 
number of teachers who had led or par- 
ticipated in the demonstrations. 

The student unrest, protest and riot 
formed one of the two great manifesta- 
tions of the anti-communist feelings of 
my people on the mainland, The other 
great manifestation was the one full 
month of outspoken and scathing criti- 
cism of the Communist Party by Chinese 
intellectuals. That holiday of one month 
of freedom began on May 8 and 
abruptly ended on June 7, 1957. It was a 
month of free speech specially granted 
by “Instruction of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party.” To 
have exactly one month of specially 
granted freedom of speech throughout 
eight long years of communist rule—that 
in itself constitutes a sufficient com- 
mentary on the barbarity of the com- 
munist regime. 

Why was that one month of free speech 
granted at all? Was it granted because 
otherwise these non-communist _intel- 
lectuals and politicians would remain 
silent? No. For, under the communist 
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tyranny, the people have no freedom of 
silence—which is often more important 
than freedom of speech. In the old days, 
as long as a man remained silent, he 
would not be molested. But, under the 
communist tyranny, there is no freedom 
to remain silent. You are called to the 
microphone to broadcast a speech pre- 
pared for you, or you are required to 
sign your name to an article written for 
you. There is no freedom of silence. 

But the stirring events in Hungary last 
October and the great unrest among the 
Chinese students brought about a great 
change in all this. The intellectuals and 
politicians were now prepared to speak 
out, prepared to say for the first time 
what they really wanted to say in plain 
and honest language. And the communist 
leadership, too, was conscious of the 
wide and deep repercussions of the Hun- 
garian revolution in the thought and feel- 
ings of the Chinese people. The commu- 
nists also wanted to find out the real 
feelings of the people, the intellectuals 
and the democratic politicians. The com- 
munist leadership was so confident of its 
own power that it thought it could afford 
a little freedom for the intellectuals to 
speak up. In his February 27 speech, 
Mao Tse-tung made this savage brag: 
“Since those Hungarian events, some of 
our intellectuals did lose their balance, 
but they did not stir up any storm in the 
country. Why? One reason, it must be said, 
was that we had succeeded in suppress- 
ing counter-revolution quite thoroughly.” 

The non-communist politicians and in- 
tellectuals were invited to speak out 
frankly about what they had observed as 
the defects and mistakes of the commu- 
nist regime. And, it is reported, in the 
original version of Mao’s speech of Feb- 
ruary 27 there were explict assurances 
of complete freedom of speech. For a 
full month, everybody was free to voice 
his criticism of the Party and the Com- 
munist Government; the few newspapers 
of the “democratic parties” were tem- 
porarily freed from communist control 
and were able to print any news or opin- 
ion. But the tremendous volume of out- 
spoken criticism against the regime and 
the vehemence and bitterness of it all 
were far beyond the complacent expecta- 
tions of the communist leadership, 

The Communist Party was accused 
openly of believing and practicing the 
notion that “the entire country belongs 
to the Party as its war booty.” The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat was openly 
attacked as the root and the source of all 
the mistakes and evils of the communist 
regime. These critics stated openly that 
90 per cent of past and present cases of 
“suppression of counter-revolution” were 


_ the result of wrong judgment and mis- 


carried justice. And the democratic 
parties proposed that a higher commis- 
sion of appeal and redress be established 
to re-examine all cases of suppression of 
counter-revolution. Many phases of the 
so-called socialist construction were 
severely criticized, and some critics said 
frankly that bureaucracy was a far more 
dangerous enemy than capitalism itself. 
The sincerity of Soviet friendship was 
questioned openly. And the criticism most 
frequently voiced was that, under the 
communist rule, there were no freedom, 





no human rights, and no free elections. 

The communist leadership regretted 
the whole affair as having given aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the socialist 
revolution. On June 7 the “freedom holi- 
day” came to an abrupt end. The People’s 
Daily now declared that there had been 
a political conspiracy on the part of the 
leaders of the democratic parties to ex- 
tend their own spheres of influence and 
to overthrow the power of the Commu- 
nist Party. It further declared that the 
wise leadership of the Communist Party 
had foreseen all this and had actually 
planned this period of one month of 
open airing of grievances, complaints and 
criticisms as a method of sifting the 
fragrant flowers from the poisonous 
weeds. 

Thus, the movement of “letting a hun- 
dred flowers blossom and letting a 
hundred schools of thought contend” sud- 
denly turned into a campaign to persecute 
and purge the “Rightists.” 

In the mainland of China today, men 
and women who dared to be independent 
are being arbitrarily arrested, imprisoned, 
executed or otherwise disposed of. Many 
millions of farmers have been dispos- 
sessed and are being subjected to a most 
brutal form of human slavery. Many 
millions of innocent citizens are sent to 
camps of slave labor. Sons and daughters 
are required to inform against their own 
parents. The home has no more privacy 
and the individual has no more “dignity 
and worth of the human person.” He has 
none of the fundamental human rights, 
not even the freedom of silence. 

If such a barbaric regime be worthy of 
membership in the United Nations, then 
the United Nations is not worthy of its 
Charter and not worthy of its Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


ROMANIA— 
ION GHEORGHE MAURER 


T= ever-growing number of small and 
middle-sized states in the United Na- 
tions emphasizes the absence of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

Disarmament is a central problem of 
the present session. The burden of the 
armaments race has become unbearable 
for numerous states. It is a detriment to 
the progress of civilization and the well- 
being of mankind. Open and ample de- 
bate must take place in the Assembly. 

Neither the American memorandum 
submitted to the eleventh session of the 
Assembly, nor the proposals of the West- 
ern powers at the London conference of 
the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission, nor the statement of Sec- 
retary of State Dulles in the general 
debate accepts, even remotely, the idea 
of a categorical ban on the use of atomic 
weapons and the condemnation of nu- 
clear warfare. 

The formula of the Western powers to 
legitimize the use of atomic weapons for 
defence would be an escape clause, for 
any aggressor might claim that he was 
only acting in self-defence. Furthermore, 
there is no unanimously accepted defini- 
tion of aggression. 

The two bombs dropped in Japan were 
of relatively small size compared with the 














bombs of today, particularly thermonu 
clear bombs. One 20-megaton bomb has 
the power to destroy any of the biggest 
cities of the world 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly pro- 
posed the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the outright condemnation of nuclear 
warfare. Romania is in favor of that; 
also of the reduction of armed forces 
and armaments, the effective interna 
tional control of the measures for dis 
armament, the liquidation of all military 
bases in foreign countries, the withdrawal 
of troops of all states within their na- 
tional boundaries, and the cessation of 
war propaganda 

It has become clear that the simultan 
eous solution of all disarmament prob 
lems is Therefore partial 
measures should be taken which can be 
adopted forthwith. Such a first step could 


impossible 


be the immediate cessation of nuclear 
tests for a period of two or three years 
The Assembly should adopt such a 
measure 

No more than eleven months ago, 
mankind was on the brink of a world 
conflagration because of armed aggres- 
sion against Egypt. Scarcely had it been 
extinguished when the “Eisenhower doc 
trine” became active again on a_ wider 
scale throughout the whole Near and 
Middle East. Recently the United States 
State Department has made a consider 
able fuss about the so-called “alarming 
situation” in Syria, and American weap 
ons were immediately despatched by mil 
itary planes to Syria’s neighbors, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon and Iraq. However, those 
three countries stated that they consid 
ered the events in Syria as of an internal 
nature and that the arms would not be 
used for fratricidal war purposes. Has 
the time not come to let the Arab coun 
tries decide for themselves when and if 
their security is in jeopardy? 

Ihe principles of peaceful co-existence 
are guiding the foreign policy of an ever 
increasing number of states, containing 
more than half the world’s population, 
but are rejected by those states whose 
foreign policy is based on methods de 
signed to increase international tension 
The United Nations must be the arena 
for initiatives and endeavors for giving 
a correct form to the spirit of peaceful 
co-existence 

Romania has endeavored to develop 
friendly and good-neighborly relations 
with all the states in the Balkan area 
and in southeastern Europe, regardless 
of their social system, and has achieved 
good results, but the interests of peace 
and progress of all Balkan peoples, as 
well as the interests of peace through 
out the world, demand the deepening and 
multilateral extension of these relations. 

Romania has convened a conference 
of the Heads of Government of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia and 
Romania to consider the possibilities of 
multilateral cooperation in that region 
\ solemn pledge by them to abstain 
from any act of aggression would guar 
antee security at their common borders 
A number of economic agreements could 
also be concluded, Cultural exchanges 
could be promoted. Romania has pro 
posed a collective regional agreement of 
the Balkan states, which cannot and must 
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not become either a grouping opposed 
to other groups or a hindrance to de- 
velopment of friendship between those 
states and other countries not participat- 
ing in the agreement 

Such an agreement could help to 
achieve a wider international agreement 
and, in the first place, an all-European co- 
operation to guarantee the security and 
peace of all states in Europe. 

Ihe proposal of the Soviet delegation 
to adopt a declaration concerning the 
peaceful should 


be adopted 


co-existence of states 


NETHERLANDS 
J. M. A. H. LuNns 


Ww" NEVER We speak of the United Na- 
tions we speak of nations, joined 

under one Charter, which should—al- 
though often divided in political purpose 
or ideological outlook—tbe united at least 
in the commen pursuit of the ideals and 
aims of our Charter. As a community 
of independent states, we are an instru- 
ment of twentieth-century diplomacy, or- 
ganized to deal with a wide range of 
matters and to set out a new pattern of 
international behavior from which future 
generations may benefit 

Broadly speaking, | would say that 
there are two types of activity of the 
United Nations. The first type could 
be called the short-term activity, such as 
the search for equitable solutions to in- 
ternational conflicts or disputes. The 
second type is the long-term activity, in 
which this Organization is engaged in 
order to make this world a better and 
safer place to live in 

Some cf these conflicts or disputes in 
the short-term activity category properly 
belong to the business of this Organiza- 
tion; others do not. In some cases a solu- 
tion may be found outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations. And, occa- 
sionally, more harm than good is done 
by repeated discussion and adoption of 
resolutions. It would be wrong for this 
Organization to be over-ambitious or 
to pretend to be the sole instrument for 
settlement and adjustment 

We all know that, despite the alpha 
betical order in which we obediently sit, 
there is a certain division between Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Groupings 
have come into existence, mainly, but 
not solely, on a regional basis, I am not 
opposed to the emergence of such groups. 
Indeed my country belongs to one of 
them, the Furopean group—although 
it is worthwhile to note that this group 
was constituted later than other groups 
and was, to a certain extent, an unavoid- 
able consequence of the existence of 
other groups 

When these groups serve as a means 
of coordinating the views and _ policies 
of their members, their influence may be 
salutary. If, however, they are used to 
emphasize and intensify the differences 
and disputes between various parts of the 
world, the result may be an aggravation 
of antagonism. This is the case if a 
group places itself en bloc behind, let us 
say, the interest or claim of one member 
and supports his cause without going into 
the merits of the subject. That is the 


point where a group is transformed into 
a bloc. Such a development would be 
dangerous. 

Ihe second type of activity of the 
United Nations is, as I have just said, 
the long-range effort to make this world 
a better and safer place to live in. | 
am thinking of the global problems that 
face humanity, such as the security of 
the world we live in—both the political 
and economic security. 

One matter of extreme importance now 
before us is that of disarmament. Despite 
negotllalions, Wwe 


years OF painsiaaing 


have not yet arrived at concrete results. 
Yet in the Sub-Committee on Disarma- 
ment the West has been able to produce 
a specific and comprehensive proposal 
for a first-stage disarmament plan. The 
Netherlands supports this proposal. Let 
me point out to those who may be 
tempted by Soviet counter-proposals that 
any disarmament plan should be so de- 
signed as to increase, not decrease, the 
security of the world. If we should single 
out for acceptance only one particular 
detail of such a plan, however spectacu- 
lar or attractive it may seem, without 
proper guarantee for continued security, 
we would do harm to the cause of dis- 
armament. 


An Absolute Need 


The Netherlands is only too well 
aware of the absolute need for collective 
security and protection against aggres- 
sion or threats to the peace. The tragic 
fate that befell the Hungarian nation 
has rightly caused the Assembly to give 
vent to its indignation and horror. This 
experience should teach us caution and 
suspicion with regard to any proposal 
on disarmament that might upset the 
present balance of armaments and col- 
lective defence organizations to the dis- 
advantage of the free world. 

A second long-term exercise that de- 
mands attention and action is to elim- 
inate the increasing divergence between 
the economic and social progress in the 
developed countries, on the one hand, 
and in the underprivileged countries, on 
the other. 

The Netherlands regards this matter as 
of equal importance with those of war 
and peace. We maintain that this prob- 
lem should have top priority because 
we sincerely feel that the United Nations 
would be shirking its responsibilities in 
respect of security, freedom and social 
justice if it should fail to act now. 

By a great majority, the Economic and 
Social Council has recommended to the 
General Assembly the establishment of a 
fund for economic development. | 
urgently appeal to all Members to honor 
the ECOSOC resolution. 

The Netherlands plans to intensify its 
cooperation with other nations within the 
three regional economic commissions, of 
each of which we have the honor to be 
a member. In ECosoc and in ECLA, as 
in so many other economic or politi- 
cal bodies of the United Nations, we 
derive great satisfaction and benefit from 
cooperation with the countries of Latin 
America. Through its autonomous parts, 
situated in the Latin American region, 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands is a 
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neighbor of the Latin American coun- 
tries; and Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles, as well as the Netherlands in 
Europe, are proud to have the most cor- 
dial historical, cultural and economic re- 
lations with that important part of the 
world. 

The Netherlands Government con- 
tinues to be disturbed by the absence 
of settkement and peace in the Middle 
East. Since the intensive interventions 
of the United Nations on the Middle 
East scene during the last session of the 
General Assembly, relative quiet and or- 
der have returned to the area around 
Israel. This in itself is a healthy develop- 
ment which the United Nations should 
not disturb by renewed debates or re- 
newed accusations. However, the political 
instability that still persists keeps the 
area open for political incitement or even 
penetration, from which in the end no 
one will profit. It is our earnest hope 
that, step by step, the sources of unrest 
and agitation will be removed. 

We face another political problem un- 
solved so far: the continued partition of 
appeal to all concerned to renew and 
increase their efforts toward a fair and 
speedy solution. 

We face another political problem un- 
solved so far: the continued partition of 
Germany, against the wishes of the Ger- 
man people and, indeed, against the 
interest of the world. No efforts should 
be spared to remedy this abnormal and 
potentially dangerous situation. 

In spite of the awesome aspect of 
some of the dangers that menace our 
present-day international life, the Nether- 
lands delegation sees no reason for de- 
featism. With sincerity and conviction 
it will continue to share in the tasks 
which our Organization is trying to mas- 
ter, 


GREECE 





EVANGELOS AVEROFF-TOSSIZZA 


C PRUS raises for us a number of ques- 

‘tions which go beyond its shores, 
questions such as the right of peoples to 
self-determination, which has _ been 
flouted, and the nefarious influence and 
impact of this auestion on our relations 
with nations for which we have high 
regard, which we honor, and with which 
we wish to be friendly, as well as the 
question of the continuation of colonial- 
ism in the twentieth century, with all its 
methods and implications. All these are 
grave, broader international questions 
which should be discussed before this 
Assembly because we have again called 
upon the United Nations to help us to 
solve these matters. 

A great statesman whom we all have 
revered—Sir Winston Churchill—has re- 
cently criticized the principle of equality 
among all the States in the voting system 
of the Assembly. It is not a new opinion, 
but one which I have frequently encoun- 
tered and one which might do great 
harm to our Organization if it came to 
be widely held and adopted. For I firmly 
believe that it is not well founded, I 
would even go so far as to say that it 
has no foundation at all. 
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I would not maintain that the great 
powers, which have responsibilities far 
vaster than those held by the small or 
medium-sized countries, should have a 
de facto equality with them. In almost 
all the domains of the United Nations, 
the great powers occupy an eminently 
predominant position, either in virtue of 
their statutory rights, or by reason of 
the fact that the influence of each among 
them does not fail to make itself felt 
in the Assembly. 


Therefore the equality of the vote and 
the equality in the field of certain funda- 
mental rights make it possible for the 
small and medium countries to take a 
stand through the United Nations and to 
bring their influence to bear in a certain 
measure upon great international issues. 
This is one of the principal and most 
useful functions of the United Nations. 

Henceforth a universal accent will be 
sensed even in problems of an apparently 
strictly regional nature. Even in the 
chancelleries which, by definition, are re- 
fractory to innovation, plans are pre- 
pared, projects are formed, the point is 
reached at which action is about to be 
taken—yet the question is increasingly 
asked: “What will the world say? What 
will the United Nations say?” 

All this is highly satisfactory, but it 
is not enough. We are at the centre of 
a situation in constant evolution and we 
have to adapt ourselves to it continu- 
ously in order to meet circumstances. 
Therefore, the question arises: what are 
the means by which we may make our 
Organization even more effective? 


I draw to your attention one question 
which, in my opinion, is of great prac- 
tical interest. | was very happy to see 
that its importance was stressed in the 
excellent introduction to the Secretary- 
General's report on the activities of the 
United Nations for the year 1956-57. It 
was Mr. Hammarskjold who, at a very 
serious moment, brought about in less 
than forty-eight hours the implementa- 
tion of the resolutions of the General 
Assembly concerning the setting up of 
the United Nations Emergency Force. 
Everyone is aware of the contribution 
of that force to the peaceful dénouement 
of the grave Suez crisis. It made possible 
the withdrawal of the belligerent troops 
and the application of the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly at a 
moment of dramatic importance in the 
evolution of international life. 

The United Nations Emergency Force 
has no precedent in history. Henceforth 
this precedent exists and has proved its 
efficacy. I am convinced that it would 
be useful to profit by the experience and 
to envisage the adoption in permanent 
form of a system which has proved so 
successful. 


We consider that it would be of great 
advantage to make a close study cf all 
the aspects of this precedent in order 
to render its application easier in all sim- 
ilar future circumstances. We believe 
that the task of study and research in 
this connection should be undertaken by 
the General Assembly itself in order that 
all the delegations may be able to con- 
tribute and to express their views. 








May I merely say that the juridical 
basis of these forces might remain the 
same as now established, the Force being 
used only with the consent of the in- 
terested parties on the recommendation 
of the General Assembly. But we could 
also study vaster possibilities of using an 
emergency force or forces. The purpose 
is to provide the United Nations with 
a fire-brigade, if 1 may so call it, ready 
to extinguish a fire whenever it may 
break out. 


Two Gallant Nations 


In my capacity as representative of a 
country which for the past four years 
has presented and defended the cause 
of a civilized people which asks to be 
freed from the colonial yoke, I am es- 
pecially happy to be able to salute the 
independence of two gallant nations, the 
Federation of Malaya and Ghana. 

And since I have referred to two coun- 
tries which previously depended on the 
Colonial Office in London, it is not at 
all difficult for me, as they themselves 
have done, to pay tribute to the United 
Kingdom for having responded to the 
aspirations of their peoples. But, in do- 
ing so, I cannot but express our bitter- 
ness and astonishment at the diametrical- 
ly opposite policy which the United 
Kingdom pursues in the case of the 
island of Cyprus. 

While I have promised myself not to 
talk about Cyprus today, I do not think I 
can ignore the situation in the vicinity 
of that beautiful but unhappy island, 
which is also the vicinity of my own 
country. I refer to the Middle East, 
which has always been one of the nerve- 
centres of the globe. It has become all 
the more sensitive, particularly during 
the last few years since the day when it 
was recognized as the centre of produc- 
tion and distribution of a large part of 
the oil used by the world in the develop- 
ment of its economic life. 

In the past, in order to safeguard the 
peace, the principal interested parties 
and especially the great powers, attempted 
to occupy the Middle East by force, or 
at least to impose themselves by gaining 
the friendship of the local chiefs. Since 
the time of the great Kings of Persia 
and of Alexander the Great this has been 
the case in many periods of the history 
of the Middle East. 

The survival of this mentality is at 
the root of present anxieties in this cru 
cial region. 

The geographical and human nucleus 
of the Middle East is the Arab world. 
It is essential to understand and to be 
convinced that the Arab world is no 
longer the same as it was some decades 
ago, Certain traces of the past are still 
to be found but that which basically 
characterizes the Arab world is the birth, 
the full consciousness and the pride of 
its nationalism. 

A pan-Arabic nationalism, which 
emerges like one spark from Casablanca 
to the Persian Gulf in matters of com- 
mon concern to all Arabs—and at least 
two of these matters are known to us here 
—that is the nationalism I am referring 
to. A more specific nationalism, and for 
that reason stronger, asserts itself where- 
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ever the constituent elements of the na- 
tion are more condensed and more 
homogeneous 

My country lives in the neighborhood 
of the Arab world. The Mediterranean 
has united us to these peoples for three 
thousand years, Certain characteristics of 
our people, the Greek people, its char- 
acteristics of the navigator, of the trades- 
man, of the immigrant who mixes fra- 
ternally with those among whom he lives 

and there are tens of thousands in 
all of those lands—these characteristics 
of the Greek people have further 
strengthened our bonds with the Arab 
peoples. We thus believe that we know 
them well 

Rich with this experience of ours, we 
believe we can affirm that nothing dur- 
able and good can be effected in the 
Middle East, so long as the problem is 
not considered in its dual fundamental 
aspect: that is, firstly, that of coopera- 
tion towards the betterment of the living 
standard, which is far too low, even if 
certain sacrifices will have to be agreed 
to by the more highly developed coun 
tries; and secondly, that of complete re 
spect for the independence and national 
dignity of these peoples 

Among the principles laid down in the 
Charter of the United Nations is that 
of the self-determination of peoples—a 
guiding principle towards justice and 
peace, according to the expression used 
aptly by the Minister for External Af- 
fairs of. Ireland in his brilliant speech 
in the course of this debate. More than 
ever must we remain faithful to our 
principles; more than 
technical progress, as it advances with 


ever, because 
giant footsteps, opens two very distinct 
and different paths before us. 

One is the path of destruction, which 
would remain open to selfish interests, 
to false calculations, even to unpre 
dictable accidents. The second is the 
path of general welfare. In every domain 
science has registered advances which 
past generations could not even have im- 
agined. The riches of nature have been 
placed at man’s disposal. For the first 
time in the history of the ages, the im- 
mense energy within inert 
matter has been liberated and harnessed 


condensed 


in order to be placed at the service of 
man. 

In complete and total respect for 
the rule of law and morality, we shall 
surely shut off the path of destruction 
in order to follow the path of well 
being. But to travel this path, a guar 
antee is required, the one of the sincere 
observance of our principles. Let us, 
therefore, get back to principles, But we 
must get back to them, not with words 
but with deeds 


BOLIVIA— 
MANUEL BARRAU PELAEZ 


rapid pace of material change 


rh 
ew 


during the past decade has accentu- 
ated the economic and social differences 


between the large countries and the 
medium-sized or small countries. While 
the former benefit from technical ad- 
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vances, the latter are beset with new 
and even more acute problems. 

Accordingly, the United Nations must 
assume the responsibility for seeing to it 
that living standards in the poorer coun- 
tries gradually reach those of more 
prosperous states. 

With this in view, Bolivia fully sup- 
ports the establishment of a special fund 
for assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It is highly encouraging that the 
United Nations has already laid down 
the broad legal lines for the instrument 
for economic cooperation. 

However, until such an _ instrument 
actually comes into force, there must be 
vigilance in ensuring the maintenance of 
normal international trade, particularly 
that developing among countries pro- 
ducing raw materials and industrialized 
countries. 

With regard to the much-debated prob- 
lem of disarmament, a solution might 
be found if the great powers would 
approach this problem as the President 
of the United States did when he ad- 
dressed his appeal to the peoples in the 
United Nations for the peaceful use of 
nuclear discoveries. 

Ihe limitation and reduction of con- 
ventional armaments must be considered; 
this is of direct interest to the under- 
developed countries. It is up to the 
small and medium-sized countries to 
urge the great powers to use self-re- 
straint and it is up to the great powers 
to give examples of unquestionable 
goodwill. 

Today more than ever before, the 
disarmament of the medium-sized and 
small countries—or at least the reduction 
of their armaments to a level which will 
render possible the maintenance of their 
internal order and the protection of their 
security in the international field—is 
imperative. 

[he concept of security is determined 
by the change in the concept of defence, 
owing to the fact that conventional ar- 
maments mean little in the face of 
hydrogen bombs or intercontinental mis- 
siles. It would be naive to think that 
the underdeveloped countries or the 
countries remote from critical areas 
could play a significant military role in 
case of a world conflict. 

Adverse circumstances turned Bolivia 
into a landlocked country, depriving it 
of access to seaports which were part 
of its territorial heritage. 

The United Nations expresses the 
needs and aspirations of the peoples of 
the world. Last year, it was decided to 
convene an International Conference on 
the Law of the Sea. One of the principal 
items on the agenda of that Conference 
is a study of the problems of landlocked 
countries—one fourth of the Members 
of this Organization. This Conference 
will be of tremendous importance in 
maintaining international peace and se- 
curity and in developing world economic 
prosperity. 

It will be up to the Conference which 
will meet next year in Geneva to adopt 
regulations governing freedom of trans- 
it and the implementation and perfection 
of the principles of freedom of transit. 


EL SALVADOR— 
RAFAEL URQUIA 


A LTHOUGH the United Nations Charter 

recognizes the principle of the legal 
equality of states, the self-determination 
of peoples, non-intervention by one state 
in the affairs of another and many others, 
it has emphasized the first principle by 
providing in Article 2, paragraph 1, that 
“The Organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members.” This equality is primarily 
manifested in the work of the General 
Assembly. It is clearly incompatible with 
the privileged voting procedure enjoyed 
by the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. That is why the concepts 
voiced recently by Sir Winston Churchill 
were sO surprising. 

The distinguished former Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom, recogniz- 
ing that the differences among the great 
powers had hindered fulfilment of the 
General Assembly’s obligations, stated 
that it was anomalous for the vote or the 
prejudice of a small country to influence 
events reaching populations far more 
numerous than its own. He recalled that 
in many instances the United Nations 
had failed, and singled out the case of 
Hungary, adding that his intention was 
not to suggest a new Charter, but only 
to declare that the present constitutional 
instrument of our Organization was im- 

erfect and should be changed. 

These concepts are an unfair criticism 
of the small countries. This criticism is 
unfair because the votes of these states 
reflect, not prejudice, but the political 
and juridical convictions of their govern- 
ments and are justified precisely by the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all 
states. It is unfair because if certain im- 
portant problems connected with peace 
came before the General Assembly for 
consideration—whether the case of the 
Suez Canal or the invasion of Hungary— 
it is because the Security Council, lack- 
ing unanimity among its permanent mem- 
bers, finds it impossible to discharge its 
primary obligation, which is to maintain 
international peace and security. It is an 
unfair charge, moreover, because it was 
the great powers which, at Yalta, a con- 
ference which was not attended by any 
medium-sized or small state, drew up a 
voting procedure—later opposed by many 
at San Francisco—as a sine qua non con- 
dition for the establishment of the 
United Nations, 

Doubtless it is irritating that, while the 
United Kingdom, France and Israel com- 
plied with the recommendations of the 
General Assembly in the case of Egypt, 
neither the Soviet Union nor the regime 
in Hungary has complied in the slightest 
degree with the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions as regards the painful situation in 
Hungary. But the great English politician 
and statesman will have to agree that the 
Charter allows the General Assembly to 
make recommendations only in cases of 
this kind; that if the Security Council 
cannot take compulsory decisions, even 
though the Charter authorizes it to do so, 
it is because the great powers so wished 
it when they proposed a voting procedure 
through which any one of them may 
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become a judging party within the Coun- 
cil when the most serious political prob- 
lems are involved: threats to peace, 
breach of the peace or acts of aggres- 
sion. 

There is something of even greater in- 
terest. The veto also applies to the re- 
vision of the Charter. No revision of 
the Charter can enter into force unless 
it is ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional procedures by 
all permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

The Latin American delegations, at 
the eleventh session of the Assembly, 
proposed that certain items relating to a 
review of the Charter be included in the 
agenda with a view to increasing the 
membership of the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
International Court of Justice. Those 
items were included then and are in- 
cluded in the agenda of the current ses- 
sion. The proposed changes were not 
accepted and may not be accepted for 
an unforeseeable period of time, due to 
the opposition of the Soviet delegation, 
as the Moscow Government will not ap- 
prove or ratify a revision of the Charter 
as long as the representatives of Com- 
munist China are not present at the ses- 
sions of the Assembly and of other 
organs of the United Nations, and as 
long as such representatives do not re- 
place the representatives of the Republic 
of China. 

Does the British statesman blame the 
small states for this too? 


Dangers More Frightening 


It is regrettable that the London con- 
versations on disarmament did not lead 
to an agreement which might have 
smoothed the path of the Assembly in 
considering this item, the most important 
of all the political questions discussed 
year in, year out. The matter is even 
more important now that the danger of 
a third world war is even more frighten- 
ing because of the devastation which 
would be caused by nuclear weapons. 
The very real and sensible efforts of the 
past few months may be reflected in the 
General Assembly in a debate more con- 
structive than those held on this subject 
in the past, all of which ended in a 
resolution on procedure—that the Dis- 
armament Commission and its Sub-Com- 
mittee should continue to study the 
problem. 

El Salvador will support any well- 
intentioned initiative or proposal likely 
to reduce the danger of war by a gen- 
uine limitation and balanced reduction 
of all armed forces and armaments and 
the probibition of the use of atomic, 
hydrogen and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Fl Salvador stands by its traditional 
position with regard to peoples who 
aspire to independence or to exercise their 
right to self-determination. El Salvador 
is particularly interested in the plight of 
countries like Germany, Korea and Viet- 
nam, each of which is unfairly divided 
into two parts through foreign domina- 
tion. Like most governments here, El 
Salvador would like to have the General 
Assembly take an active interest in the 
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prompt reunification of Germany, Korea 
and Vietnam and their immediate admis- 
sion to the United Nations, where their 
participation would be of value. 

El Salvador is particularly concerned 
with the situation in Hungary and with 
other conquered peoples, as well as the 
threat which looms over the Middle East. 
It is also concerned with the systematic 
violation of human rights in many 
nations. 


SUDAN— 
YACOUB OSMAN 


HE realization of peace demands posi- 

tive action. Most important, an agree- 
ment must be reached regarding dis- 
armament questions upon which the fate 
of the world depends. We must abandon 
once and for all the assumed right of 
the strong to govern the weak. We must 
abandon and condemn the economic 
domination of one country over another. 
We must liquidate colonialism and re- 
place it by mutual trust, mutual co- 
operation and mutual interests. We must 
fight racial superiority and conflict, if 
only for the fact that they are against 
democracy and rational thinking. The 
cold war is another phenomenon which 
must be eliminated. There is plenty of 
room for peaceful co-existence amongst 
the nations of the world, big and small. 

During the old days of the League of 
Nations there was current a_ phrase 
which had wide popularity, namely, the 
“haves and the have-nots.” Today we 
have the developed and the underde- 
veloped. It is an open secret that in the 
underdeveloped world Africa is termed 
the most underdeveloped. 

Many parts of Asia and the Middle 
East fall into the same category, Mil- 
lions of peoples in these countries stand 
at the crossroads, It is inconceivable 
that they will be expected to watch as 
disinterested spectators, the procession 
of prosperity and progress. They are 
anxious to satisfy their essential needs. 
Their economy is still based on agricul- 
tural and pastural products. Significant in 
this respect is the fall in world prices of 
agricultural exports in countries where 
such exports are the main item in the 
balance of payments. Such a fall in 
world prices of primary commodities, 
coupled with the fluctuation and varia- 
tions of such prices, constitute uncertain- 
ties contrary to the basic interest of the 
peoples of underdeveloped countries who 
are anxious to raise their national re- 
venues in order to be able to finance 
development projects in hand and plan 
to undertake new ones. 


Economic Conference Proposed 


There is no alternative open to the 
people who produce major products and 
who have not as yet made great strides 
in the industrial field if they wish to 
raise their standard of living. Only by 
securing adequate and guaranteed prices 
for their major crops can these under- 
developed countries share in the prosper- 
ity of the modern age and take firm 
steps forward toward progress and peace. 
It is imperative that the whole situation 


should be reviewed in the widest possible 


‘way. Such revision has become even more 


urgent because of the apparent desire of 
some parts of the world for the creation 
and consolidation of economic areas 
based on preferential treatment. For 
these and other considerations, a con- 
ference—perhaps a world conference— 
between those who produce major crops 
and those who depend on such crops 
for feeding their industrial machine can 
no longer be postponed. Such a con- 
ference, in order to achieve its objectives, 
must be conducted in a spirit of ac- 
commodation and with the understanding 
that, like peace and justice, the pros- 
perity of the world is indivisible. 

It is natural and reasonable that the 
Sudanese people, having achieved politi- 
cal independence, would demand auton- 
omy in monetary and financial fields. 
It is our objective to have all-round de- 
velopment with a view to securing a 
strong balanced economy. We realize 
fully the important part played by the 
United Nations and_ its specialized 
agencies in providing technical and other 
useful assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. We favor the inflow of foreign 
capital for expansion of our agricultural 
projects and the development of our 
mineral wealth and light industries. 

A prerequisite for social evolution in 
the underdeveloped countries today is 
the improvement of productive capacity 
involving the installation, maintenance 
and operation of modern equipment and 
the rational exploitation of natural re- 
sources. This will add moral and ma- 
terial benefits not only to the people 
directly affected, but also to the world 
at large. The Government and the peo- 
ple of the Sudan place full confidence 
in the future of the United Nations. 


PHILIPPINES— 
CarLos P. RoMULO 


N this twelfth regular session of the 

General Assembly, we can look back 
on the two great crises of Egypt and 
Hungary and candidly note that the 
United Nations, bespeaking the con- 
science of mankind, succeeded in resolv- 
ing the first because the voice of that con- 
science was heeded, but failed to resolve 
the other because that same voice was 
scornfully disregarded. 


As we begin the work of this session, 
it is well to bear in mind that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has indisputably become 
the supreme custodian of the principles 
of peace, justice and freedom in the 
world, and that it is bound to gather 
strength as much from the negative ac- 
tions of those who wilfully flout that au- 
thority as from the exemplary behavior 
of those who sincerely respect it. 

We are not among those who look 
with dismay on the growing ascendancy 
of the General Assembly. That ascend- 
ancy was envitable from the moment it 
became clear that the Security Council, 
immobilized by the cold war and ham- 
strung by the veto, would default on its 
high responsibilities under the Charter. 
The powers of the Security Council, as 
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defined by the Charter, have not been 
successfully brought to bear on the grave 
conflicts that have lately arisen between 
nations. Inversely, the broad and diffuse 
powers of the General Assembly have ac- 
quired increasing force and definition, 
partly from the obvious need to fill the 
vacuum of authority, and partly from the 
conviction that in a divided world we 
must accept the moral sanctions of the 
General Assembly as the only available 
substitute for the unenforceable political 
and military sanctions of the Security 
Council 


The Principal Task 


We all agree that the prevention of a 
third world war is the principal task of 
the United Nations, and that disarma- 
ment is the necessary condition for the 
accomplishment of that task. Yet, afte! 
years of discussion, there is no agreement 
on disarmament. The proposals and 
counter-proposals submitted to the Dis 
armament Sub-Committee in London and 
now presented to the Assembly show one 
thing clearly: the powers have not been 
able to agree because mutual confidence 
is lacking, and, specifically, because of 
the fear of a surprise attack 

Ihe Soviet Government continues to 
advocate an agreement to renounce forth 
with the use of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons in advance of an adequate con 
trol system over fissionable material and 
in advance of an agreement on the reduc 
tion of armed forces and supervision of 
stocks of armaments, But the position of 
the free world on this question has been 
made clear and it rests on a candid appre- 
ciation of the actual situation. The free 
world must rely on these terrible weapons 
as its only defence against the Red Army, 
which, combined with the armies of the 
Warsaw Pact countries and of Commu- 
nist China, the free countries can never 
hope to equal. Soviet statesmen, well 
noted for their realism, must surely un 
derstand that an agreement to outlaw 
itomic and hydrogen weapons would be 
of no value in a situation where the free 


world would be compelled to use these 
weapons to repel an invasion by vastly 
superior enemy forces, even if such forces 
are armed only with conventional weap 
ons, It should, therefore, be utterly clear 
to them that the free world would agree 
to relinquish these weapons only if such 


agreement were accompanied by an 
agreement to ensure, by means of an 
adequate control system, that fissionable 
material would never again be produced 
for weapons purposes, and by an agree- 
ment to reduce armed forces and to place 
existing stocks of armaments under inter 
national supervision 

From these considerations it is clear 
that the military posture of the free world 
is a purely defensive one. The existing 
military alliances like NATO, SEATO and 
the Baghdad Pact are no more than 
manifestations of that defensive posture 
All the weak and small countries in- 
cluded in these pacts have formed alliances 
with the Western powers because they 
have been and continue to be menaced 
by communist military power as well as 
by the subversive policies of international 
communism, The communist states are 
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trying to allay our fears by assuring us 
that they are dedicated to the principles 
of peaceful co-existence and of respect 
for the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of other states. But, only 
a few years ago, the Philippines nearly 
succumbed to communist subversion and 
rebellion, and hundreds of Philippine 
lives were sacrificed in the struggle. In 
our Vicinity, we have seen what happened 
in Korea and Vietnam. Only the other 
day, the representative of the Federation 
of Malaya spoke to us of the sufferings and 
sacrifices endured by his people in their 
long struggle against the forces of militant 
communism. Is it suggested that all these 
are mere hallucinations and that we 
should heed the siren call of peaceful 
co-existence by renouncing the protection 
which the defensive alliances afford us? 


It is no secret to the Soviet Govern- 
ment that these alliances have imposed 
onerous military and financial burdens 
upon all the Member countries—but es- 
pecially upon the United States—of which 
their peoples are eager to be relieved. 
Nor is it a secret to the Soviet Govern- 
ment that thése alliances, together with 
the military bases agreements that imple- 
ment them, have become a source of no 
little irritation between the peoples and 
governments of the countries belonging 
to these defensive arrangements. 

Peaceful co-existence and the relax- 
ation of tension are certainly desirable 
goals toward which we should bend our 
common efforts. But it is not enough to 
keep repeating these phrases as if those 
conditions would materialize by the sheer 
power of verbal incantation. The honest 
and reasonable thing to do is to accept 
the state of mutual distrust which exists 
between the great powers as one of the 
harsh and bitter realities of our time, 
ind to move forward doggedly, step by 
step, away from there 


Here, it seems to me, is the real dif- 
ference between the Soviet and the West- 
ern approaches to the question of dis- 
armament. The Soviet proposals appear 
to start from the premise that sufficient 
mutual confidence already exists between 
the great powers to enable them to agree 
forthwith to prohibit the use of atomic 
and nuclear weapons. The Western pro- 
posals, on the other hand, start from the 
premise that progress toward disarma- 
ment and the regulation of armaments 
must be made step by step, each step 
to be taken as mutual confidence de- 
velops following the successful implemen- 
tation of the preceding one 


In all fairness it can truly be said of 
both sides that they have made conces- 
sions to each other’s point of view in the 
course of their prolonged negotiations. It 
would be a grave disservice to mankind 
and to the United Nations to call off the 
conversations at a time when the pos- 
sibility of agreement is brighter than it 
has been in many years 

4 hardly less crucial problem is the 
need to liquidate by peaceful means and 
as speedily as possible the remnants of 
colonialism in various parts of the world. 
In the twelve years since the United 
Nations was founded, this process of 
liquidation has progressed at a pace 
which no one could have anticipated. 


It is unfortunately true that interna- 
tional communism has all too often sub- 
verted national freedom movements and 
taken them over for its own ends. But 
where this happened, the colonial pow- 
ers have not been without blame. By 
condemning the native peoples to a life 
of ignorance and poverty, and by forcing 
them to take up arms in order to win 
their freedom, the colonial powers have 
virtually opened the front gate to let the 
communists in even before they them- 
selves have had time to make a hurried 
exit through the back door. The dis- 
astrous consequences of a policy of re- 
fusing to recognize a people’s right to 
self-government and independence or of 
a policy of “too little and too late,” are 
evident in the contrasting experiences of 
Vietnam and Malaya, as well as of Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. Where Great 
Britain and the United States gained 
friends and allies, the other powers not 
only lost their territories anyway but 
also missed the chance of retaining the 
loyal friendship of their peoples. More- 
over, the experience of Malaya and Viet- 
nam conclusively proves that colonial 
peoples seeking their fredom will defend 
that freedom against communist inter- 
lopers, provided they are not driven to 
the extremity of accepting communist aid 
in order to throw off the colonial yoke. 

There is still time to revise the policy 
of non-recognition of the right to self- 
government and independence or the 
policy of “too little and too late.” The 
problem of Algeria is certainly one which 
imperiously demands such revision. 

Nor will the Anglo-American example 
be lost to the peoples that have fallen 
under the yoke of communist imperial- 
ism. They are bound to realize that 
whereas the classical Western imperial- 
ism is on the way out in Asia and Africa, 
they now find themselves under a new 
form of imperialist domination more 
potent and oppressive than any that the 
world has ever seen. Among them also 
the same spirit of nationalism, which 
the communists have fanned in other 
places for their own ends, will remain 
alive and grow in strength until it ex- 
plodes in their own faces. 

This is not an idle prediction. In the 
souls of the peoples that have lost their 
freedom and independence and _ suc- 
cumbed to communist domination, the 
pride of national identity and the will 
to freedom are not dead. We know that 
whatever happens, the Soviet empire 
will never again be the same after the 
ruthless crushing of the Hungarian rev- 
olution. 


ALBANIA— 


BEHAR SHTYLLA 


He danger of a new war with the use 

of nuclear weapons still looms over 
mankind. Disarmament is the principal 
problem. The Soviet proposals for certain 
partial measures provide a precise pro- 
gram, but the United States and the 
United Kingdom have shown that they 
are really not eager to reach agreement. 

The Soviet delegation has placed some 
simple and clear proposals before the 
Assembly. Will the United States and 
the United Kingdom accept them? They 
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have both again brought up the proposals 
which they had already presented in Lon- 
don, which call neither for the reduction 
of armaments nor for the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons but are linked with un- 
solved political problems. 

Albania, which has already  sub- 
Stantially reduced its armed forces, can- 
not ignore the fact that NATO military 
bases, armed with atomic weapons, are 
being maintained in neighboring coun- 
tries; that units of the American Sixth 
Fleet and of other NATO countries are 
carrying out maneuvers in the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas; and that in members 
of that aggressive bloc military leaders 
are making provocative statements and 
engaging in hostile propaganda against 
Albania. 

Albania supports the proposals of the 
Soviet Union for the suspension of nu- 
clear test explosions; for partial measures 
in the field of disarmament; for lessen- 
ing the tension in the Near and Middle 
East; for endorsing the principles of 
peaceful co-existence; and for convening 
a world economic conference. 


Hostile Acts 


Scarcely a year ago an Arab country, 
Egypt, fell victim to unprovoked aggres- 
sion on the part of the United Kingdom, 
France and Israel. Today, other Arab 
countries have been subjected to hostile 
acts on the part of the principal powers 
of the North Atlantic bloc. A war of 
extermination has been waged for years 
against the heroic Algerian people who 
are struggling for freedom and national 
independence. Aggressive acts have been 
perpetrated against Yemen, a Member 
of the United Nations. In Oman, fierce 
repression of the movement of national 
liberation has taken place. And at present 
another Arab country, Syria, an inde- 
pendent and peaceful country and a 
Member of the United Nations, is being 
subjected to plots, pressures and threats 
by the United States. The Albanian peo- 
ple express their solidarity with the 
Syrian people and condemn such an ag- 
gressive policy. 

Whenever they prepare or commit a 
hostile act against the peace and freedom 
of peoples, the imperialist circles seek 
to blame the Soviet Union, and this is 
what they are trying to do in the case of 
Syria. But this tactic is ineffectual. 

Inclusion of the provocative item 
dubbed “the Hungarian question” in the 
agenda is a violation of a fundamental 
principle of the Charter and can only 
have evil results for the cause of the 
United Nations and of cooperation among 
nations. There are urgent questions which 
should command the undivided atten- 
tion of this Organization, such as rec- 
ognition of the legitimate rights of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations. 

Albania is prepared, on the basis of 
the principles of peaceful co-existence, to 
enter into normal diplomatic, economic 
and cultural relations with all other 
countries which are desirous of entertain- 
ing such relations with it. It has wel- 
comed Romania’s recent invitation to the 
Heads of Government of the Balkan 
countries. 
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BURMA— 
U THANT 


URMA Shares the views of most Mem- 
bers that the problem of disarma- 
ment should be given the highest prior- 
ity at this session. This question assumes 
greater urgency with the very rapid tech- 
nical progress in the manufacture of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

A world living in the shadow of the 
hydrogen bomb must have no place for 
fear and suspicion. Atomic energy pro- 
vides it with the alternatives of progress 
and prosperity such as man has never 
dreamed of in the past or the end of 
civilization, and perhaps even the end 
of the human race. My delegation has 
sufficient faith in the wisdom of man to 
believe that he will make the right 
choice. To expedite this choice the first 
step to take is to dispel fear and suspi- 
cion. 

Burma will support any move, any 
time and from any quarter, which in our 
view is genuinely designed to prevent war 
and to promote the cause of peace. This 
stand has been made unmistakably clear 
by our Prime Minister at the historic Ban- 
dung conference in April 1955, The de- 
cisions of the Bandung conference have 
served and will continue to serve as our 
guiding principles in the formulation of 
our foreign policy and in our approach 
to world problems, It is the view of 
my delegation that strict adherence to 
the declaration on the promotion of 
world peace and cooperation as_ set 
out in the Bandung communiqué is the 
only sensible way to prevent a world 
catastrophe. 


“Bone of Contention” 


Any statement of policy at this junc- 
ture would not be complete without a 
reference to the situation in the Middle 
East upon which world attention has of 
late been focussed. This strategic area is 
at present the scene of hectic activities 
which, if not checked in time, are likely 
to develop into open hostilities between 
the two power blocs. The Middle East, 
fabulously endowed with the world’s 
most coveted raw material—oil—has un- 
fortunately become “the bone of con- 
tention” between the East and the West. 
In their bid for exclusive friendship 
with the countries of the Middle East, 
the big powers are openly heading 
towards a head-on clash. There are now 
indications of outside interference in the 
internal affairs of some countries in that 
area. It is indeed a sad spectacle that 
a very keen race is on between the big 
powers for ascendency in that area. In 
the name of peace and decency, Burma 
earnestly appeals to the interested 
powers to respect the national sov- 
ereignty of the countries in the Middle 
East, to canalize all their activities 
through the United Nations and cease 
all attempts to dominate, either diplo- 
matically or militarily. 

The present competition for supremacy 
must give way to another kind of com- 
petition to raise the living standard of 
the people and to encourage peace and 
harmony in this turbulent Middle East 


area. 








ECUADOR— 
Jose VICENTE TRUJILLO 


A! the beginning of this year all minds 

were deeply disturbed and the pres- 
tige of our world Organization was put 
to a severe test as a result of the 
obstinate and violent resistance of one 
of the great powers which refused to 
comply with a resolution of the General 
Assembly that endeavored to have the 
right of self-government restored to 
Hungary. 

The statements of the representative of 
the Soviet Union and of the represent- 
ative of the Government in power in 
Hungary leave not the slightest hope that 
those who rule the Hungarian people are 
prepared to respond to the demands of 
universal conscience as fully expressed 
and interpreted by the General Assembly. 
But the sufferings of the people of 
Hungary will not be eternal. There are 
clear signs that there is a profound re- 
action under way in all communist re- 
gimes, and there are indications that 
there will be changes in the political 
structures of the so-called people’s dem- 
ocracies. 

The United Nations is the instrument 
which has been made available to all 
States so that they might peacefully re 
solve all their disputes, in order to avert, 
for succeeding generations, a renewal of 
the scourge of war, as the Charter says, 
and to permit the rule of law and justice 
to govern international relations. 

The world Organization still lacks the 
necessary experience to tackle advan- 
tageously all the interests and prejudices 
which hamper a strict compliance with 
its mandate. There is a growing demand 
to broaden the sphere of activity of rep- 
resentatives and officials, since all the 
juridical machinery making up the scaf- 
folding of this Organization achieves 
limited results. The desire to revise the 
Charter is not, as has been contended, 
simply an endeavor to change something 
which is operating quite normally. On the 
contrary, the purpose is to fill a gap, to 
make up for a certain narrowness of 
conception and to take into account new 
facts and new circumstances which were 
unknown in the past and which we are 
in duty bound to take into account so as 
to meet a vital need. 

The Latin American republics and 
Spain, realizing the urgent demands of 
recently admitted States for positions on 
important organs of the United Nations, 
have proposed certain changes in connec- 
tion with an increase in the number of 
members of the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
International Court of Justice, This Span- 
ish-American proposal has been on the 
agenda since last year. It had to be post- 
poned until the current session since the 
atmosphere which developed in the wake 
of the events in Hungary and the Middle 
East was hardly propitious for a debate 
on this subject. It would seem that today 
the climate has improved. The funda- 
mental problem is to ensure a fair geo- 
graphical distribution of the new posts 
among all the groups which have de- 
veloped within the United Nations, so 
that no such group may feel forgotten 
and so that all may have an opportunity 
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to collaborate in the work of the United 
Nations. 

The delegation of Ecuador takes this 
opportunity to ask the General Assembly 
to give close attention to the three items 
to which I have referred, so that all 
regional groups and all types of culture 
will then be equally represented in the 
Councils and the International Court 

One of the delicate and complex prob 
lems encountered by the United Nations 
ever since its inception has been to find 
an administrative staff which can work 
effectively, while at the same time keep 
ing costs down, The Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination, which is so ably 
presided over by the Secretary-General, 
has obtained substantial savings in money 
and energy by avoiding duplication of 
staff as well as duplication of budgetary 
allocations. Despite all that has already 
been achieved in this difficult process of 
coordination and economy, much. still 
remains to be done, and we hope that the 
Secretary-General will find it possible 
to submit to the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, and even to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, which 
has just been created, a program which 
will make all these bodies models of 
administrative coordination 

One of the initiatives taken by the 
Secretary-General which to my mind has 
proved most useful to many States and 
particularly to those which have recently 
been established, is the suggestion that 
a body of highly competent international 
officials be set up. These international 
officials would come from various Mem- 
ber States and would be employed by 
national administrations asking for their 
services. We do not agree with the objec- 
tives of certain delegations to this pro- 
posal and would welcome in our country 
technicians of other nationalities coop- 
erating in our administration and per- 
forming work for which we have no 
trained nationals. Otherwise, and failing 
such a program, the whole technical 
assistance system, which has provided 
such outstanding results in many coun- 
tries, would collapse 

Ecuador is greatly concerned with the 
development of her economy, and has 
devoted large-scale resources and great 
efforts to this end. We have carried out 
health programs so as to free our popu- 
lation from the which were 
rampant in the past, particularly in the 
tropical littoral areas, and we wish to 
thank uNicerF and the World Health 
Organization for their effective coopera- 
tion in the malaria eradication campaign, 
in the maternal welfare campaign and in 
the child feeding programs. A new and 
lengthy sector of our railway trunk line 
was inaugurated only a few days ago, 
and this has opened a very rich area to 
agriculture, and thus we can substantially 
volume of exports. The 
construction of buildings, the 
campaign against illiteracy, the develop- 
ment of fundamental education, the pro 
vision of free education from the grade 
schools through the universities, the train 
ing of teachers, the financing of housing 
and the electrification and resettlement 
all these are of paramount impor 
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We have achieved notable progress in 
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every aspect of national life. Fortunately, 
our country enjoys a political stability 
which provides guarantees to private in- 
vestment and to large-scale capital invest- 
ment. Ecuador is recognized at the pres- 
ent time as one which is in the forefront 
of states complying with their interna- 
tional commitments, We are undertaking 
a program which is greater than our 
means, and we therefore require interna- 
tional cooperation. We are prepared to 
assume commitments which are consist- 
ent with our capacity to pay. 

Ecuador is a member of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. We feel that it 
is not possible to resolve satisfactorily 
any economic or financial problem with- 
out bearing in mind the other members 
of this family of states, members with 
which we are intimately linked not only 
by geographical proximity but also by a 
long historical tradition. Ecuador, like all 
American States, has greatly benefited 
from the double membership in the re- 
gional organization and in this world 
Organization, and we have sought at all 
times to have these two organizations 
work together in harmony. 

To meet the ever growing desire for 
economic cooperation, the regional con- 
ference met this year at Buenos Aires, 
at which each representative expressed the 
views of his government and presented 
an objective analysis of the economic 
and social conditions in his country. The 
future will determine whether we have 
been unduly optimistic in our efforts for 
America to regulate and coordinate its 
economic and financial life so as to de- 
fend itself and to prosper. 

The problem of disarmament is pro- 
ducing an ever-growing economic dis- 
equilibrium in the world, which, in turn, 
is responsible for the ever-more-alarming 
phenomenon of inflation—an_ inflation 
that is affecting the economies of all 
countries. 

Ecuador would join with all peace- 
loving governments in asking that every 
effort should be made to find an agree- 
ment, even a provisional one, which 
would stop this growing threat to the 
health and life of present and subsequent 
generations. 


COSTA RICA— 
ALBERTO F. CANas 


Were the eleventh session recessed the 
United Nations was filled with opti- 
mism. The General Assembly had quite 
satisfactorily solved the situation of the 
Near East which, three months earlier, 
had appeared ominous and difficult. The 
Assembly had given proof of wisdom 
when it adopted compromise resolutions 
on such thorny problems as those of Al- 
geria and Cyprus. The circumstances un- 
der which we adopted a resolution on 
disarmament seemed to announce the 
possibility of a clear and definitive agree- 
ment on the part of the great powers 
on this issue 
The contribution of that resolution to 
optimism, unfortunately, was dissipated. 
The lengthy months of debate in London 
were without result. All the proposals 
were rejected. It is most painful that the 
Soviet Union did not consider it to its 


interest to accept the last proposals which 
showed, basically, a serious, sincere de- 
sire to solve the problem. The way in 
which those proposals were rejected by 
the Soviet Union might give rise to grave 
pessimism. Yet here in the United Na- 
tions, as a statement and declaration of 
faith, we must set aside these feelings 
of pessimism; we must continue to hope, 
although perhaps it is hoping against 
hope, that these intransigent positions will 
be changed, that effective progress will 
be achieved on the question of disarma- 
ment, 


Sign of Progress 


Furthermore, we must recognize that 
the very text of the proposals which 
were rejected in London was, in itself, 
an indication of considerable progress 
There were moments during the past 
eleven years in which the very presenta- 
tion of a proposal of this nature would 
have been considered fantastic. Perhaps 
it is not too much to hope that in the 
not-too-distant future the Soviet Union 
will be able to convince itself, since it 
is the only one that can do so, of the 
good faith and honesty contained in the 
proposals of the Western powers. We 
of the smaller nations can only offer 
our impartial and objective cooperation 
and our devoted collaboration in this 
search for an effective solution. 

The efficiency of the resolutions 
adopted in the case of the Near East, 
have been proved during the months of 
relative peace on the frontier between 
Israel and its neighbors, and have shown 
that problems of all kinds can be solved. 
The United Nations Emergency Force 
has been a spectacular factor in the tran- 
quillity of the region. The world must 
thank the countries whose troops formed 
that force of their impartial, objective 
and considerable help to the peace of the 
world. We must give careful considera- 
tion to the suggestion that UNEF or a 
force of a similar nature, should become 
a permanent body for policing purposes. 
The need for such a force, ready to be 
called upon at any moment, has been 
dramatically proved and we will support 
any proposal designed to put it on a 
permanent basis. 

Once again on our agenda is the pro- 
posal submitted by the Latin American 
nations, supported by Spain, for a re- 
view of the Charter in order that the 
non-permanent membership of the Se- 
curity Council and the membership of 
the Economic and Social Council may 
be increased. The considerable growth in 
the number of Members of our Organi- 
zation during the past two years makes 
it imperative that we carry out a conse- 
quential review of the Charter so that the 
number of elective seats of those two 
Councils as well as of other secondary 
bodies, may be increased. The proposed 
revision is one of form only, and the 
only reason behind it is to permit us 
adequately to fulfil the provisions of the 
Charter. 

In the last few years there have been 
discrepancies of various kinds regarding 
geographical representation and the in- 
terpretation to be given to the words 
“each zone.” While dealing with the 
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increase in membership, we might care- 
fully study the possibility of preparing 
a formal document setting forth clearly 
what geographic zones there are and 
which must be represented, including the 
names of the States that are to comprise 
such zones and the number of seats to 
be assigned to each one. That document, 
more formal than the London pact, would 
bring that pact up to date and make it 
suitable for the present composition of 
the United Nations. The present com- 
position of our Organization is the best 
proof that the world is living through dif- 
ferent days and we must bring up to date 
our ways of thinking and our methods to 
conform with the new circumstances of 
the times. 

We are living in times when problems 
are not always solved in the way we 
should like them to be solved, nor are 
they always solved in the ways in which 
they were solved in the past. We are 
surprised that one of the most venerable 
and solid figures of the world has joined 
his voice in asking that the present sys- 
tem of voting in the General Assembly 
be replaced by another system of qualita- 
tive or weighted voting, in which the 
raised hands of some _ representatives 
would count less than the raised hands 
of others. There are very few countries 
wherein such a suggestion has not been 
made. It is an aristocratic desire that cer- 
tain citizens should count for more than 
others, but these ideas generally fall by 
the wayside. In the very few cases where 
they have prevailed, the result has been 
the dictatorship of a class, party, man or 
race, Among the bodies of the United 
Nations the one that has not fulfilled the 
hopes laid in it by the people in 1945 
is precisely that body of the United 
Nations wherein not all votes are equal. 
We are not told by those who would 
like to set up a qualitative type of voting 
just how it should be set up, whether 
it should be based on material wealth, on 
military power or on such imponderables 
as spiritual wealth. It is not stated 
whether more weight should be given to 
the highly-populated nations or to those 
with the greatest armies, or whether it 
should be given to countries such as mine 
where the government is elected in the 
national tradition by the free will of 
the people. 


Juridical Fictions 


The juridical equality of states may be 
what in law we call a juridical fiction 
but there are many juridical fictions here 
and we are living with many of them. 
The equality of the permanent members 
of the Security Council with regard to 
voting is one such fiction. The results of 
some of the votes held in this Assembly 
at times can annoy us, but in the light of 
reason and in time we usually accept 
them. We do not need a logarithmic 
system of voting in order to impose 
our noble cause. The clean hands of the 
nations here can be raised in an admir- 
able majority when we have to condemn 
what should be condemned, no matter 
what differences there might be in views 
regarding less substantive questions. We, 
the small countries, come here with our 
eyes set on the past and on the future. 
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The example is given to us by the past 
and must also be given to us by the 
great times we are building for our own 
future, and when we are building it we 
should and must count upon the votes 
of all workers. 


YEMEN— 
TAWFIK CHAMANDI 


Te Government and people of Ye- 
men, while determined to protect 
and defend their independence, their 
rights and their dignity, are also work- 
ing for their advancement in the admin- 
istrative, social and economic fields and 
for the strengthening of friendly relations 
between them and all other nations. Ever 
since its admission to membership in 
the United Nations, Yemen has been 
cooperating in all its activities, especial- 
ly in respecting the priniciples of the 
Charter and in carrying out its resolu- 
tions to the full extent of its capacity. 

We are fully capable of taking care 
of our own affairs, and we pledged to 
fulfil our international obligations, Un- 
fortunately, we have not been left alone 
to realize these aims peacefully. The 
colonialist powers, inclined to sow the 
seeds of discord among the Arab nations 
in order to prevent them from uniting 
and strengthening Arab nationalism, did 
not leave us alone. The power which de- 
clared last year that the administration 
of the Suez Canal should not be left un- 
fettered is frequently attacking our terri- 
tory and is not trying to fetter its own 
acts of aggression. 

In view of the distorted information 
which has been spread about the Middle 
East, we want everyone to know the in- 
contestable truth and to assure friends 
and enemies that no Arab state will ever 
attack another Arab state, and that all the 
Arab nations will come to the rescue of 
any Arab states if attacked by an enemy. 
They will never dissolve the national ties 
which bind them all and will never at- 
tack anybody except for self-defence. 
Their policy is based on goodwill and 
peaceful relations with all the nations. 
If they are left alone, without outside 
interference or pressure, they will patch 
up whatever differences they might have 
among themselves by mutual understand- 
ing and peaceful negotiations. 

Yemen has a problem which is caus- 
ing us deep concern and threatening our 
very existence. The south of Yemen, 
which is under the domination of the 
British authorities, is an integral part of 
the Kingdom of Yemen. These authori- 
ties occupied that area forcibly many 
years ago and imposed on its sultans and 
sheiks discriminatory agreements and 
treaties which made the British officials 
its virtual masters. 

British attacks on Yemen lately in- 
creased in frequency and intensity until 
they became continuous since the be- 
ginning of this year. Almost every day 
British war planes carry out air raids 
and drop bombs and incendiary rockets 
on property and unarmed inhabitants, 
and tanks and infantry attack by land. 
Heavy losses in property and lives have 





been suffered by the population as a 
result of these attacks. 

We submit our case to world opinion 
with the hope that the United Kingdom 
authorities will put an end to their acts 
of aggression and cooperate toward the 
conclusion of a just and satisfactory 
settlement of this problem. 

The United Kingdom authorities were 
not content with the attacks on Yemen. 
[hey extended the sphere of their ag- 
gression to the weak people of Oman. 
The people of Oman did not commit any 
crime except to struggle for its indepen- 
dence and liberation from the shackles 
of colonialism. British forces destroyed 
towns and killed innocent and unarmed 
inhabitants of Oman, because the peo 
ple of Oman refused to accede to sub 
jugation. 

We deeply regret that the United Na 
tions is not giving sufficient attention to 
the problem of Palestinian refugees. The 
postponement of the solution of this 
problem from one session to another in- 
creases the gravity of the situation and 
constantly threatens peace and security 
in that area. This Organization has been 
established on the principles of the main- 
tenance of peace and the protection of 
the oppressed. No peace will be attained 
in Palestine unless the refugees are re- 
patriated and given their full rights. 

It is also time for the French Govern- 
ment to abandon its attempt to impose 
French citizenship on the Algerians by 
insisting that Algeria is an integral part 
of France. It is time for this Government 
to come down to realities and admit that 
there is no way out of its dilemma except 
by recognizing the right of the Algerian 
people to self-determination and inde- 
pendence, which is coming to it anyway. 

We see no reason why West Irian 
should not be restored to Indonesia, 
its mother country, and to the people 
with whom it has geographic and ethnic 
ties. Another problem which increases 
international tension is that of Cyprus. 
The United Kingdom cannot ignore the 
legal and human rights of the people of 
Cyprus to self-determination. We are 
hopeful that the General Assembly will 
deal with this problem in a manner which 
will guarantee to the people of Cyprus its 
liberty and right to self-determination. 


TURKEY— 
SEYFULLAH EsIN 


Anew the many vital problems which 

await consideration by this session, 
the problem of disarmament stands out 
as of paramount importance for the 
cause of peace and security as well as 
for furthering economic and _ social 
progress. 

The policy of Turkey, both within and 
without the United Nations, is based on 
the conviction that enduring peace can 
be attained only through security, and 
that real security can be achieved only 
through a universal, general disarmament, 
including provisions for nuclear as well 
as conventional weapons, enforced by 
effective international control. 

Although the threat of complete de- 
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strucnon in the event of a third world 
war weighs heavily upon every nation in 
the world, still there is no part of our 
globe which has had more to lose from 
the perpetuation of tension and anxiety 
than the general region of Asia and 
Africa 


are eager for technical development, for 


[he peoples of this general area 
I i 


industrialization, for the attainment of a 
higher degree of economic, social and 
cultural level, and, above all, they are 
eager to preserve their freedom, inde 
pendence and = sovereignty Yet the 
tragedy of Korea, the anxiety over cer 
tain actions in parts of Southeast Asia 
ind the Pacific as well as in othe 
regions, the concentration of a violent 
political propaganda, have each in ther 
turn disturbed profoundly the tranquillity 
ind stability of this region of which Tur 
key also forms a part. 

At the present moment, the attention 
of the world is focussed upon the Middle 
East, Since the end of the Second World 
War. the outstanding achievement in the 
Middle East has been the attainment of 
full independence and sovereignty by the 
This happy development 
is considered by the people and the Gov 
ernment of Turkey as of paramount im 


Arab countries 


portance for paving the way toward a 
bright and prosperous future for the in 
dependent nations of the Middle East. 
Nor is this attitude a new outlook on 
the part of Turkey. In its darkest days 
following World War I, when its own 
existence as an independent sovereign 
state was threatened, the Turkish Cham 
ber of Deputies demanded self-determi 
nation for territories inhabited by Arabs, 
which territories were at that time under 
foreign occupation 
on, during the negotiations for 
of Lausanne, Turkey refused 
accept any provision which might di 
ctly or indirectly imply her approval 
# mandates over Arab countries 
In 1932, when Turkey was admitted 
to membership in the League of Nations 
uur acceptance was carefully conditioned 
not to imply recognition of the mandates 
over Arab countries which were applied 
within the framework of the League 
Today too, we consider the full inde 
pendence and sovereignty of the Arab 


countries as one of the essential pre 


requisites for the establishment of peace 


in the Middle Fast 


Syrian Events 


These considerations will shed ample 
reasons Why the public opin 
Government of Turkey 


should have shown concern and anxiety 


ion ind the 


wer the recent increase of efforts made 
by the Soviet Union toward the Middle 
Fast in general and Syria in particular 
We in Turkey have affection and re 
spect for the people of Syria with whom, 
is with all Arab nations, we are linked 
by cultural, religious and historic ties 
We value the independence, sovereignty 
nd territorial integrity of Syria and con 
sider a strong. prosperous and inde 
pendent Syria on our southern’ border 
is an additional guarantee of our own 
security. That is the reason why the re 
cent events in that country are being 
followed by my Government with atten 
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tion and concern trom the viewpoint of 
our own security. The fact that these 
recent events took place concurrently 
with a campaign of propaganda and false 
rumors aimed to discredit my country 
and to spoil our relations with our south- 
ern neighbors has made caution and 
vigilance On our part even more neces- 
sary. Allegations of this nature have been 
made by a powerful country with which 
we have long had common frontiers to 
the north. If a reserve of arms and am- 
munition were to be constituted by the 
same country on our southern flank, my 
Government would naturally be duty 
bound to its people to appraise the 
significance of such an event from the 
viewpoint of our own security and to 
take such internal measures within our 
own frontiers as are customary in all in- 
dependent countries desiring to live in 
peace and security. 


Charter Revisions 


Turning to some aspects of our work 
within the United Nations, the Turkish 
delegation would welcome certain re- 
visions in our Charter, after careful study 
and at a time when a favorable atmos- 
phere prevails. In the meantime, we 
would favor at least a limited number of 
readjustments which could be brought 
about in a relatively short time. Among 
these we would support measures for 
an appropriate increase in the member- 
ship of the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council so that the 
new Members of the United Nations may 
have more ample opportunity to partici- 
pate directly in the work of these organs 

Among the political questions on the 
agenda, the Cyprus question is of par- 
ticular interest to us because this island 
lies off the shores of Turkey and because 
part of its population is Turkish, Our 
views on this question are well known 
to the General Assembly. 

In the economic field, the Turkish Gov 
ernment is anxious to see the continu 
ance and the increase of appropriate 
action for the development of underde- 
veloped areas, The continents of Asia and 
Africa and Latin America today are most 
in need of concentrated efforts in this 
direction 

In conformity with Article 52 of the 
Charter on Regional Arrangements, Tur- 
key is a member of NATO and of the 
Baghdad Pact. both of which are de- 
fensive organizations for the 
purpose of maintaining peace and collec- 
tive security. NaTo has already played an 
outstanding role in the preservation of 
peace. The Baghdad Pact is not only 
aimed at bolstering collective security. 
but has opened new possibilities for eco 
nomic and cultural cooperation among its 
members, who have a total population 
of 140 million in the Meddle East. We 
are convinced that the first steps already 
taken within the provisions of this re 
gional arrangement will be conducive to 
further development and progress 

Turkey welcomes the opening this fall 
of the first General Conference on 

tomic Energy, and is of the opinion that 
progress in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy Opens up new horizons for inter 
national cooperation 


created 


ARGENTINA—- 
MarRIANO J. DRAGO 


TEAR after year new states become 

Members of this Organization, yet 
there js one exception that becomes ever 
more painful because of the importance 
of the state excluded and the arbitrary 
reason for its exclusion. Germany, for 
the past twelve years, has suffered the 
occupation of a foreign power which, re- 
fusing to withdraw its forces, has hin- 
dered reunification. Germany's right to act 
like any independent nation and to enjoy 
a national government elected for all its 
territory cannot be questioned any more 
than its right to become a Member of 
the United Nations. Without Germany, 
the most important country of Central 
Europe, the United Nations is a trun- 
cated organization. 

The Suez crisis was solved, thanks to 
the fact that the countries concerned 
respected the General Assembly resolu- 
tions. The situation in the case of Hun- 
gary was quite different. That country 
is still occupied by alien military forces 
despite repeated resolutions condemning 
the Soviet Union’s aggression and urging 
it to withdraw its troops. 

Last year’s Assembly session began in 
an atmosphere of alarm. This year’s be- 
gins in an atmosphere of concern—con- 
cern for Hungary and the Middle East, 
for the stalemate in the disarmament 
talks, and, finally, for the unforeseen 
events that may be precipitated by the 
expansionist policy of a great power 
which, aspiring to world supremacy, uses 
force without a thought for the princi 
ples of justice and humanity 


Disarmament 


The limitation of armaments is, with- 
out doubt, one of the most important 
items on the agenda. This is a great 
problem, of concern to all states, for if 
there should be an outbreak of hostili- 
ties, no country will escape the formi- 
dable destructive force of modern weap- 
ons 

[he problem of disarmament cannot 
be considered solved by the mere ces- 
sation of the manufacture of atomic 
weapons. The suspension of atomic tests, 
proposed by the Soviet Union, is hardly 
a Step toward a much vaster plan for- 
bidding the use of arms, bombs and mis- 
siles 

The arms race oppresses the world’s 
economy. The military budgets of the 
great powers run into billions of dollars 
and the astounding progress in arms tech- 
niques forces a constant renovation of 
war materials. Battleships, submarines 
and bombers built a few years ago are 
already obsolete, and the same applies to 
weapons in all fields, The amounts of 
money wasted in war machinery that 
quickly becomes antiquated add up to 
astronomical figures. 

The mind is staggered by the thought 
of what could have been done if all 
these millions had been used for human- 
ity instead of being wasted on destruc- 
tion 

Economic and social agreements ac- 
complished much more than political and 
military accords, and the United Nations 
has, in those two fields, achieved posi- 
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tive results that show _ international 
solidarity. 
Among the proposals recommended 


for adoption by this Assembly, attention 
should be drawn to the one for setting 
up a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED). 

The proposal was originally submitted 
by the Netherlands delegation to the 
twenty-fourth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, and was co-sponsored 
by Argentina, Egypt, Greece, Indonesia, 
Mexico and Yugoslavia. After a thorough 
debate in the full Council, in which all 
the eighteen members took part, the draft 
was adopted by 15 to 3, with Canada, 
the United States and the United King- 
dom voting against it. The three negative 
votes were based on matters of timing 
and appropriateness, rather than on ques- 
tions of substance, since all delegations 
agreed that outside help for the under- 
developed countries was necessary. 

When the United Nations was founded 
in 1945, it had fifty-two Members; now 
it has eighty-two. Obviously, such a 
large increase in membership should be 
accompanied by a parallel increase in the 
number of members in the Security 
Council and in the Economic and Social 
Council, which today comprise eleven 
and eighteen countries respectively. 


BYELORUSSIAN SSR— 
K. V. KISELEV 


Reet events in the Near and Middle 

East are the result of a conspiracy 
of the aggressive circles of the West 
against the freedom and independence of 
the Arab peoples. The Assembly must 
bar the path to those forces and must 
help to reduce international tension and 
establish an atmosphere of trust. The 
security of one state or another, or inter- 
national security as a whole, cannot be 
guaranteed by establishing military 
groupings and continuing the “cold war.” 
There must be joint efforts by all states, 
great and small. 

Some speakers have chosen to follow 
the path of aggravating mistrust among 
states, but the Soviet Union and many 
other states consistently adhere to the 


fundamental principles of peaceful co- 
existence, as borne out by the draft 
declaration submitted by the Soviet 


Union. The forty-year history of the 
Soviet state fully confirms that the policy 
of peaceful co-existence is the basic line 
of Soviet foreign policy. 

Contrary to the statements by several 
delegations, responsibility for thwarting 
a solution of the problem of disarma- 
ment must be borne by the representa- 
tives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and Canada, which, as 
indicated in the work of the Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee, do not want either 
a general or a partial reduction of arma- 
ments, They do not even want a tempor- 
ary end of the testing of atomic weapons. 

Since 1946 the Soviet Union has been 
working tirelessly in the United Nations 
for a solution. Its last proposals con- 
stitute a great contribution and open 
the way. 

The fact that the level of atomic radi- 
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ation in the world is constantly increas- 
ing as a result of the tests of nuclear 
weapons gives rise to deep concern in 
world public opinion. 

The Assembly must approach with due 
concern the discussion of the effects of 
atomic radiation, a question proposed by 
Czechoslovakia. 

Delay in solving the problem of dis- 
armament and prohibiting atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, and in, ending tests 
of those weapons, is impossible. The 
Byelorussian SSR fully supports the pro- 
posals of the USSR in this regard. 

Why does the United States oppose 
a solution of the problem of disarma- 
ment and in particular the ending of 
nuclear weapons tests? The reasons are 
that the profits of American corporations 
jumped from $23.5 billions in 1946 to 
$43.6 billions in 1956, and the American 
monopolists are attempting in every way 
to maintain the existing international ten- 
sion and to prevent a solution. 

In the course of only twenty-five years 
of this century, Byelorussia was subjected 
twice to devastation by German militar- 
ism. During the Second World War alone 
the total damage amounted to more than 
one half of its national wealth. During 
the postwar period the Byelorussian peo- 
ple carried out enormous reconstruction 
and restoration work. The industry of 
the Republic has not only been restored 
but reconstructed on a completely differ- 
ent technical basis. Therefore the Byelo- 
russian people are interested in creat- 
ing a durable peace which would guar- 
antee the peoples of the entire world 
peaceful and constructive labor. 

They warmly support the Soviet pro- 
posals on disarmament and the lessening 
of international tension. Close neighbors 
of Germany, they cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the remilitarization of West 
Germany now being carried out. Also, 
concentration by the Western powers of 
various types of nuclear weapons there 
and plans for equipping the West Ger- 
man army with atomic weapons amount 
to the conversion of West Germany as 
the main jumping-off point and the basic 
strong point of NATO for carrying out 
atomic warfare in Europe. Although 
atomic warfare on the territory of Ger- 
many could end only in_ unheard-of 
catastrophe for the German people, the 
Adenauer Government has entered into 


an alliance with the most aggressive 
circles of the United States, and the 
Bonn-Washington axis has become a 


political and military reality. 

With its military industry once again 
restored with the financial assistance of 
the United States, West Germany is 
proceeding along a course of great dan- 
ger to the cause of world peace. The 
forces of revenge are increasing their 
strength and their influence, and un- 
bridled propaganda for revenge is car- 
ried out on a broad scale. 

The ruling circles of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and those who stand 
behind them have not taken into ac- 
count the historic lessons with regard to 
the national interests of the German peo- 
ple. The Adenauer Government has re- 
fused to accept the proposal of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic to form a con- 
federation between the two on the basis 








of an international treaty, although under 
present circumstances that would provide 
the only realistic settlement. 

The most significant historic event of 
the postwar years is the establishment 
and strengthening of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, now observing its eigth an- 
niversary. However, for eight years its 
representatives have not been admitted 
to the United Nations. The prestige of 
the United Nations thereby suffers. 

In Asia, Africa and the Middle East 
more than twenty new sovereign states 
have appeared, and the majority of them 
are now Members of the United Nations. 
However, one of the most ancient states 
of Asia, the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, is not allowed into the United 
Nations by the Western powers for 
political reasons. It must be accepted. 

Millions of people in colonial and 
dependent countries are still struggling 
for self-government and independence. 
Ihe colonial powers do not wish to ac- 
cept the fact that the peoples of the 
colonies are no longer their obedient 
tools, and therefore they are attempting 
by every means to halt the collapse of 
the colonial system. 

In the Near and Middle East they 
wish to consolidate their positions by 
inciting one Arab people against another. 
Their own acts are covered over by 
inventions concerning an alleged threat 
from the Soviet Union. 

However, the peoples of the Arab 
countries themselves rightly consider that 
it is precisely the Soviet Union which is 
striving for peaceful co-existence and 
friendly cooperation with all Arab coun- 
tries. The policy of the Soviet Union, 
unlike that of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France, consistently 
comes out in favor of the strengthening 
of peace and security of the Near and 
Middle East. The United Nations must 
stand up in defence of the security of 
those countries, 


ETHIOPIA — 
ATO YILMA DERESSA 


N Y DELEGATION is happy that the vast 

emancipation which is nearly accom- 
plished in the continent of Asia is now 
at work in our continent of Africa. It is 
with gratification and joy that we are 
witnessing the rise of African nations, 
one after another, into sovereign entities. 
Yet, although a good beginning has been 
made, there still remains a vast work of 
liberation to be achieved in Africa. There 
is no other continent where so many na- 
tions are still subjected to colonial rule. 
The African people who are still under 
foreign domination are anxiously await- 
ing the fulfilment of the promises of the 
Charter for themselves. We therefore 
urge the United Nations to further ac- 
celerate the process of liberation in 
Africa. For our part, we will do every- 
thing we can to help the cause of free- 
dom. 

The principal problem before this ses- 
sion is undoubtedly the problem of dis- 
armament. My Government's views on 
the problem are well known. Although 
we have always recognized the difficul- 
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ties, we confess we have not grown ac- 
customed over the last decade to the 
apparent permanent deadlock on dis- 
armament proposals in the Sub-Com- 
mittee. It is sometimes claimed that 
disarmament is difficult to achieve until 
political settlement is reached upon some 
of the important problems which divide 
the nations today. The technical argu- 
ments within which the discussions on 
disarmament are so often clouded seem 
to suggest that a correlation exists be- 
tween disarmament and political settle- 
ment. On the other hand, there are some 
who hold the view that disarmament in 
itself is a road to political settlement 
The achievement of disarmament is 
too big a stake for humanity to enclose 
itself in a vicious circle. We believe the 
time has come when the United Na- 
should make every effort again in 

to find a new approach. If dis- 
armament appears to be contingent on 
i degree of political settlement, it will 
be worthwhile to work on both sides 


of the board 


Popular Opinion 


As regards so colossal a matter, which 
mainly concerns two formidable powers, 
a small nation such os my own has but 
little influence upor the course of ac- 
tion. Yet, we are mindful that no nation 
great or small, powerful or weak, can 
pride itself on being free from the dead 
ly danger of atomic holocaust. Long 
igo it was said that peace is indivisible; 
in our atomic age destruction has_ be- 
come equally indivisible. We are there- 
fore hopeful that the increasing pressure 
of popular opinion among all the peo- 
ples represented in the Assembly will 
be heard in this year’s discussion. My 
Government nourishes the ardent hope 
that the coming years may make it pos 
sible to devote a much smaller part of 
the budget of Member States to na- 
Apart from the danger 
armaments race 1S 


tional defence 
with which the 
fraught, this heavy burden of expendi 
ture on arms is a wearisome charge 
upon each Member's program of social, 
economic and educational development. 
Moreover, my Government is _ fully 
of the already expressed pos- 
sibilities that would result from the 
decrease of defence expenditure on the 
part of the capital-exporting countries 
in Opening up new programs of cooper- 
ation in economic development and as- 


aware 


sistance. 

In this connection my delegation noted 
with interest the summary statement in 
the introduction to the Secretary-Gen 
eral’s annual report extracted from the 
World Economic Survey regarding the 
uneven rates of economic development. 
The need for more rapid economic 
development in the less developed re- 
gions of the world is recognized, and 
the Secretary-General well states that 
“it will be necessary to redouble the 
effort 

Phe mergence of the International 
Finance Corporation under its clarified 
status as a new and important factor in 
financial 


vf Il concerned 


international commercial and 
iffairs is matter of great satisfaction 


to my Government, and the future of the 
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Corporation will be followed with close 
interest. My delegation likewise wel- 
comes the establishment of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency with 
its great promise for the future. 

My delegation would also express its 
appreciation of the Secretary-General’s 
reiteration, in his annual report, of the 
importance of the universal acceptance 
of international law and his statement 
that “in the present state of international 
society there are many disputes which 
would be closer to settlement if the legal 
issues involved had been the subject of 
judicial determination.” In this connec- 
tion, my delegation would express its 
concurrence with the view expressed by 
the representative of Denmark at the 
526th meeting of the General Assembly, 
when he noted the “tendency to seek a 
political settlement, even in cases where 
a conflict stems from questions of law,” 
and added that: reaching settle 
ments of as many matters as_ possible 
on principles of law [will] in the long 


run . . . Safeguard, not. threaten, 


the freedom and independence of na- 


tional states. 

My delegation is fully aware that dif- 
ferences or disputes are sometimes best 
subjected to political setthement, but we 
consider that the proper use of legal 
procedures is frequently ignored to the 
disadvantage of a truly acceptable settle- 
ment. In the language of the Charter 
itself, our objective is the establishment 
of “conditions under which justice and 
respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of interna- 
tional law can be maintained.” 


VENEZUELA— 
Jose LORETO ARISMENDI 


‘HE Government of Venuezuela is 

ready to participate in plans and en- 
terprises tending to raise moral, intel- 
lectual and material standards of living 
and thereby contribute to the develop- 
ment and welfare of peoples. Inasmuch 
as this specific aim is also contemplated 
by the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED), which 
is to be considered again at this present 
session, Venezuela will most warmly sup- 
port this project and hopes that it will 
receive the economic support of the 
great powers. One of the greatest pos- 
sible contributions to the work of the 
United Nations would be to make this 
proposal a fruitful reality. Therefore, 
Venezuela will vote for the draft reso- 
lution for the establishment of SUNFED. 
Furthermore, Venezuela is ready to con- 
tribute its share to the experimental type 
of projects envisaged in resolution 662 of 
the fourteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, as well as to any 
plans prepared and carried out by the 
Fund itself. 

So far, international economic cooper 
ation has to a great extent been re- 
flected in theory rather than in practical 
reality. The reports prepared by experts 
and research workers of the secretariats 
of the regional economic commissions 
have indeed been excellent, but they 


must be followed up by the technical ac- 
tion of all nations. 

A fund for economic development 
must complement the action of the re- 
gional organizations already in existence. 
This Fund runs counter to none; on the 
contrary, it supplements and comple- 
ments all others. It does not erect bar- 
riers to the flow of private capital; on 
the contrary, it will create the atmos- 
phere required for the flow of private 
capital. 


PAKISTAN— 
MALIK FirozZ KHAN NOON 


‘THE Secretary-General has drawn our 
attention, in the introduction to his 
annual report for this year, to the limi- 
tations on the power of the Organiza- 
tion to bring about peaceful settlement 
of disputes within the framework of the 
Charter and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law. 
My delegation has been made only too 
painfully aware, as a result of our own 
experience, of the limitations of the 
United Nations in upholding the rule of 
law and meeting out justice in disputes 
between large and small nations. The 
“diplomacy of reconciliation”, as the 
Secretary-General calls it, has been tried 
in the Kashmir dispute by the Security 
Council for nearly a decade. In spite, 
however, of the fact that both law and 
justice demand that the people of Kash- 
mir should be enabled to exercise their 
inalienable and fundamental right to free- 
dom, they continue to be denied the 
right to self-determination by _ the 
coercive apparatus of a police state 
propped up by an alien military occu- 
pation. Human rights, which are sanc- 
tified by rules of international law and 
are the subject of universal declaration, 
solemn proclamations, numerous resolu- 
tions by the General Assembly and the 
provisions of the Charter itself, continue 
to be denied to the people of Kashmir. 


Continuing Obligation 


The problem of Palestine is no nearer 
settlement than it was ten years ago. The 
Secretary-General has done well to re- 
mind us of our continuing obligation to 
work towards a restoration of the armis- 
tice agreements and to give constructive 
help to the Arab refugees. The Organi- 
zation must continue and intensify its 
efforts to reduce tension and remove 
causes of conflict in this area which is 
of critical importance to world peace. 

The problem of Algeria will be dis- 
cussed in the Assembly for the third 
year in succession. The efforts now being 
made by France to devise a solution must 
be both bold and magnanimous to win 
acceptance in Algeria. The longer a so- 
lution is delayed, the more difficult it 
will be to work out a settlement within 
the framework of association with 
France. 

In the view of my delegation, no 
settlement of the Cyprus question can be 
regarded as just or lasting without the 
agreement of Turkey, which has historic 
and security interests in the island, as 
well as a close and intimate concern 
with the future well-being of the 
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large section of population of Turkish 
origin. 

Pakistan is a strong supporter of the 
concept of a United Nations peace force 
which, in the words of the Secretary- 
General, “could be activated on short 
notice in future emergencies to serve in 
similar ways.” Until such time as un- 
animity of the permanent members of 
the Security Council makes it possible 
for the Council to have at its disposal 
the armed forces to be made available 
by Member States under Chapter VII 
of the Charter, a United Nations peace 
force would be a practical, if not wholly 
adequate, substitute. Such a force could 
be created through appropriate action 
by the General Assembly in  further- 
ance of the primary objective of the 
United Nations to maintain peace and 
tranquility. It need not be a large force. 
When deployed with the moral authority 
of the Organization behind it, it will not 
be an ineffective deterrent to a potential 
aggressor. It will enhance the effective- 
ness of the United Nations in achieving 
peaceful adjustment of disputes and 
emergency situations. 

It is not necessary for me to elaborate 
upon the terrible prospect of mass anni- 
hilation which faces mankind as a result 
of the perfection of thermonuclear 
weapons and the means of their delivery. 
Warnings have been uttered during the 
past few years that the problem of dis- 
armament is a race against time, since 
science and technology are placing 
weapons of mass destruction in the 
hands of man faster than his ability to 
devise measures of control or defence 
against them. The admission by the 
“nuclear” powers that an adequate and 
reliable system of control over nuclear 
disarmament is not possible at the mo- 
ment because of the impossibility of 
detecting hidden stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons is most disconcerting. Through 
frittering away precious time in mutual 
suspicion and distrust, have we been 
carried beyond the point of no return? 

Nothing will more surely spell the 
doom of our existence than a fatal ac- 
ceptance of that inevitability. All Mem- 
bers of the United Nations must there- 
fore bend their urgent efforts to narrow 
the differences between the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union over the 
question of achieving comprehensive 
disarmament under an effective system 
of inspection and control. 

Is it too much to hope that the mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee of the Dis- 
armament Commission, putting aside for 
the time being their continuing differ- 
ences over those parts of the first-stage 
disarmament plan on which they dis- 
agree, will nevertheless proceed to con- 
clude an agreement on those measures on 
which they are close to each other's 
views? I have in mind specifically the 
proposals to guard against surprise at- 
tack, the levels of armed forces and the 
exchange of concrete lists of armaments 
to be reduced. If agreement on these 
measures could be achieved and acted 
upon, it would be in a large measure 
promote that mutual confidence which is 
indispensable to disarmament and the 
elimination of hydrogen and atomic 
threats. 
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MOROCCO— 
AHMED BALAFREJ 


INCE Morrocco’s recovery of inde- 

pendence and its place in the concert 
of nations, it has devoted itself enthusias- 
tically to work of construction and of 
peace. Faithful to its tradition, my coun- 
try reaffirms anew its attachment to the 
fundamental principles of the Charter 
and declares its readiness to contribute 
its modest share to cooperation between 
nations. 

Everywhere and at all times, we chose 
peaceful settlement and negotiations with 
various nations for the liquidation of the 
colonial regime. We shall always be 
prompted by this same spirit, notwith- 
standing a nostalgia for colonial domina- 
tion still stirring in certain quarters which 
find it difficult to adapt themselves to the 
new situation. While this domination 
does not always manifest itself in its 
brutal political form, it seeks to assume 
other forms, especially in the economic 
domain. 

One of our major difficulties has been 
the development of national resources, in 
order to establish our independence on 
sounder and more lasting foundations 
and to raise our standard of living. This 
calls for capital and technicians. Taking 
advantage of our needs in this field, at- 
tempts are made to subject us to a grave 
ordeal by tying assistance to conditions 
frequently incompatible with respect for 
free sovereignty. Help and assistance 
from the great powers to underdeveloped 
countries is surely one of the factors 
making for stability and peace in the 
world. But this help can only be effec- 
tive if furnished without any ulterior mo- 
tive and without any suggestion of in- 
stalling a new colonialism, whatever form 
it might assume. 

The great powers would fulfil their 
heavy obligations by renouncing defini- 
tively the obsolete colonial system as 
required by a sound understanding of the 
principles of the Charter and by the 
evolution of international law—that is, 
by treating the small nations on a foot- 
ing of equality and by helping them to 
set up and develop their economies and 
to improve their standard of living. We 
place great hope in the work that may be 
done by the United Nations to support 
the underdeveloped countries. That is 
why we eagerly support the idea of the 
establishment of a special fund for eco- 
nomic development. Our most cherished 
wish is to see the General Assembly en- 
dorse the recommendation adopted re- 
cently on this topic by the Economic and 
Social Council. 

Starvation and misery are the springs 
of despair and disturbances. Our Organi- 
zation is in duty bound to fight against 
them unremittingly and swiftly. This es- 
sential role would be greatly facilitated 
if the great powers agreed to forego the 
armaments race, which they have been 
prosecuting with such obduracy. 


Algeria’s Ordeal 


The Algerian people, with whom we 
are united with so many bonds, is living 
through the most tragic moments of its 
existence. His Majesty the King of 
Morocco, whose feelings of affection for 








this proud and gallant people are well 
known, feels profoundly hurt by the ter- 
rible ordeal through which Algeria is 
going. Recently, in Tangiers, he launched 
an appeal for the cessation of this tragic 
event which is disturbing peace and se- 
curity throughout North Africa. We note 
with some bitterness that the situation in 
Algeria, far from improving since the 
debates of last year, has only become 
worse and that the extremely moderate 
conciliatory resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly has remained a dead 
letter. 

The direct and daily impacts of this 
war on the internal situation of our own 
country are becoming increasingly grave 
and involve us in the risk of seeing our 
relations with France poisoned, Fire rages 
at our frontiers and threatens to extend 
to our own territory. The number of refu- 
gees in our country is increasing daily 
and raises human problems of great 
gravity. 

The United Nations should call upon 
the parties concerned to seek a peaceful 
negotiated solution in conformity with 
the principles of the Charter and more 
particularly with the right of peoples to 
self-determination. Negotiation is the 
most suitable method in the search for a 
solution. There is no lack of people with 
whom France can engage in talks. Some 
are the very ones whom France holds 
under detention and who enjoy the con- 
fidence and support of their compatriots. 
This is the path which is most likely to 
safeguard each party's best interests and 
which will restore peace and stability in 
North Africa. We are convinced that un- 
derstanding and cooperation springing 
from the consent of both parties on the 
basis of freedom and equality are more 
fruitful and more profitable than solu- 
tions imposed by force of arms. 


PANAMA— 


AQUILINO E. Boyp 


N THE family of American nations, 

unity and agreement have been shown 
by the unanimous agreement, thanks to 
the spirit of solidarity and fraternity of 
the Foreign Offices of Argentina and the 
Dominican Republic, to put forward 
the Republic of Panama as Latin Ameri- 
ca’s single candidate to occupy one of 
the seats in the Security Council tradi- 
tionally recognized for this region. This 
decision gives full force to the principle 
of the legal equality of all states, which 
also entails the equality of dedication to 
the service of the United Nations. Pana- 
ma will enter the Security Council, not 
to satisfy its international vanity, but to 
fulfil an honorable, noble and high duty, 
to wage a determined struggle for the 
strengthening of international brother- 
hood and to make its contribution toward 
the strengthening of faith in the demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

The small countries, by the very na- 
ture of their interests, are accustomed 
to judging objectively the conflicts which 
torment the world. The experience gained 
at the last General Assembly proves how 
important may be the role of certain 
countries, acting through their repre- 
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confronting the world—that of ending 
the arms race. Panama, which has only 
i limited war potential, will support any 
solution which would remove the threat 
f a new armed conflict, In my country, 
crossed by a canal which links two 


oceans and which has great. strategic 
value, an atomic attack would mean the 
total and immediate destruction of our 
capital—and probably of the city of 
Colon, which is second in importance 
from the point of view of both size and 
population. My delegation is not con- 
cerned only with that possibility: it is 
also thinking of what could happen to 
the entire American continent and to the 
defenceless small countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 


Interwoven Problems 


The problems of peace which concern 
the United Nations are inevitably linked 
with the juridical, humanitarian, social 
and economic questions within the Or- 
ganization’s jurisdiction, So long as the 
United Nations has not solved some of 
those important questions, it will not be 
able to solve the problems of disarma- 
ment. In the political sphere, for ex- 
ample, it is unthinkable that there should 
still be so nations which are 
divided artificially and are without repre 
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Panama periodically and 
through direct negotiation, the revision 
of the treaties which govern our rela 
tions with the United States as regards 
the Panama Canal. In 1955 the Remon 


Fisenhower Treaty was drawn up, to- 
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gether with the Memorandum of Under- 
standing which recognizes, in part, “some” 
of the aspirations of my counrty. This 
pact is at present before the United States 
Congress for its approval, with the object 
of establishing a single law regarding 
salaries, a law which will affect the 
wages of the inhabitants of Panama and 
United States citizens living in the Canal 
Zone. 

From the social point of view, it is 
inadmissible that there still exist col- 
onial and semi-colonial peoples who are 
because of na- 
tionality or race. The declaration signed 
in Panama, following the meeting of 
American Presidents held in our capital 
in 1956, constitutes the most sublime pro- 
fession of faith ever conceived by man- 


kind 


discriminated against 


Internal Affairs 


The Latin American countries respect 
above all the principle of non-interven- 
tion of states in the internal affairs of 
another state. However, we rebel when 
this argument is used as a pretext for 
subjugating helpless people. Panama feels 
that any country which is prepared to 
govern itself should enjoy peace, free- 
dom and justice. To continue the exist- 
ence of oppressive regimes by pretending 
that certain people are not sufficiently 
mature to enjoy liberty is fallacious. 
Guarantees for the human person cannot 
be the exclusive heritage of minorities 
which apply their own standards, Pana- 
ma supports the agreement condemning 
genocide and we shall strive to see that 
the strength of this agreement is not un- 
dermined by any unfortunate interpre- 
tations. All aspirations to freedom must 
be defended: otherwise we should be 
placing obstacles in the creative and dig- 
nified function of the right to choose 
and follow one’s own path. 

A small number of industrialized coun- 
tries have reached a maximum of satura- 
tion and economic diversification. These 
countries are surrounded by a large num- 
ber of underdeveloped countries whose 
economy depends exclusively on the large 
industrial nations. Nobody wishes these 
countries to live on international charity 
and to make no progress of their own 
But it is obvious that, however they 
strive, they will not be able to improve 
their economic structure if a better and 
fairer relationship in the interests between 
them and the highly industrialized nations 
is not established 

Our economy requires more assistance 
from this Organization. It needs the real 
help of its true friends in order to pro- 
duce a better agriculture and the neces- 
sary industries to support all the inhabi 
tants of Panama. Optimistic about the 
Economic Development Fund created by 
the United Nations, Panama trusts that 
this will meet with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the big countries so that its pur- 
poses may become a reality. Then will 
begin the disappearance of unsound 
economies and unsound economic rela- 
tionships. and, as progress is achieved 
along this path, we shall feel we are 
advancing in the direction of a real basis 
for disarmament agreements, peace and 
sincere international harmony 


CUBA— 


EMILIO NUNEZ PORTUONDO 


T# most important item on the agenda 
is disarmament. Anything that means 
giving up atomic weapons without com- 
plete and absolute guarantees that once 


these weapons have been abandoned 
there will be no aggression, would be an 
imprudence which the governments of 
the great Western powers cannot incur. 

The Soviet Union, of course, is also 
entitled to demand guarantees, and such 
guarantees have been given. However, 
when it is a question of guarantees for 
the Western governments against sul 
prise attacks or atomic tests and the se- 
cret manufacturing of atomic weapons, 
then the Moscow Government refuses 
them and launches impressive propagan- 
da through its militant communists and 
fellow travelers all over the world. This 
only serves to show that they are hoping 
to do away with atomic weapons in order 
to begin the final and decisive conquest. 

It is contrary to the most elementary 
rules of logic to suppose that lasting 
peace is possible as long as Germany re- 
mains divided. The Cuban delegation 
supports the Declaration of Berlin signed 
on July 29, 1957, by the Governments 
of France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America, and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, in which all 
other states are informed of the urgent 
need of a rapid German unification. 

When France entered the United Na- 
tions it considered Algeria—but not Mor- 
occo and Tunisia—as an integral part 
of its national territory. 

Several Member States have overseas 
territories which are an integral part of 
their territory. For example, the United 
States of America would be in the same 
situation if Hawaii were admitted as a 
state in the Union. When France entered 
as a founding Member of the United Na- 
tions, no Member State objected to hav- 
ing Algeria included as part of its na- 
tional territory. This problem has arisen 
in the last few years. 

The United Nations can act in this 
matter only within limits acceptable to 
France. Whatever the Government of 
France rules out of discussion is beyond 
the competence of the Organization. This 
does not mean, however, that the hope 
cannot be voiced that the problem will 
be solved in keeping with the lofty tradi- 
tions of the nation which is so loved 
and admired in Latin America. 


Question of Hungary 


By an overwhelming majority, the 
eleventh session of the General Assembly 
agreed to include the question of Hun- 
gary at this session. As long as this un- 
fortunate country is occupied by the 
armed forces of a foreign power, the 
United Nations will have to use all the 
means at its command to obtain Hun- 
gary’s freedom. 

The United Nations cannot be divided 
between Member States which comply 
with General Assembly resolutions and 
one state, regardless of its military pow- 
er, which systematically scoffs at United 
Nations decisions and scorns the opinion 
of the great majority of the Members of 
the Organization. 
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SAUDI ARABIA— 


AHMAD SHUKAIRY 


“HERE is nothing dangerous about 

Arab nationalism. It is only when 
any national movement is  misunder- 
stood that danger becomes imminent. 
The truth is that Arab nationalism is a 
peaceful, constructive and creative move- 
ment. It seeks friendship and interna- 
tional cooperation upon equal terms and 
mutual respect. Dynamic as it may be, 
Arab nationalism has no plans for ag- 
gression or expansion of any sort. Arab 
nationalism stands for the final liber- 
ation of every span of Arab territory 
from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Arab nationalism strives to shape 
our economic and social systems in ac- 
cordance with our own needs and the 
best of our national traditions. 

It is our aim that all aspects of our 
life should spring from within, making 
Our past, present and future a living, 
vibrant, continuing reality. In particular, 
our defence build-up is to be our own. It 
is exclusively dedicated for defence and 
defence only. Our whole military set-up, 
with its bases, arms and equipment from 
whatever source they may come, are 
exclusively in the service of Arab sov- 
ereignty and independence. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd charged that arms delivered by 
the Soviet Union to certain Arab coun- 
tries are intended “to pre-stock forward 
bases for the Soviet Union . . .” This is 
Sheer fallacy. It is nothing but an insult 
to our national honor, which we must 
reject outright. 

The Middle East seems to be dragged 
into the cold war whether it wills that 
or not. But the central fact is that the 
Arab States are fully independent and 
fully sovereign. The Arab States are 
fully represented here in the Assembly. 
Their affairs are their own and no one 
is entitled to interfere. Even the Assem- 
bly in its totality cannot interfere in any 
prerogative of any national sovereignty. 

It has been said here in the Assembly 
that Soviet technique aims at inciting 
Arab nationalism to break all ties with 
the West. Arab ties with the West are 
breaking. This is no secret. It is no 
secret either that the Arab countries are 
eager to establish the best relations with 
the West on a level of equality and 
mutual respect. But it is the policy of 
the West which is destroying ties with 
the Arabs. We were told—and this is the 
case against Syria—that the true patriots 
of Syria have been driven from positions 
of power. We were told also that Syria 
is getting arms from the Soviet Union, 
thereby endangering the security of her 
neighbors. The affairs of Syria are for 
Syria and not for the United Nations. 
Who is in power and who is not in 
power in Syria is the concern of Syria 
alone; it is not the concern of the United 
Nations. We are here to deal only with 
international questions. We are not here 
to deal with the change of leaders or 
with the change of governments. This 
domestic realm of internal affairs must 
remain immune, for it has been declared 
immune in the Charter. 

Syria’s defence build-up is no danger to 
any neighbor. All Member States are 
preoccupied with building up their de- 
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fence, and there is hardly any member 
here in this Assembly without a neigh- 
bor. Syria is not at fault because she has 
more than one neighbor. With Turkey 
as a neighbor, Syria’s defence should be 
no reason whatsoever for alarm. Syria, 
out of determined policy let alone physi- 
cal potentialities, harbors no malicious 
designs against Turkey. It is thus clear 
that the matters raised in regard to Syria 
do not fall within the competence of the 
General Assembly. We shall therefore 
strongly oppose any discussion touching 
upon matters relating to the affairs of 
Syria. Saudi Arabia shall stand by Syria 
in the defence of her sovereignty and 
independence. 

This is the background to the situation 
in the Middle East. The danger is there, 
we entirely agree. It is no use concealing 
these facts. But it is the cause upon 
which we differ, it is the diagnosis upon 
which we differ, and it is the remedy 
upon which we differ. The actual danger 
in the whole area springs from a set of 
problems—call them the relics of im- 
perialism, call them whatever you wish. 
They form the main source which breeds 
unrest and tension. It becomes our duty 
and the duty of the Assembly to ex- 
amine these problems in complete frank- 
ness, in a manner worthy of the cause 
of international peace and security and 
worthy of the dignity of the United Na- 
tions. 

Algeria 

The position of France in Algeria is 
a position of imperialism—pure and 
simple—and no amount of eloquence 
can defend a position of imperialism. 
At present, France is engaged in lay- 
ing down a special regime for Algeria— 
the regime which led to the fall of the 
Government of France. On Algerian 
soil, France is throwing all its weight 
behind an attempt to reconquer the coun- 
try. Both objectives are bound to meet 
with miserable failure. A_ political re- 
gime for a people can be established 
only by the people themselves. The ulti- 
mate destiny of the war in Algeria is 
victory for freedom for the people of 
Algeria. The very minimum duty of the 
United Nations is to investigate on the 
spot. A United Nations mission or rep- 
resentative could bring to light the 
abominable conduct of French authori- 
ties in Algeria. Our Secretary-General, 
the great servant of our great Charter, 
will not fail to patronize this investi- 
gation. 

Closely allied with the Algerian ques- 
tion are the problems of Yemen and 
Oman, There, the British are bent on a 
campaign of aggression, in an attempt to 
retain a position of imperialism in the 
Arab Peninsula. It is our belief that a 
team of United Nations observers, posted 
along the areas under attack, would help 
restore tranquility, as a prelude to an 
honorable settlement in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter. 


Gulf of Aqaba 
The Gulf of Aqaba is a national in- 
land waterway, subject to absolute Arab 
sovereignty. Its geographical location is 
conclusive proof of its national character. 
It is separated from the Red Sea by a 











chain of islands, the largest being Sanafir 
and Tiran. The only navigable entrance 
—which, itself, is within Arab territory 

-<does not exceed 500 metres. By its 
configuration, the Gulf is in the nature of 
a mare clausum, which does not belong 
to the class of international waterways 
The Gulf is so narrow that the territorial 
areas of the littoral States are bound to 
overlap among themselves, under any 
kind of measurement, even if we assume 
that the Gulf comprehends part of the 
high seas. 

In the second place, the Gulf of Aqaba 
is of the category of historical gulfs that 
fall outside the sphere of international 
law. The Gulf is the historical route to 
the holy places in Mecca. The fact stands 
now that Israel has not withdrawn from 
the Gulf—to say nothing of her acts of 
piracy and lawlessness duly reported to 
the Security Council. Israeli warships, 
still in the Gulf, are one aspect of ag- 
gression. The resolution of November 2, 
1956 calling for withdrawal of Israel 
behind the Armistice lines remains un- 
implemented as far as the Gulf is con 
cerned. 

In his report to the General Assembly, 
the Secretary-General referred to sug 
gestions made by certain Members, urg- 
ing for an opinion on the legal status 
of the Gulf of Aqaba, to be pronounced 
by the International Court of Justice. 
Our respect for the Court is unlimited. 
But the matter is not to be decided ex- 
clusively on judicial grounds. The ques- 
tion involves matters of the highest order 
pertaining to pilgrimage and other na- 
tional and political considerations. As 
a keeper of the holy places, His Majesty 
King Saud is not prepared to expose to 
question any matter touching upon the 
holy shrines and the free passage of 
pilgrims to Mecca. 

One other point was raised in the 
Secretary-General’s report in connection 
with the right of innocent passage. In- 
nocent passage, however, raises the ques- 
tion of innocence. It is true that inno- 
cence is always the presumption, but with 
regard to Israel the presumption has been 
mercilessly defeated and rebutted, Arab 
refugees expelled from this country have 
not been allowed innocent passage to 
homes. It is fantastic that for Israeli cargo, 
every argument for innocent passage is 
advanced, while for Arab refugees, all 
arguments of innocent passage must be 
suppressed or denied or ignored, 

The Palestine question is the centre 
of gravity in the whole situation of the 
Middle East. The Palestine question en- 
ters its second decade since it was first 
seized by the United Nations. With 
Israel’s defiance, it was made a decade 
of fruitless conciliation and fruitless 
mediation, a decade of mounting tension 
characterized by military raids, violations 
of the Armistice Agreement and breaches 
of the Charter. Israel was established 
against the will of the people of the land. 
Israel was wedged in the subcontinent 
of the Arab people against their de- 
termined refusal. 

Here is Israel with Zionism behind it 
to support aggression and expansion. 
Here is Zionism, that invaded a country, 
displaced a people, disturbed the peace of 
a region, and destroyed the loyalty of 
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Jewish citizens to their homelands. Here 
iS an eXpansionist movement that en 
gineers the establishment of “Great 
Israel” between the Nile and the Euph 
rates. To avoid a great catastrophe, the 
United Nations must reverse the course 
of action that has brought about this 
dilemma. We either pull back from the 
abyss or fall asunder. To accept the 
de facto situation is resignation and sur- 
render on the part of the United Nations 
and is not worthy of the Organization. 
It is with this idea in mind that the 
United Nations must 
through new avenues. 

To begin with, the Palestine refugees 
must be allowed to go to their homes. 
Repatriation is their inherent right and 
one which they are determined to ex- 
ercise. In the second place, Zionism must 
be outlawed anywhere and everywhere. 
All funds o1 Zionist organizations should 
pass to charitable, social or educational 
institutions of the Jewish communities 
in their respective countries 

In the third place, a United Nations 
agency should be established to facilitate 
the repatriation of the Israelis to their 
former homes. Thousands of Israelis, 
frustrated and deceived, urgently strive 
to go back to their homelands in Europe 
and elsewhere, lacking only the means 
and facilities 


thrust its) way 


To them, Palestine is not 
their home. They are the victims of the 
greatest disillusionment ever recorded in 
the history of mankind. 

Thousands and thousands of Jews in 
Israel are eager for a chance to pull out 
of Israel. A United Nations agency for 
the settlement of these refugees and their 
reintegration in their former countries 
is a humanitarian necessity. Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine has always been 
one of the main grounds for tension in 
the Middle Fast. With the passing of 
the nazi and fascist regimes, Jews in 
Israel look forward to picking up again 
their threads in Europe, if only financial 
facilities could be provided 

Thus it becomes clear that we do not 
propose to throw the Jews into the sea; 
we wish them a better and happier life 
in their homelands, where they can 
settle under United Nations auspices. 

This is the high road to peace not 
only for Palestine, not only for the Mid- 
dle Fast, but also for the whole of man- 
kind. We pledge ourselves to join with 
the United Nations in this great task of 
achieving peace—peace based upon jus- 
tice—now and for all time to come 


POLAND 


ADAM RAPACKI 


Te special responsibility of the great 

powers, as stressed by the United 
Nations Charter, by no means limits the 
responsibility or the part to be played by 


the small states 
contribution 


Poland will make its 


Poland is a socialist country and is 
therefore able to overcome the conse 
quences of its age-long backwardness and 
ensure its growth in all fields. It can also 
be a positive factor in the peaceful de- 
velopment of relations among states 

Strong and stable ties of solidarity, 
springing from mutual needs and com 


mon basic problems, link it with other 
socialist countries, but it wishes to main- 
tain at the same time the friendliest re- 
lations with other states. There cannot 
be any contradiction in this regard, for 
this is the essence of constructive peace- 
ful co-existence. 

Poland has embarked on a great effort 
to reorganize its forms and methods of 
government and its economic administra- 
tion. Favorable prospects, however, are 
linked with the progress of the inter- 
national situation. 

At this session of the Assembly, at- 
tempts should be made to reach mutual 
understanding on controversial issues, or 
at least partial solutions, 

Disarmament is the key problem. The 
first obstacle which the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee proved unable to over- 
come and the main reason for its lack 
of success was the concept of the so- 
called “global strategy” of the Western 
powers in which so vital a role is played 
by nuclear weapons. 

Another was that the Western powers 
made concrete steps toward disarma- 
ment conditional upon the simultaneous 
solution of other controversial interna- 
tional problems. And the third obstacle 
arose from the opposition of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and from consid- 
erations concerning the remilitarization 
of Western Germany. 

Time is running short. Every month 
of the armaments race imposes on hu- 
manity an increasing burden. The armed 
forces of the great powers are being 
speedily re-equipped with nuclear weap- 
ons, and the danger of the armies of an 
increasing number of states being 
equipped with such weapons is growing. 
The danger of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion being used even in local conflicts 
will soon become imminent. 

Therefore, if an agreement on a final 
and complete ban on nuclear weapons is 
not possible at present, the Soviet pro- 
posal for a pledge by great powers not 
to use such weapons for at least five 
years is an appropriate initial step. Po- 
land also supports every initiative which 
will lead, in the shortest possible time, 
to the cessation of nuclear tests. 


Peace in Europe 


The remilitarization of the German 
Federal Republic and the concentration 
of arms and troops there are dangerous 
to the cause of peace in Europe and in 
the whole world. The rightful aspira- 
tions of the German people toward na 
tional unity are in the good interests of 
Europe, but the process of reunification 
can develop favorably only in an atmos- 
phere of relaxation of international ten- 
sion, disarmament, and a growing sense 
of security on the part of Germany’s 
neighbors, only by rapprochement and 
understanding by the two German states. 

The existing tension is being intensi- 
fied by revisionist claims concerning Po- 
land’s western frontier, a frontier which 
is final. inviolable and not subject to any 
bargaining 

Poland is against the division of Eu- 
rope into opposing blocs and military 
pacts, but in view of the danger which 
West German rearmament within NATO 


poses, Poland and its allies had to con- 
clude the Warsaw Pact, which safe- 
guards security until an effective system 
of collective security is set up to replace 
the existing division of Europe. Poland 
supports even partial measures leading 
toward that ultimate objective. That is 
why the setting up of a zone of limited 
and controlled armaments in Europe 
would serve a useful purpose. 


Polish Security 


In the interest of Poland’s security and 
of European détente, and after consulta- 
tion on this initiative with other mem- 
bers of the Warsaw Pact, the Govern- 
ment of the Polish People’s Republic de- 
clares that, should the two German 
states express their consent to putting 
into effect the prohibition of production 
and stockpiling of atomic and thermonu- 
clear weapons on their territories, the 
Polish People’s Republic is prepared si- 
multaneously to take the same action on 
her own territory. 

Should this initiative be adopted, it 
would be at least an initial step forward 
on a matter of paramount importance 
not only to the Polish nation and to the 
German people, to their good mutual re- 
lations, but also useful to Europe and 
to all nations. 

The elimination of such danger spots 
as that existing in the Middle East, and 
of other dangers threatening the world, 
is one side of today’s problem. It can be 
solved only by respecting the principle 
of self-determination of nations, through 
full recognition of the right of independ- 
ent nations to shape their internal and 
external affairs in conformity with the 
aspirations of their peoples, as well as 
by reaching agreements on the basis of 
those principles. The other side of the 
problem concerns proper methods of 
fostering constructive cooperation among 
states irrespective of their political sys- 
tems and irrespective of differences in 
their economic development. 

Progress has been limited in improv- 
ing general world economic relations and 
trade relations between capitalist and 
socialist countries, for discriminatory 
trade regulations applied against socialist 
countries are still in force. On the other 
hand, the disparity between the rich and 
highly developed capitalist countries and 
the scores of underdeveloped countries 
and areas is still on the increase. 

A group of several of the richest and 
most highly developed Western countries 
have maintained until now a relatively 
high level of production and employment 
within their own territories, but have re- 
fused to participate in any broader joint 
international program covering the entire 
world economy. They have limited them- 
selves to the framework of several ex- 
clusive organizations and agencies which 
often are simply the counterparts of blocs 
which have been set up by them, and 
they only too frequently have a tendency 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
other countries. 

The armaments race is creating an 
ever larger number of serious economic 
difficulties. Even now in many capitalist 
countries in the West serious misgivings 
are being expressed as to the possibility 
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of maintaining the present high level of 
production and employment. There is 
deep concern over the extent of develop- 
ing inflationary pressure which is becom- 
ing increasingly felt throughout the 
world. Warnings are being voiced that 
diversion of economic resources from 
armaments production toward more pro- 
ductive peaceful purposes, first of all in 
economically underdeveloped countries, 
is the one way to help overcome many 
economic difficulties of the present day 
in a more lasting and more effective way 
than economic activities one-sidedly 
linked to the armaments race, The Unit- 
ed Nations sould become more active in 
helping to strengthen economic coopera- 
tion between countries with different 
political systems and different levels of 
economic development. 

A real effort should be made to make 
the work of the Economic and Social 
Council more effective. Nowhere else but 
in the United Nations should a system 
of international consultations and action 
be worked out. These should deal with 
the central problems of the world’s econ- 
omy and action to ensure its more har- 
monious progress. Such objectives, among 
others, are sought to be achieved by the 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

The regional economic commissions of 
the Economic and Social Council—ece, 
ECAFE and EcLA—should become even 


more active, for they best know the 
specific problems and needs of their 
regions. 


Independent of the problems of large 
geographical regions, particular groups 
of states have their own problems of 
neighborly cooperation. Poland is espe- 
cially interested in the countries of the 
Baltic Sea region. Agreements of coun- 
tries of the Baltic region in different 
fields—economic, cultural and scientific 
—may become examples of a system of 
regional arrangements based on common, 
vital needs. They may also serve as a spe- 
cific illustration of peaceful, constructive 
co-existence. Indeed peaceful co-existence 
in its broadest sense should be the es- 
sence of the activities of the United Na- 
tions. 


Czechoslovak Declaration 


Vaclav David—tn the interests of re- 
ducing international tensions, Czecho- 
slovakia is prepared to associate itself 
with the proposals of Poland and to as- 
sume an obligation to renounce the pro- 
duction and stationing of atomic weapons 
on its territory if both German states 
come to an agreement for the prohibition 
of the production and stockpiling of 
atomic weapons on the territory of Ger- 
many, as was proposed by the German 
Democratic Republic. 

The readiness of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to assume those obligations can 
make it easier to reach such an agree- 
ment which would, no doubt, constitute 
a step forward in solving the problems of 
peace and of European security. At the 
same time it would help considerably in 
improving the international atmosphere 
and reaching agreement on further dis- 


armament measures. 
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LIBYA— 
SULEIMAN GERBI 


Frs® suspicion and tension are the ef- 

fects of a cause which is the arma- 
ments race. Ancient Romans used to 
say, “If you want peace, prepare for 
war.” Today, twenty-five centuries later, 
the situation remains basically the same. 
We live in an armed peace where thun- 
derous explosions very often disturb the 
atmosphere in different parts of the globe. 
Never in the history of mankind has 
peace been so heavily burdened with 
deadly weapons capable of killing hun- 
dreds of thousands of people and affect- 
ing further hundreds of thousand in body 
and spirit. Never in the history of man- 
kind has peace been so fraught with 
danger and so full of unknowns. 

Having emerged into statehood only 
six years ago, Libya has no other am- 
bitions than those of building for itself 
a viable economy; of developing with its 
sister Arab countries the fraternal ties 
which stem from their common origin. 
What Libya wants is peace—real peace. 

Circumstances have proved in the re- 
cent past that the confidence placed in 
the United Nations is not baseless. The 
Organization has stood firm in the face 
of difficult situations which threatened 
world peace. We believe that, through 
the framework of the United Nations, 
any problem of an international char- 
acter can be solved by peaceful efforts. 
The consolidation of peace depends to a 
large extent on the degree of respect en- 
tertained by the strongest nations for the 
rights of the weaker to enjoy freedom 
and independence. Unhappily, it cannot 
be said that this has always been the 
case. In North Africa a fierce struggle 
is going on, It is a three-year-old shoot- 
ing war. This continues to cause wide- 
spread human suffering and to disturb 
the peace and stability of the whole area. 
The General Assembly’s _ resolution 
adopted at the last session has remained 
unheeded. France has not attempted to 
seek a peaceful settlement of the con- 
flict. France continues to adhere to the 
theory that Algeria is a part of the met- 
ropolitan territory. Algeria, by virtue of 
its geographical position, its history, race, 
religion, and language, is a separate en- 
tity from France. The situation in Al- 
geria has detriorated considerably in the 
last few months. What is the equitable 
solution? Recognition of the right of the 
Algerian people to self-determination 
and independence in conformity with the 
principles of the Charter. 

There is another question which con- 
tinues to be of concern in my country, 
that of the Palestinian refugees. These 
unhappy people continue to lead miser- 
able lives in the most appalling squalor. 
As they watch from across the Israel 
frontiers, they can see their fields being 
tilled by aggressors, while they them- 
selves are compelled to stretch forth 
their hands for charity. The funds al- 
iotted to UNRWA for caring for these 
people are falling further and further 
below the amount necessary to guarantee 
the minimum number of calories _re- 
quired to keep them alive. 

The solution was indicated by the 








General Assembly in numerous reso- 
lutions years ago; the Palestinian refu- 
gees must return to their homes; those 
who prefer to settle somewhere else are 
entitled to compensation. There will be 
no stability in the Middle East as long 
as their problem remains unsolved. This 
has been said again and again from this 
rostrum in past years and has brought 
bitterness into the debate. But surely it 
is to be repeated until justice and fair- 
ness have triumphed. 

The long-standing question of West 
Irian continues to disturb the friendly 
relations existing between Indonesia and 
the Netherlands. My country, friendly 
with both of these countries, believes 
that this is an issue that it is most desir- 
able to discuss in the hope of reaching 
an amicable solution. 


LAOS— 


PHuo!I SANANIKONE 


Is spite of its untiring efforts, the United 
Nations has not been able to calm 
the spirit of violence. The profound 
ideological disturbances which for several 
decades have broken the moral unity of 
the world risk being transformed into 
mortal conflict. This paradox goes as 
far as seeing doctrines and techniques 
conceived for the welfare of humanity 
leading humanity to its destruction. 

Even in disarmament conferences the 
world is overwhelmed by the noise of 
weapons. The fear of universal war 
begins to assume that trend which makes 
catastrophies inevitable. The great powers 
are giving themselves up to distrust. Their 
policy is directed entirely to meeting the 
danger. Incalculable riches, the correct 
use of which could change the face of 
the world, are swallowed up every year 
in preparation for war. As for the small 
countries, they have no other recourse 
than to observe with anxiety these pre- 
cursory signs of cataclysm, in repeating 
the old Laotian proverb: When the buf- 
falos fight, it is the grass that suffers. 

All these threats together are not a 
reason for giving up hope, and it is an 
honor for this Assembly to persevere in 
its efforts to stop the flow of evil forces. 

Geography has placed Laos at the 
crossroads of two worlds: the Indian 
world and the Chinese world. Recent his- 
tory has, moreover, given it the impress 
of one of the most outstanding cultural 
and moral civilizations of the West. The 
present situation places it finally, and 
not without grave danger, in the delicate 
position of a buffer state between two 
opposing ideological blocs. Laos has 
survived and has learned through this 
not distrust, but tolerance, and the need 
to understand other men and to remain, 
under threat of perishing, in a state of 
good understanding with its neighbors. 

This does not mean in any way that 
we are the advocates of a policy of weak- 
ness and surrender. 

The problem of the Pathet-Laos fight- 
ing units has weighed heavily on the 
political and economic life of Laos since 
the war in Indochina, constituting a 
mortgage which neither the Geneva 
agreements nor the talks undertaken on 









the national level since 1954 have been 
Ihe problem of the Pathet 
Laos fighting units is complex and seri 
ous only 


able to solve 


because of the international 
framework in which it is placed 

It is not the intention of the Royal 
Laotian Government, at least for the 
tume being, to ask the Organization to 
place this national drama on the agenda 
We intend to make every possible effort 
so that this national problem may be 
solved on the national level. But we must 
recognize that this problem has ramifica 
tions with respect to which our goodwill, 
our good faith and our desire for con 
cord have remained powerless. Laos is 
not prepared to pay the price of terri 
torial division and political division. Pas 
Sive acceptance of foreign intervention 


would lead only to enslavement 


NEPAL— 
RISHIKESH SHAHA 


SINCE its inception, the United Nations 
has been supervising what may be 
described as an uneasy peace and what 


4 


has been at best the absence of fighting. 
and sometimes not even that. For ex 
ample, it has intervened in Korea, in 
Kashmir and in Gaza in the Middle East. 
True enough, the United Nations action 
in this field has been largely pragmatic 
and ad hoc, but it could not have been 
otherwise. The Charter took for granted 
cooperation among the Big Five as a con- 
dition of the successful working of the 
United Nations, but such cooperation 
was only short-lived he founders of 
the United Nations recognized the neces- 
sity of having military forces at its dis- 
posal, and it was this that led them to 
write into the Charter provisions which 
they hoped would bring into being a 
collective force. Over the years, how 
ever, the idea did not materialize be- 
cause of the deadlock in the Military 
Staff Committee, as early as 1947, 
among the great powers themselves. 
Their lack of agreement on the ques- 
tion of individual contributions to the 
force spelled the end of the era of 
wartime cooperation, which was replaced 
by the distrust, suspicions and dissensions 
of the cold war. No special agreements 
could be drawn up by the Security Coun- 
cil and other Members as envisaged in 
Article 43 of the Charter. Still, the Coun- 
cil’s interventions did help the situation 
and brought happy results for 
peace in Iran, Greece, Indonesia, Kash- 
mir and Palestine. The pattern of the 
United Nations action in Korea, though 
made effective by two accidents in his 


about 


tory which might not occur again—ab 
sence of Russia, with its veto, from 
the Security Council. and the earlier pres 
ence of a United Nations Commission 
at the trouble spot—illustrates the pos 
sibility of using the United Nations for 
collective securitv, though in effect the 
use of the United Nations forces in 
Korea was more symbolic than real 
Since then, it has become increasingly 
clear to the world that the permanent 
members of the Security Council, or the 
great powers, would not be willing to 
make their decisions subservient even to 
judgment 


a collective when their own 
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political interests are at stake. The veto 
Was used so very often that it rendered 
the original plan of collective security 
through the Security Council almost im- 
possible of realization. This brought into 
vogue the method of referring to the 
General Assembly what the Council was 
unable to resolve, and also gave rise to 
the demand, on the part of many Mem- 
ber States, for other kinds of force than 
that provided for under Article 43 of the 
Charter 

Nevertheless, in terms of moral force 
and effect, the Assembly’s recommen- 
dations, if taken by all in a responsible 
spirit and if followed by all would carry 
as much weight as those of the Security 
Council, perhaps more. Hence .the ne- 
cessity for making available some ma- 
chinery which might ensure their im- 
plementation 

The new role that has developed upon 
the Assembly appeared in full light when 
the events that occurred in the Middle 
East and in Hungary last fall imposed 
on it the responsibilities for peace super- 
vision. The Assembly, not having any 
precedent or any appropriate organiz- 
ation, was ill-prepared to undertake this 
responsibility. It was in the midst of the 
excitement and anxiety caused by the 
crisis in the Middle East that it adopted 
a resolution by which it set up a United 
Nations Emergency Force and empow- 
ered the Secretary-General to organize 
it within forty-eight hours. It will be ad- 
mitted on all sides that the Force proved 
to be very effective for the purpose for 
which it was created—the securing and 
supervising of a cease-fire. It was a force 
which was created for limited purposes 
and, as such, it was different in character 
from the kind of force envisaged in the 
Charter. Though this force was not en- 
tirely based on a new concept of United 
Nations supervisory action, yet it certain- 
ly implied an enlarged concept. 

Whatever might have been the criti- 
cisms, the intervention of the United 
Nations through the Emergency Force in 
November 1956 certainly brought about 
the acceptance of a cease-fire and the 
subsequent withdrawal of the Anglo- 
French and Israeli forces from Egyptian 
territory. Its action also reinforces the 
need on the part of the United Nations 
to equip itself better to meet such con- 
tingencies in the future. Though it might 
not be possible for governments to pro- 
vide the United Nations with a fighting 
force so organized as to be employed on 
the decision of the Security Council, 
there does not appear to be any difficulty 
for them in apportioning a small section 
of their armed forces for use by the 
United Nations for peaceful and non- 
combatant purposes like securing a cease- 
fire already agreed upon by the _ bel- 
ligerents. The creation of a permanent 
mechanism by which units of the armed 
forces of the Member nations can be 
endowed with the authority of the United 
Nations and made available at short 
notice will strengthen the hope and con- 
fidence of all peoples in the United Na- 
tions as an instrument for securing their 
rights and freedom 

The tragedy of Hungary has a real 
and living significance for the nine mil 


lion people of Nepal. Behind it is their 


deep-rooted consciousness that what has 
happened to Hungary may happen to 
any small nation anywhere in the world. 
May we still hope and expect that the 
Soviet Union will withdraw its troops 
from Hungary, thereby leaving the peo- 
ple of Hungary free to work out their 
destiny in accordance with their own na- 
tional aspirations. 

Ihe events of the past years have 
made the role of the United Nations 
clear to everybody. It Is not a super- 
state which can always enforce com- 
pliance with its decisions. Its function 
and activity are necessarily limited with- 
in the framework of the decisions of the 
Member governments. Its real usefulness, 
however, lies in the sphere of multila- 
teral diplomacy as an instrument of 
negotiation among the governments and 
for the governments. It is an instrument 
of diplomacy for concerting action by 
governments in pursuance of the ideals 
of the Charter. The United Nations does 
not merely serve as a forum for public 
debates on international issues; its in- 
stitutions also provide for the process 
of adjustment and conciliation, often re- 
sulting in solutions that may not be en- 
tirely satisfying to the parties concerned, 
but all the same cause no embarrassment 
or loss of face to any one of them. 

It is heartening to find in the state- 
ment of the distinguished Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of the United 
Kingdom that the disarmament talks 
have not been yet abandoned and there 
are still meeting grounds and chances of 
agreement on the subject between the 
great powers. We agree with the British 
Foreign Secretary that it would be naive 
to expect that the disarmament problem 
would be solved without a spirit of 
healthy realism and without taking into 
account the true nature of the world 
situation, 

Talks about disarmament without a 
prior agreement among the big powers 
on an international system of inspection 
do not sound realistic enough in the con- 
ditions of the present day world. To 
our mind, what will help is the replace- 
ment of the existing atmosphere of fear 
and suspicion by the all-round growth 
of goodwill and understanding, especially 
between great powers, whose efforts 
alone can solve this problem of dis- 
armament 


CEYLON— 


R. S. S. GUNEWARDENI 


T™ atmosphere of crisis of last Octo- 

ber and November has fortunately 
passed away, and we are now able to 
discuss issues once again in a siprit of 
understanding and cooperation. This is 


certainly an advance, and gives us hope 
for progress in the future 

The absence of crisis, however, does 
not mean that the basic conflicts have 
been resolved. We all know too well one 
issue which we discussed in an earlier 
session this month which has not found 
a solution in accord with the sentiments 
of the vast majority of the Members of 
this Assembly. The United Nations Char- 
ter embodies the moral and legal prin- 
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ciples by which alone its sovereign and 
independent Member States can live in 
peace, mutual trust and benefit. If a 
mation chooses to flout these principles 
for its own ends it is doing an incalcul- 
able disservice to all that the United Na- 
tions stands for. It is perhaps easy to 
miscalculate and underestimate — the 
Strength and enduring qualities of the 
moral voice of mankind. It may seem 
weak and powerless in the short run, but 
in the context of modern international 
relationships there can be little doubt 
that it must ultimately prevail. A country 
may think it can gain a temporary advan- 
tage by acting in its own selfish interests 
and disregarding the overwhelming senti- 
ments of this Assembly. But against this 
it must inevitably count the cost in shat- 
tered confidence and in increased tension. 

We should like to pay a tribute to 
those Member States which, in response 
to the resolutions of this Assembly, 
ceased hostilities and withdrew their 
forces from Egyptian soil. Their actions 
no doubt strengthened this great Organi- 
zation and was a fitting recognition of the 
strength of world opinion. Since those 
events, there has been in that particular 
area a welcome and marked decrease of 
tension. The presence of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force must certainly be 
counted as a significant factor in con- 
tributing to the relative peace and tran- 
quility of that region, and we have no 
doubt that, with goodwill on every side, 
we can look forward to a _ progressive 
settlement of many of the outstanding 
issues. 


Climate of Suspicion 


One of the major causes of tension in 
the Middle East today is the rivalry of 
the two power blocs, It is our view that 
the alignment of countries in military 
pacts in any part of the world will create 
a climate of suspicion and distrust and 
consequently lead to an increase of in- 
ternational tension. The countries of the 
Middle East have great material re- 
sources, and they are eagerly availing 
themselves of the technical skills with 
which to exploit them. They need peace 
and tranquility for the success of any 
long-term program of development. Na- 
tionalism is a vital force today, and it 
can be a constructive force for the con- 
solidation of the hard-won freedom of 
the Arab countries and for the rapid 
economic progress of their peoples. 

The Arab countries are jealous of their 
newly-won freedom and they do not 
desire to be pawns in international power 
politics. All that they desire is to be left 
on their own to work out their destinies. 

This is not to say that the great powers 
have no role to play in the Middle East. 
Their help will be invaluable in develop- 
ing the economies of these countries. 
Large amounts of foreign capital are re- 
quired for the development of oil 
resources, communications, transport and 
industries, Rapid economic development 
in this region is urgently needed and 


cannot but lead to an improvement, not 
only in the economic and social condi- 
tions, but also in the general political 
situation. 

We, in Celyon, who have just emerged 
from colonialism, are dedicated to the 
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task of working for the independence and 
freedom of the colonies. I should like to 
pay a tribute to the United Kingdom for 
its foresight in recognizing the prinicple 
of self-determination and in granting free- 
dom to millions of people in Asia and 
Africa. This action has transformed an 
empire into a free and equal association 
of independent sovereign states, an asso- 
ciation which is progressively expanding. 
We welcomed the independence of Ghana 
last year and of Malaya this year and 
supported their admission to the United 
Nations. We look forward to the time 
when we can similarly welcome the in- 
dependence of the other non-self-govern- 
ing territories. This policy of the United 
Kingdom should serve as an example to 
other metropolitan powers. 

We refuse to accept the French thesis 
that Algeria is an integral part of France. 
We do not recognize the right of a 
colonial power to declare any of its 
colonies an integral part of its metropoli- 
tan territory. The people of Algeria have 
given ample proof of their determina- 
tion to be free. The French would do 
well to recognize the Algerian claim for 
independence and put an end to the need- 
less destruction and slaughter, A_ pro- 
longation of the conflict cannot but lead 
to further embitterment and an increase 
in tension in the North African region 
as a whole. 

There has been some improvement in 
the situation in Cyprus. We welcome 
the truce which has put an end to the 
reign of terror and counter-terror. Con- 
ditions now appear favorable for a settle- 
ment in accord with the wishes of the 
people of Cyprus. We look forward to 
the time when Cyprus will have the right 
of self-determination. 

West Irian has been the subject of 
acute debate at this Assembly before. 
We consider this a colonial issue. It has 
affected the good relations of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia. We 
sincerely hope that through the United 
Nations a spirit of negotiations will be 
found for the solution of this vexed 
problem. 

We are concerned about the _ repre- 
sentation of the People’s Republic of 
China in the United Nations. Whatever 
may be the legalistic and technical con- 
siderations, we cannot be blind to the 
fact that almost a quarter of the human 
race is not represented here. It is our 
hope that when we meet at the next ses- 
sion, both Outer Mongolia and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China will be counted 
as Members of the United Nations. 

We support the view that the testing 
of nuclear weapons should be banned 
unconditionally. This would constitute a 
very promising beginning for a compre- 
hensive program of disarmament. It 
seems to us inadvisable to insist on a 
whole series of technical and political 
considerations as a concomitant for the 
first step of banning nuclear tests. It is 
our view that the practical approach to 
disarmament is in the gradual step-by- 
step manner. 

The world is passing through a phase 
of shortage of private capital for develop- 
ment. In this situation, countries like 
Ceylon have to put their faith in the ful- 
filment of ideals such as SUNFED, the 









seeds of which were sown in the United 
Nations about five years ago but the 
fruition of which has been delayed by 
lack of agreement among the big powers. 
This is the time when the big powers 
must act and divert at least a fraction 
of the energies and expenses of cold 
wars and armaments into a special fund. 

As a newly independent country, we 
are faced with the urgent task of trans- 
forming a colonial economy into a free 
economy, We have still a long way to 
go in order to assure our people of an 
adequate standard of living. This can 
best be done by devoting our energies 
to the constructive task of developing 
our economy rather than by frittering 
away our resources On armaments. We in 
Ceylon have been able to devote prac- 
tically two-thirds of our national budget 
to development programs and social serv- 
ices because we have been successful in 
steering clear of heavy liabilities on 
armaments. 


SPAIN— 
José FELIX DE LEQUERICA 


\ Je have heard speeches which have 

caused anxiety and which might 
even make us tremble. But this situation 
has existed in the past, even if the dan- 
gers then faced were not so clearly un- 
derstood. In the year 1000, with far less 
justification than now, men gave way to 
terror and thought that the end of the 
world was at hand, They made ready for 
death, left their callings, were assailed by 
plague, private wars and other endemic 
evils common to the history of mankind. 
They lived through a black night of 
despair and came close to wishing to halt 
the course of the world regardless of 
the will of its Creator. 

The situation is different today; there 
are grounds for fearing that the world 
might be destroyed. Fearful inventions, 
the unforeseeable splitting of matter, can 
destroy life in its essential parts if the 
moral sense of mankind does not react 
against it. The future is not a happy one. 
These techniques are still in the hands of 
the great powers which, through mutual 
agreements, can control them. We can all 
seek a solution and keep the danger 
within bounds. Hope is not lost. But we 
must fear an uninterrupted scientific 
progress which is capable of putting the 
means of terrific destruction into the 
hands of the individual. And why not? 
Through applied science, other dreadful 
weapons have finally become available to 
the individual man. In the near future 
men will be able to handle practically 
unlimited means of destruction and to 
use them at their will. 


Drive Away Ghosts 


We are searching for political cures, 
statesmanlike cures. A good measure in 
politics is to drive away ghosts, to break 
through the darkness and apparently to 
avoid unsurmountable threats; the arma- 
ments policy is the first of the possible 
remedies. Those of us who do not possess 
great military strength can at least con- 
tribute to the equilibrium and the bal- 
ance of forces and, through it, help to 
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Create an atmosphere for disarmament 
In doing so we will be cooperating in 
the defence of the world, and particular- 
ly by aiding the most powerful nations 
to do so. 

Spain, without regard to minor prob- 
lems which have been easy to solve, 
decided upon a policy of complete co- 
operation with the United States in this 
common defence; so we have set up com- 
mon defensive bases on our soil. Great 
progress has been made along this line. 
Concurrently with the task facing the 
United States and Spain in the establish 
ment of these bases, there has arisen a 
Sincere popular enthusiasm _ possibly 
equalled in other countries, but certainly 
not superior to that felt in Spain. Clear 
sightedly, we in Spain have understood 
both the decisive reach of the efforts of 
the United States and the need to back 
it up. I say this without any fear and 
without holding back. Very often it is 
more difficult to praise the great than to 
launch diatribes against them. The ex- 
pressive, clear-cut and lucid speech of 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
in this debate, during which he spoke of 
precise geographical dangers and of con- 
crete solutions thereto, was received in 
all our countries with great applause. 

Does this mean that we prefer vio- 
lence? Not at all. The age-old aphorism 
still is true, it still holds good and only 
articulate and agile strength can guar- 
antee peace. We must not lose ourselves 
in futile subterfuges. Throughout the his- 
tory of civilization, power has been one 
of the sources of progress and liberty. 
Therefore, we believe that while secure, 
all-embracing and sincere agreements are 
not arrived at on disarmament and on 
peaceful co-existence, we must live well 
irmed and on the alert 

There could be no more abject crime 
than to leave the free world defenceless 
without a code of international guarantees 
capable of protecting us against all our 
enemies, Today, and always, Spain joins 
and will join in any reasonable disarma 
Should the United Nations 
initiate a campaign to enlighten the world 


ment, plan 


regarding the horrors which would be 
brought on by a new world war, as was 
proposed by the distinguished Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Belgium? We be- 
lieve we should. Let us get to work im 
mediately 

It is difficult to speak of confidence 
with regard to the USSR. Firm in our 
resolve not to pass judgment on the in 
ternal policies of other nations, nothing 
this great nation could do would bother 
us if only its leaders would restrict them- 
selves to domestic work, But they step 
over frontiers, absorb large nations, cold 
ly subdue others striving for freedom, 
and they do not hesitate to express their 
intention of extending their doctrines and 
their political domination to the whole 
world 


Mediterranean Community 


We cannot but listen gladly to certain 
illustrious voices raised in the Middle 
East calling for a Mediterranean con 
federation or community; toward this 
realization we shall advance, pari passu, 
from our side by the peoples of the 


South and Southwest of Europe—or bet- 
ter, the European Mediterranean peoples 

-and from the other by the peoples of 
North Africa which, from the remotest 
times of classical history, have cooperated 
mightily. Carthage, Tunis, lripoli, 
Oran, Fez, participated in the crea- 
tion and development of a culture, It is 
not easy to explain the Spanish char- 
acteristics, or those of all Greco-Roman 
Europe, without frequent allusions to 
Damascus, Baghdad and all the peoples 
of the Mediterranean coast running from 
Alexandria 
You can imagine why, therefore, we of 
Spain are so keen to see the nations of 
the Middle East and North Africa fulfil 
their desire for justice. 

But if all this which we hope for is to 
become a reality, it is essential that the 
Moslem nations be willing to cooperate 
in the common endeavor and that they 
do so in a spirit consonant with their 
traditions. They were guided to nation- 
hood by a religious code which they 
faithfully preserved and which forbids 
them to follow a line of sinister sub- 
version threatening civilized society. They 
have been called by fate to share with 
the Christian West many problems and 
tasks. We should therefore be overjoyed 
to see them confront and solve their 
problems without anger and without re- 
venge, open always to the exchange of 
ideas and negotiations, ready to forget 
the possible errors of others and to rise 
above the memories remaining from for- 
mer injustices. The Middle East must be 
an essential part of the world-wide policy 
for peace. In order that this may come 
about, all of the Western countries should 
foster their progress and well-being to 
the utmost of their goodwill and possi- 
bilities. 

The division of Germany, the scan- 
dal of Europe, is the shame of our in- 
ternational life compared to which all 
other problems on the continent pale: 
it is also the keystone of the inten 
tentions of those who today threaten 
the peace of the world. Nor can we leave 
aside the political crime of Hungary, a 
situation which we shall not cease to 
observe. If we do not put an end to the 
violations of international law which still 
exist in the old continent, if we still cling 
to old injustices, creating new resent- 
ments, how can we expect to be re- 
spected by others? The best intentions of 
Europe will sound like hollow brass if 
notorious injustices are permitted to exist 
in Europe itself. 

4 world in which armaments can be 
reduced, where effective control of any 
and all Trojan Horses should be estab- 
lished, a world of understanding, of 
agreements, a world in which Germany 
is no longer divided, a world in which 
Jerusalem can be international, a world 
in which the Arab nations can reach a 
stable accord with their neighbors once 
the wrongdoings of the last years are re- 
dressed, a world in which ideological 
propaganda directed abroad is ended and 
a world in which the great moral sim- 
ilarities of religious principles the world 
over are recognized: That is the world 
we want. Naturally, none of this excludes 
the necessity for economic improvement. 
On the contrary, if there is no increase 


the Bosphorus to glorious 


in the living standards of the world, petty 
bickering and quarreling will threaten 
peace. We must strive for the improve- 
ment of the backward nations. 

Our Organization may well be in need 
of certain reforms. Spain joins with the 
Central and South American nations in 
proposing measures we hope to see taken 
in the future. These ideas will have to be 
discussed with care so that through effi- 
cient and peaceful changes a greater de- 
gree of efficiency and harmony will be 
achieved among the nations represented 
here, without provoking new quarrels 
and misunderstandings. 

The United Nations constitutes an in- 
strument of peace to which, even if we 
measure our words, we must apply the 
word “marvelous.” We do not have to 


solve all the problems as they come up 
But the powers of the United Nations 
are great, and gradually we can carry 
out this task of promoting harmony, en- 
lightenment and human contact, which is 
the very essence of true and effective 


diplomacy. For the first time in history 
all men sit side by side in one common 
hall and are permitted to speak with 
equal dignity and liberty—if only for this 
the United Nations deserves the respect 
of all mankind. 


EGYPT— 
MAHMOUD FAwzZI 


T™ General Assembly will recall the 
Declaration of the Government of 
Egypt on April 24, 1957, relating to the 
Suez Canal and the arrangements for its 
operation. This Declaration reaffirms the 
unaltered policy and firm purpose of the 
Government of Egypt to respect the 
terms and the spirit of the Constantin- 
ople Convention of 1888 and the rights 
and obligations arising therefrom; pro- 
vides for a stable policy regarding canal 
tolls; provides for adequate resources to 
meet the needs of development of the 
Canal; states that the Government of 
Egypt would welcome and encourage co- 
operation between the Suez Canal 
Authority and representatives of shipping 
and trade; provides for means of re- 
course in relation to complaints; provides 
for acceptance by Egypt of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice regarding differences 
arising between the parties to the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 in re- 
spect of the interpretation or the ap- 
plicability of its provisions; provides for 
compensation of the shareholders of the 
nationalized Suez Canal Company. 

The Declaration, which is an_inter- 
nationally binding instrument, as solemn- 
ly stated in it, was registered as such with 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. 
Since this Declaration was issued, the 
Government of Egypt has amply and 
repeatedly shown its resolve to honor 
it and to fully implement it. 

Among the steps inspired by this re- 
solve was the communication of July 
18, 1957, by the Foreign Minister of 
Egypt to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, enclosing a Declaration 
accepting, on behalf of the Government 
of Egypt, the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice. 
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Another step taken to fully implement 
the Declaration is the great care which 
the Suez Canal Authority has dedicated 
to the improvement of the Canal. A 
most thorough and continuous study has 
been made with the help of all the 
qualified and experienced technical knowl- 
edge required; £3,285,000 have already 
been set aside for the development of 
the Canal, with more funds to follow for 
the same purpose 

Furthermore, and as a result of the 
completion of the clearance of the Canal 
and the actual carrying out of the first 
stages of the development program, it 
is expected that ships with a draught 
up to thirty-five feet will soon be able 
to pass through the Canal, as before the 
tripartite aggression, 

Cooperation between the Suez Canal 
Authority and the representatives of 
shipping and trade dealing with it has 
been at its best, and the head of the 
Suez Canal Authority and some of his 
aides are about to visit various countries 
to get in still closer touch with these 
representatives. 

During the last few months the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt has been consulting 
with several other governments, as well 
as with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, on ways and means for 
insuring proper representation of the 
shareholders, so that the matter of com- 
pensation to them can be promptly dis- 
cussed and finally settled. 

Meanwhile, the Suez Canal is rapidly 
emerging from the results of last year’s 
tripartite devastation and showing a 
serviceability and dynamism under its 
present administration consonant with 
modern times and the requirements of an 
ever-expanding international navigation. 

Economic and technical cooperation, 
which was meant by the Charter to be 
a means of hastening the development 
of the countries of the world and en- 
hancing the purposes of goodwill and of 
peace, has been distorted and deviated 
from by some big powers to become an 
instrument for tempting or bringing pres- 
sure to bear on other countries, in order 
to impose upon them certain policies and 
certain commitments. 

Economic assistance has, in other 
words, been thrown out as bait for some 
countries to bite at; if they do not bite, 
an attempt is made to spear them and 
get hold of them by force. If this in 
turn fails, then the planners and the 
schemers go into a rage and level all 
sorts of accusations and recriminations 
against what they look upon as the poor 
fish. Reference is not made here particu- 
larly to the High Dam in Egypt. The 
reference in the present context is es- 
sentially to the high principles and ideals 
enunciated in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Supplying or witholding arms has been 
used as a means of pressure or of temp- 
tation by some big powers, which are 
recklessly and mischievously making of 
many other countries of the world a 
miserable dumping ground for their 
policies and for their inevitably obsolete 
arms. 

This tragedy of arms and of arms sup- 
ply is in fact much too tragic for words. 
The big arms producers are engaging 
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in a feverish competition lest they be 
overtaken in strength and in ability to 
destroy by those whom they look upon 
as their likely enemies. 

If country “X” takes the arms and swal- 
lows the policies of the big powel prof- 
fering them, good and well, of course 
from the big power’s point of view. If, 
on the other hand, country “X” is so im- 
polite and so careless as to fail to accept 
those arms and to refuse to swallow 
those policies, then another scheme is 
unleashed; the arms-supplying country 
switches its offer to the rivals or the 
enemies of country “X,” and opens a 
front of propaganda and of economic 
war against it. 

Another phase of this tragedy is that 
it drastically undermines the economy 
and the prospects of social advancement 
of many countries, especially those which 
are direly in need of dedicating them- 
selves and their resources to the improve- 
ment of the lot of their peoples. 

Another extremely disturbing feature 
of present-day international relationships 
is the appalling imbalance and the crush- 
ing effect resulting from the tremendous 
difference in strength between some pow- 
ers as compared with others. This dif- 
ference is creating a most ominous situ- 
ation basically affecting the future, the 
freedom and the very existence of many 
of the nations of the world. 

This state of affairs shows with great 
emphasis the importance of a well-in- 
formed, wide-awake and most resolute 
public opinion throughout the world. 

To give only two illustrations: Such 
world opinion is vitally needed to con- 


vince the governments concerned to stop 
this insane and suicidal arms race and 
its corollary of nuclear and thermonu- 


clear experiments which are playing 
havoc with the health and the sense of 
security of the world’s inhabitants, and 
with whatever vestiges there remain of 
the rule of law in international relations. 

The other instance showing the tre- 
mendous importance of a solid and 
active world opinion is the obvious need 
for ending another destructive feature of 
international life, namely, the scramble 
of some big powers, in various ways and 
under various guises, for the control of 
countries and areas which ought to be 
allowed scope for developing their free- 
dom, their economy and their social 
life. 


Peddling Politics 


Everybody is busily speaking these 
days about the Middle East. Some out- 
siders have, on occasion, by their at- 
titudes and by their acts, made a fantas- 
tic innovation in and a most unbridled 
departure from political and diplomatic 
practice by going around the Middle 
East peddling their politics and trying 
to take a kind of poll or referendum, 
as if the Middle East were their country 
club or their electoral constituency. 

This, apparently, is but one of the 
many symptoms of the main disease: 
the power-hunger which afflicts some big 
powers whose working for position in 
the Middle East has succeeded, if this 
is success, in making it, from Algeria to 
Palestine, to Syria, to Yemen, to Oman, 


and to other parts of it, the most worried, 
the most distraught and the most tor- 
tured area in the world today. 

Gone are the days when people be- 


*lieved the statement of an outstanding 


leader of our times that the establish- 
ment of spheres of influence and the 
domination of one country by another 
were to be no more. Gone are the days 
when people could believe the statement 
of another leader of our times that the 
world was about to witness the real 
establishment of the rule of,law in inter- 
national relations. The rule’of law? Just 
come and see, if only briefly, what is 
happening in the Middle East and in 
the Near East. 


Algeria First Stop 


The first step could be Algeria, this 
Algeria whose people are doomed to 
suffering and humiliation, while the 
French Parliament indulges in its endless 
and barren debate, while it topples one 
ministry after another, and while for 
the millionth time the crazy notion is 
repeated that, because some French law- 
yers in Paris wrote an article into their 
country’s laws saying that Algeria is 
part of France, the people of Algeria 
must be treated as things and as serfs. 

rhen there is the tragedy of Palestine. 
Israel, which has called itself the child 
of the United Nations, barely recognizes 
the existence of the United Nations ex- 
cept, as we have seen much too often, 
to use the halls and the rostrums of this 
Organization as a means of attempting 
to confuse the unconfusable issues of 
the Palestine question and to dim the 
undimmable rights of the Arab people 
of Palestine, and, in and around these 
halls, to scheme and maneuver with 
Israel’s cohorts, to fritter away the whole 
issue and the whole question. 

When we look at the armistice agree- 
ments concluded by Israel, the glaring 
fact appears that Israel has signed these 
agreements—yes, but has refused per- 
sistently to honor its own signature. And, 
taking the lead from such refusal, and 
particularly—logic or no logic—from 
Israel’s aggression last year against 
Egypt, the Prime Minister of Israel says 
that the armistice agreement with Egypt 
is dead. 

In the same spirit of defiance, Israel 
has refused until now to implement the 
resolution adopted on February 2, 1957 
(1125 (XI) ), virtually by the unanimity 
of the General Assembly, which stipu- 
lated that the United Nations Emergency 
Force should be stationed on both sides 
of the armistice demarcation line. 

Furthermore, while the Arab people 
of Palestine are living miserably as ex- 
pellees from their own country, the 
Prime Minister of Israel, not for the 
first time, stated only a few days ago 
that “the survival and peace of Israel 
will be safeguarded by one thing and 
one thing alone — large-scale immi- 
gration. For this security Israel requires 
an addition of at least 2,000,000 Jews in 
the coming period.” 

Syria is still another harassed sister 
country. Through the years which have 
followed the Second World War, arms 
in huge quantities have been and con- 





tinue to be poured into aii countries and 
areas surrounding Syria, particularly into 
Israel which, for good measure and as 
a bonus and a token of appreciation of 
its aggressions, has been receiving showy 
gifts of goods and money amounting to 
more than its entire budget. But Syria, 
which was denied even a semblance of 
adequate provision for its defence, and 
was rebuffed every time it wanted to ac- 
quire the arms from. certain 


countries, has been insulted, threatened, 


neeessaly 


molested and looked upon by some as 
anybody's whipping boy. Yet of all the 
arms supplied to other countries during 
the last year, no noise, not a word, not 
i whisper. All the arm-twisting, all the 
commotion and all the hullabaloo ob 
viously have been reserved for such an 
occusion as Syria’s taking a modest step 
or two to provide for its own defence 

Syria is Egypt's ally, as well as Egypt's 
blood relation, and it is fully entitled to 
Egypt's help, and to help by the United 
Nations for repelling any aggression 
which might be launched against it. 
Egypt, for its part, will immediately rise 
to a man and stand four-square with 
her sister state of Syria. Syria, in pre- 
paring and providing for its own defence, 
has not done anything which it is not 
fully entitled to do; and it is not ac- 
countable to anyone for any of its ac 
tions in the exercise of any of its in- 
disputable rights. 

Suddenly, out of a clear sky, one 
false accusation after another has been 
levelled at Syria; in quick succession 
one threat has followed another from 
various capitals. How about using some 
restraint and a minimum of alarms? How 
about cooling off and thinking and talk 
ing of Syria, as well as of other coun 
tries and other matters, like reasonable 
people endowed with a sense of responsi- 
bility? Perhaps it is high time that every- 
one did exactly that 


MEXICO— 
Luis PapILta NERVO 


which the Disarmament 

especially the Sub-Com 
mittee—have made in the last five years 
have not been in vain. There are greater 
possibilities of agreement today than ever 
before, for differences on certain points 
to a large extent have been harmonized. 

Ihe General Assembly could set up a 
Sub-Committee similar to the one or 
ganized in December 1951. This Sub 
Committee would obviously have to 
comprise the five members of the present 
Sub-Committee on Disarmament, but it 
might include a president who would 
preside over the debates and channel 
them through constructive paths, carry- 
ing with him the moral authority in- 
herent in any mandate of the General 
Assembly 

Perhaps such a procedure might bring 
about the realization of the desire which 
the Prime Minister of Canada expressed 
in the Assembly, that this twelfth session 
might come to be known as “The Disarma- 
ment Assembly.” To make this wish 
come true, it would be enough to take 
the first effective step and make the first 


efforts 
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Commission 


concrete decision, no matter how small, 
at this session. 

Ihe General Assembly might consider 
the appropriateness and timeliness of 
setting up a new international position: 
United Nations Commissioner for Dis- 
armament. A well-known and respected 
statesman would have to be found, one 
whose impartiality and high moral au- 
thority would warrant the confidence of 
the members of the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee. He could be nominated by 
the General Assembly. Among his main 
functions would be to explore carefully 
the possibilities contained in some of the 
formulae already presented or in the pro 
posals which might be submitted, as well 
as helping the parties in their negotia- 
tions and privately submitting for their 
consideration proposals that might help 
in conciliating different points of view. 

In certain cases—Palestine and Kash 
mir, for example—it was 
appropriate to appoint a mediator. In the 
case of Palestine, this method was a 
complete success. For that reason, in a 
problem containing so many possibilities 
of danger as that of disarmament—and 
it is nO exaggeration to say that solving 
the problem of disarmament is of great 
importance for the fate of mankind- 
why should not a similar course be fol- 
lowed? 

Existing atomic and hydrogen weapons 
could wipe out humanity and annihilate 
civilization. It seems sterile, therefore. 
to continue to increase their destructive 
power. The idea that we might keep 
partial wars within the limits of a local 
region with the use of small nuclear 
weapons is dangerous and wrong. The 
cessation or suspension of tests, whether 
or not as a disarmament measure, would 
free mankind from one of its direct fears. 
Fven if explosions and tests are carried 
out on the high seas or in the territory 
of a state, and even though as yet there 
is no expressly applicable international 
ruling, states are internationally respon- 
sible when such explosions cause damage 
to the population or the territory of 
other states . 

Both the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom agree on the suspension of tests 
and on a system of inspection. Perhaps 
this is one of the aspects of disarmament 
on which the twelfth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly may make the drawing up 
of an acceptable formula possible. After 
all, any formula adopted must be ac- 
ceptable to the three powers which have 
the terrifying responsibility of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons 


considered 


Underdeveloped Countries 


Economic development must be guided 
toward the essential aim of raising the 
standard of living. 

The 1955 and the 1956 World Eco- 
nomic Survey prepared by the United 
Nations clearly shows that the insuffi- 
ciently developed nations are far from 
even the rhythm of growth of the per 
capita income in the industralized coun- 
tries before the war. To avoid a daily 
increase in this disparity, the economic 
expansion of the insufficiently developed 
countries must be accelerated to a greater 
degree than that of the highly developed 
nations. In Latin America, especially, 


where the demographic increase is rapid, 
development must outpace population 
growth if productive, full employment 
is to be made possible. 

Obviously, one country cannot solve 
these problems; international cooperation 
is required, for to a large extent these 
problems are born of external factors. 

A nation’s prosperity depends above 
all on the hard work of its people. In 
ternational economic cooperation ts not 
a way of distributing charity but a means 
of doing away with the effects of eco 
nomic imbalance coming trom such ex- 
ternal factors 


Price Fluctuations 


Measures should be adopted and 
permanent international machinery should 
be set up to do away with sudden and 
excessive fluctuations in the price of basic 
raw materials, aggravated at times by 
restrictive customs practices or caused by 
dumping surplus stocks. The results of 
such fluctuations, usually insignificant for 
the industrialized countries in relation to 
their total income, can be disastrous for 
the short-range and even the long-range 
plans of the underdeveloped countries 
which, to a greater or lesser extent, de- 
pend on their raw materials for foreign 
currency with which to import manufac- 
tured goods for economic development. 

The possibility of accelerating the eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped 
areas by an increase in their own re- 
sources would, obviously, be greater if, 
at the same time, the imbalance between 
the prices they receive for their products 
and raw materials and the prices they 
have to pay for manufactured goods 
could be eliminated or reduced. 

To complement national resources, 
especially when it is a question of de- 
veloping and consolidating the economic 
structure of a country, it is often more 
useful, at times almost indispensable, to 
be able to count on the cooperation of 
international development _ institutions, 
primarily through long- or medium-term 
loans. It is to be hoped that the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED) will become a real- 
ity at this session and that it will be able, 
among other things, to act as a stimulant 
to the international financial organiza- 
tions now existing to increase the volume 
of their operations and to liberalize their 
loans and credit policies, which so far 
leave much to be desired. 

It is disturbing to compare the $85 
billion being spent on war material and 
on the mobilization of troops with $400 
million, the sum total of loans made 
during the last fiscal year by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

International activity for economic de- 
velopment must be based on respect for 
the political and economic independence 
of the recipient countries. The insuffi- 
ciently developed countries must not be 
forced to accept as the price of their 
progress economic subordination, the 
weakening of the democratic foundations 
of their systems of government or threats 
to their full sovereignty. 

The Organization has often prepared 
instruments which, to a certain extent, 
express in clear terms the provisions of 
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the Charter, for example, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
States. Why not formulate a declaration 
of economic principles? That was done 
in the inter-American field in 1945; it 
was done at the Chapultepec Conference; 
and it was done more recently at an- 
other inter-American conference when the 
Declaration of Buenos Aires was adopted. 
If it is found that this idea is basically 
constructive, the Assembly, either at its 
twelfth or thirteenth session, could turn 
this idea into reality and fill an unneces- 
Sary gap in international cooperation. 
Such declarations should be instru- 
ments bringing nations together and not 
dividing them; they should facilitate the 
conciliation function of the United Na- 
tions, which, after all, is one of its prin- 
cipal functions. That is why it is not 
advisable to follow the procedure often 
followed at previous sessions. This un- 
fortunate procedure consists in a state 
or a group of states presenting a draft 
declaration containing principles to which 
none can object, since the principles cor- 
respond in essence to the fundamental 
principles of the Charter. However, they 
do so in a way and in a context which 
makes the proposed declaration appear 
tendentious and unacceptable to other 


Member states. These other states 
for their part, must prepare a new 
draft declaration, which then is un- 


acceptable to the sponsors of the first 
declaration. Perhaps the most feasible 
procedure for achieving unanimity in 
such cases would be for the small and 
medium-sized countries to once again 
exercise their moderating influence by 
taking it upon themselves to draft such 
declarations, 


UKRAINIAN SSR— 
L. F. PALAMARCHUK 


7itH the admission of the Federation 

of Malaya, eighty-two states are 
represented in this Organization without 
distinction as to social systems and 
ideological views. It would be more pre- 
cise to say eighty-one states, because 
China, one of the founder Members of 
the United Nations, is not represented 
by its legitimate Government. 

The membership of the United Na- 
tions demonstrates how the political map 
of the world has been altered. Among 
the Members are many countries which 
have relatively recently acquired free- 
dom and independence. The processes of 
historical renovation have been growing 
over the past few decades like a mighty 
torrent whose springs were loosed by the 
great event of the twentieth century— 
the socialist October Revolution. 

Like Soviet Russia, the Ukrainian So- 
viet Socialist Republic was born with 
the slogan of peace on its lips. The de- 
sire for peace, the desire to see friendly 
relations strengthened between all na- 
tions, is its constant aspiration, as is that 
of all the other peoples of the Soviet 
Union. The Ukrainian people see in the 
Soviet Union the reliable safeguard of its 
own national sovereignty and_ inde- 
pendence. 
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The Ukrainian SSR is now one of the 
most highly developed countries of Eu- 
rope from the economic point of view. 

This Government unreservedly supports 
the proposals submitted to the Assembly 
by the Soviet Union. 

If such great powers as the Soviet 
Union, China and India can base their 
mutual relations on the principles of 
peaceful co-existence, why is it that all 
great powers, including the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France, cannot 
do the same? Why is it that mutual rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union should not be based on 
those principles too? 

Approval by the United Nations of the 
draft declaration on the peaceful co- 
existence of states naturally would not 
only improve the present alarming politi- 
cal atmosphere of relations between 
states, but would also help to translate 
into reality an important provision of 
the Charter. 

The period of capitalism has been a 
period of unending wars, but now there 
exists a new social system, a socialism 
which decisively repudiates the policy of 
war. There is no fatal inevitability of 
war now because of the existence of so- 
cialist states comprising a vast zone of 
peace and mighty social and public forces 
through the world which speak against 
war. The existence of all these things 
creates every opportunity for the preven- 
tion of war and for the fulfilment of a 
policy of peaceful co-existence. 

In the century of the development of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, guided 
rocket missiles and inter-continental mis- 
siles, the peaceful co-existence of states 
i more necessary than ever, regardless 
of the social systems which may prevail 
in various countries. There is no other 
path to peace or toward the relaxation 
of international tension. 

The destiny of the world and of peace- 
ful international cooperation greatly de- 
pends on whether it will be possible to 
call a halt to the armaments race, espe- 
cially in the field of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons. Like all the other peoples 
of the Soviet Union, the Ukrainian SSR 
stands for a radical solution of the 
disarmament question, for the complete 
prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, for the cessation of their pro- 
duction and for their elimination from 
the armaments of states, for substantial 
reductions in armed forces, armaments 
and military budgets, and for the liquida- 
tion of all military bases on foreign ter- 
ritories. The position of the Western 
powers, however, bears no evidence of 
their desire to reach agreement on those 
questions. 

In his statement to the Assembly, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd contended that as long as 
practical details are not worked out a 
disarmament agreement cannot’ be 
achieved. The Ukrainian SSR is not op- 
posed to working out separate details re- 
lated to the preparation of such an 
agreement, but it is opposed to supplant- 
ng the solution of the main ques- 
tions of disarmament with questions of 
a secondary and technical nature. The 
cause of peace and security are fully 
met by the proposals of the Soviet Union. 

Situated close to the Mediterranean 





area, the Ukrainian SSR cannot be in- 
different to continuing outbreaks of ten- 
sion in the Near East. It is naturally 
interested in the stabilization of the situa- 
tion in that region on the basis of re- 
spect by all Member countries of the 
United Nations, especially the great 
powers, for the desires and aspirations of 
the Arab peoples for national inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and freedom, 


HONDURAS— 
Marco ANTONIO BATRES 


[* this forum of world thought, all 

states are juridically equal, especially 
in the sacred right of expression. There 
can be no doubt that the five powers 
specifically singled out by the Charter 
have the primary responsibility of estab- 
lishing, promoting and maintaining inter- 
national peace and security, and of keep- 
ing to the lowest possible minimum the 
diversion of human and economic re- 
sources to armaments. 

However, the remaining seventy-seven 
Member States are also deeply imbued 
with their duties and can cooperate ef- 
fectively to bring about the attainment 
of the objectives of the United Nations. 

In addition to the legal duties spelled 
out in the Charter, there are also strict- 
ly moral duties which form the essential 
foundation for any lasting work of man: 
good faith, the dignity and value of the 
human person, the spirit of justice, re- 
spect for obligations stemming from 
treaties and other international instru- 
ments, tolerance and peaceful and friend- 
ly co-existence. 

The danger of a new conflagration is 
so terrible that it is imperative for every 
state to be a severe judge of its own 
actions so that it can recognize and 
correct its own errors and search for fair 
and reasonable understanding. 

War has not resolved any of the great 
problems that have beset mankind. It is 
essential to find an immediate solution 
to the problem of disarmament, and it 
is to be hoped that moral forces will 
triumph over material forces. In this 
way the contribution of the small states 
can be constructively applied. 

Honduras today commemorates the 
anniversary of the birth in Tegucigalpa 
of the great statesman and reformer, 
General Francisco Morazan, whose rev- 
olutionary work went far beyond the 
boundaries of Central America, of whose 
unity he is the symbol. 

Honduras now has a national con- 
stituent assembly, freely and fairly elec- 
ted in September. The system of pro- 
portionate representation put into prac- 
tice for the first time will enable the 
three active political parties to be proper- 
ly represented. 

Honduras, throughout its independent 
life, has tried to comply with the obli- 
gations of its treaties, conventions, arbi- 
tral awards and other international in- 
struments. 

For example, in 1894 Honduras con- 
cluded with Nicaragua a treaty for a 
friendly and definitive settlement of their 
common frontier. This called for direct 
settlement, with arbitration to be used 
whenever there was a lack of agreement. 















Under this treaty, which is in full force, 
a mixed commission was established to 
define part of the dividing line, and the 
rest was established in 1906 by a decision 
of Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, who had 
been named arbiter by the parties con- 
cerned. As guarantees that the arbitral 
award was fair, a detailed study was car- 
ried out by an investigation commission 
named by royal decree whose report ana 
lyzed in detail the cases of both parties 
and the evidence adduced. This arbitral 
award is considered to be obligatory and 
in perpetuity between the high contracting 
parties, and there is no appeal against 1 

On the final settkement of the contro- 
versy the Presidents of both countries ex 
changed telegrams, and the legislative 
bodies of Nicaragua and Honduras ap 
proved the reports 

Six years later the Honduran people 
proposed that by common agreement the 
remaining part of the boundary should 
be plotted; for the first time there was an 
objection from Nicaragua which, despite 
the treaty, has refused to comply with the 
arbitral award on this score. As a result, 
irmed encounters have taken place, as in 
April of this year, when the Council of 
the Organization of American States in 
tervened at the request of both parties 
acting as a provisional consultant under 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1947 
Respecting the effective machinery of the 
inter-American system, both parties un 
dertook to bring the case before the Inter 
national Court of Justice under an agree 
ment signed in Washington on July 21, 
1957, by both Foreign Ministers. Hondu 
ras confidently awaits the verdict of the 
Court 

Another example concerns the final 
settlement of the boundary between Hon 
duras and Guatemala defined by arbitral 
award pronounced in Washington on Jan 
Although it did not fully 
take their claims into account, both par- 
ties complied with the decision and pro 


uary 23, 1933 


ceeded to carry out the decision by means 
of a mixed mediation commission. 

Honduras has received many benefits 
as a founding Member of the United 
Nations and from the work of the spe 
cialized agencies, principally in the eco 
nomic and social fields 


Nicaragua’s Point of Order 


Luis Mena-Solorzano The statement 
by the Ambassador of Honduras referred 
to the old and unacceptable arbitral 
award of the King of Spain in connec- 
tion with the boundaries between Hon 
duras and Nicaragua 

The so-called arbitral award was not 
a perfect treaty, nor was it compulsory, 
nor was it a treaty for all time, as con- 
tended by the representative of Honduras. 
On the contrary, it was a preliminary 
arbitral award, and that is why Nicara- 


gua immediately objected to it as being 
arbitrary and unilateral in nature 


For those reasons, Nicaragua, in agree- 
ment with Honduras, turned to the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States 
and asked for its good offices, and that 
Council, in proper time, acted as a pro- 
visional mediation body in accordance 
with the treaty for reciprocal assistance 
of 1947 


Nicaragua and Honduras put down 
their arms and gave up any recrimina- 
tions, and they solemnly undertook to put 
their case before the International Court 
of Justice 

Nicaragua at this time will not put any 
further arguments before this Assembly, 
since it will submit its evidence once 
again to the International Court, within 
whose jurisdiction the matter exclusively 
falls. Nicaragua has great confidence in 
its final decision 


FRANCE— 
GUILLAUME GEORGES-PICOT 


. ™ co-existence of the United Nations 

program and numerous bilateral pro- 
grams of technical assistance poses prob- 
lems which can be solved only by 
coordination and harmony. Technical 
assistance cannot be an end in itself; 
economic development begins by training 
staff, but it can become a reality only 
when adequate financial resources are 
placed at the disposal of Member coun- 
tries. When a country requests the serv- 
expert from the United 
Nations, and when such an expert rec- 
ommends a plan, his recommendations 
may remain a dead letter without the 
necessary capital 

That is why the Special United Na 
tions Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) should be established; it 
would complete and supplement the ac- 
tivities of the International Bank and 
of the Monetary Fund. 

Whatever the size of the financial and 
technical assistance given the insufficient- 
ly developed countries, capital alone will 
not suffice and must be complemented 
by a harmonizing of trade relations. 

The stabilization of the prices of raw 
materials by international agreement is 
still a hope of the insufficiently devel- 
oped countries, for whom such mate- 
rials are an essential source of income. 
Moreover, fluctuations in the price of 
basic commodities, as well as variations 
in the volume of exchanges have rarely 
been so great. If matters are left as they 
are, we are likely to run into serious 
difficulties. The Secretary-General recent- 
ly reminded us that a mere five per cent 
deterioration in terms of trade for the 
insufficiently developed countries is 
equivalent, in the effect on their balance 
of payments, to a cancellation of all 
public and private assistance received 
from the industrialized countries. In the 
case of certain countries, the terms of 
trade suffer even greater variations from 
one year to the next. Whatever efforts 
are made to set up financing machinery, 
there is always the risk that they will 
be useless or ineffective unless the prob- 
lems of the stabilization of the price of 
basic commodities are solved. 

The United Nations must coordinate, 
but certainly not do away with, regional 
or private enterprises and actions de- 
veloping in the same direction. It is 
both possible and desirable to conciliate 
and combine diverse types of assistance. 

In some bodies of this Organization, 
particularly in the Economic and Social 
Council and the regional economic com- 
missions, concern has been voiced re- 


ices of an 


garding some of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Rome. Some countries fear 
the loss of their usual easy access to 
European capital; others fear that the 
countries of the Community will slow 
down their investments, especially in 
Latin America and Asia. They are also 
worried, it seems, lest the development 
in Africa of competitive industries in- 
jure their exports to Europe at a time 
when the old world is more than ever 
ready to receive African products by 
opening its frontiers to them. 

The Treaty of Rome will in no way 
injure other countries’ legitimate inter- 
ests. The common market was set up to 
take into account the possibility of a 
rapid expansion in the European econo- 
my. It is reasonable to, count on an 
annual increase in the national income 
of the countries of Western Europe of 
about five per cent in the coming years; 
this income will probably have doubled 
before the end of the transition period, 
that is to say, at the time when the 
common market will be in full swing. 
The increase in Western Europe’s pur- 
chasing power will permit it to absorb 
a growing volume of products from 
Latin America and Asia, whereas eco- 
nomic retrogression through isolation or 
through an abuse of competition would 
bring the opposite result. 

While a common market presupposes 
a greater effort in national investment 
by each member, the Community can, 
whole, furnish the insufficiently 
developed countries outside Africa with 
an ever-increasing flow of capital. 

In speaking in favor of SUNFED, 
France has no thought of depriving 
countries outside the franc area with 
which it has long had mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations of the capi- 
tal necessary for their development. The 
Fund for the Development of Overseas 
Territories provided for by the Treaty 
of Rome does not exclude SUNFED; it 
points the way along which this particu- 
lar action should be envisaged. 


as a 


Near East Problems 


[he problems of the Near East are 
another example of the danger to world 
peace inherent in the stage of economic 
development of certain countries and 
certain regions, Many countries of the 
Near East, despite their wealth and their 
efforts to exploit it, are far from attain- 
ing a standard of living in keeping with 
the age of their civilization and the 
youthful vigor with which they have 
shown their desire to maintain their 
political independence. In order to catch 
up as quickly as possible, they require 
assistance from the industrialized coun- 
tries. 

France is eager to end the traditional 
rivalries which have caused so much 
bloodshed in Europe and have twice 
resulted in world conflicts. In taking the 
initiative for instituting constructive co- 
operation among the countries of West- 
ern Europe, France is imbued with the 
desire to end, once and for all, the 
disagreements which still come between 
us and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Among these disagreements, one of 
the touchiest was the question of the 
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Saar, not only because it dealt with 
important economic interests but because 
a territory populated by one million 
inhabitants was at stake. Both parties 
having shown mutual good will, the 
negotiations ended in the signing of the 
[Treaty of Luxembourg, the historical 
importance of which will escape no one. 

In achieving the settlement of so com- 
plex a problem with the help of the 
German Government, the French Gov- 
ernment threw a veil over the past. In 
the two world wars which have caused 
so much material and moral ruin to 
mankind, the antagonisms between 
France and Germany piayed a major 
role. France wants this antagonism finaily 
to disappear, and hopes that it will. 

The reunification of a free Germany, 
together with the setting up of a Euro- 
pean security system, remain keystones 
of French policy. 


Disarmament 


For the first time in history, a system 
of regulation of military matériel has 
been set up on a reciprocal basis. The 
Paris Agreements, which some ceaselessly 
denounce as being “aggressive,” in fact 
contain provisions which imperatively 
prohibit the signatory states from _ re- 
sorting separately to the threat or use 
of force and obliging them to publica- 
tion, limitation and common control of 
their military matérial and armaments. 
Such provisions make of the Western 
European Union a strictly defensive 
organ which should be above reproach 
by those favoring general, organized and 
controlled disarmament. 

A joint paper was submitted with the 
approval of four members of the Sub- 
Committee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission and the support of eleven other 
Governments. It is the most tangible 
result obtained since the Sub-Committee 
began its work. 

The specific and immediate measures 
proposed by France provide for the 
reduction of troops and armaments, the 
prohibition for two years of test ex- 
plosions, cessation for the same period 
of the production of fissionable materials 
for military purposes, a beginning in the 
reconversion of nuclear stocks, guaran- 
tees against the possibilities of a surprise 
attack and, finally, study of regulations 
covering the movements of weapons and 
stratospheric missiles—all this with the 
setting up of necessary and appropriate 
controls. 

These measures are a coherent and 
homogeneous entity which cannot be 
dissociated without breaking their bal- 
ance. Consistent with the principle of 
“no disarmament without control,” 
France has submitted definite proposals 
on this subject. Since 1955 and 1956 
France has specified what the control 
organ should be, what its functions, its 
powers and its obligations should be. 

The Soviet Union has replied only 
with vague and incomplete formulas. 
Proposals which appear generous but 
which discard all idea of efficient and 
effective control only generate insecurity. 
When the Soviet Union proposes the 


immediate cessation of test explosions 
and the prohibition of the use of nuclear 
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weapons, it may go along with and 
seek to flatter misinformed world public 
opinion, but it certainly does nothing 
constructive regarding a real disarma- 
ment effort. The pure and simple cessa- 
tion of explosions, now that nuclear 
weapons are technically ready, and the 
prohibition to use such weapons can 
have only the value of a moral commit- 
ment. They will not even slow down 
the arms race; they will not recreate 
the indispensable modicum of confidence 
or lead the world toward peace. In the 
last analysis, they are illusory and false, 
for they set a premium on aggression. 

Control is the essential element in any 
system of disarmament, and it cannot 
become a mere series of regional meas- 
ures. Undoubtedly, at first it will have 
to suffer or undergo certain limitations 
in space, but these limitations must not 
lead to a consolidation of unacceptable 
de facto situations in certain parts of 
the world, especially in Europe. 

No disarmament measure can lead to 
an increase in the security of some to 
the detriment of the security of others. 
No plan can begin by reduction in con- 
ventional forces while leaving intact 
nuclear weapons, or inversely, benefiting 
the more advanced countries in one of 
these fields to the detriment of others. 

The document of August 29 submitted 
as an indivisible unit is based on this 
principle; it blazes the trail to balanced 
and controlled disarmament without cre- 
ating an imbalance in the different cate- 
gories of armaments that might result 
in greater danger to general security. 

Limitations in the nuclear field would 
aggravate the consequences of the dis- 
proportion existing between convention- 
al forces stationed in Europe. Nuclear 
disarmament, therefore, must be linked 
to similar measures in the field of con- 
ventional means of defence, Such dis- 
armament must also be undertaken 
sincerely and not for propaganda pur- 
poses. What use is it to stop nuclear 
tests if the powers that made _ these 
weapons and continue to manufacture 
them, thanks to the stockpiles of fission- 
able materials in their possession, can 
secretly increase the threat of the nu- 
clear war now looming over mankind? 

Another principle which France has 
consistently maintained is that of pro- 
gressive stages. In the present state of 
insecurity, states cannot accept more 
than a limited risk. The state of inter- 
national relations cannot be changed 
overnight. World-wide security, based on 
controlled international disarmament, can 
replace a security based on defensive 
regional organizations only through a 
gradually regained confidence. 

It is because the Western proposals 
are inspired by these compelling ideas 
that they are valuable, They are in 
keeping with the world of today and its 
realities and with the profound aspira- 
tions of its peoples. 

Once the Soviet Union is at last con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the proposals 
which thus far have only earned its 
mistrust, it, too, will be able to help. 
The meetings taking place in Vienna at 
this moment at the first general confer- 
ence of the International Atomic Energy 





Agency are in keeping with the ideas of 
President Eisenhower, its first expounder 
and proponent. It is this agency which 
must contribute to a reorientation of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes and 
bear witness to the possibilities of re- 
ciprocal good will. The same must also 
be applied to the question of disarma- 
ment. 


Algeria 


France did not oppose inclusion of 
the item on Algeria in the agenda of 
the present session, but this attitude in 
no way implies a renunciation of her 
fundamental rights in conformity with 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 

France will not be side-tracked from 
what it deems its duty regarding a terri- 
tory in which its absence would en- 
gender anarchy, misery and probably 
even civil war. Is it in the interest of 
the population of Algeria, is it in the 
interest of the peace of the world to 
try to paralyze efforts at pacification, 
reforms and evolution at the very mo- 
ment when these are beginning to bear 
fruit? 

The words “freedom,” “independence” 
and “self-determination” excite even 
those who, in their own lands, have 
not known how to give them a concrete 
living reality. On this matter France has 
given greater examples than its critics. 

France has never sought to separate 
the freedom of peoples from that of 
men, nor artificially to isolate political 
independence from economic indepen- 
dence. France believes that disorder and 
want do not serve human progress, but 
only the designs of those who would 
make them a means for world domina- 
tion. There are free men who accept the 
obligations of the community; there are 
slaves who feign independence. 

France has the right to expect the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
to take up the question of Algeria with 
serenity and objectivity and to avoid any 
stand which, being an illegal and untime- 
ly intervention in matters which are not 
within its purview, might have the most 
disastrous consequences for the authority 
and future of the Organization. 


Revising the Charter 

Experience shows that the Charter of 
the United Nations has gaps and con- 
tradictions. If the revision of the Charter 
is desirable, it is, practically speaking, 
unfeasible without a general agreement 
which today is lacking; and without 
which no positive results can be 
achieved. Therefore, it is possible only to 
try to see if there is any way to improve 
the methods of discussion and work. 

The greatest flaw in the Organization 
is that its influence is exercised only over 
those willing to accept it. Some Member 
States take great pains to implement the 
decisions of the United Nations, to 
comply with them, and to take into 
account its recommendations as com- 
pletely as possible, even if their own 
legitimate interests are at stake. These 
Member States question the competence 
of the Organization only when the 
Charter gives them the right to do so 
and, even in these cases, they have 
proved their goodwill by respecting in- 
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formation and discussion of adverse 
opinions 

Other states, on the contrary, invoke 
the authority of the Organization when 
there is profit to be derived, and flout 
it openly when their most dubious in- 
terests are at stake. Thus two weights 
and two measures are set up, severely 
handicapping those who respect the 
common law in the play of the world 
politics as against those who cheapen it. 

4 second flaw of the Organization is 
the way in which groups are formed 
within it that are justified neither by 
geography nor by true solidarity, and 
whose main object is the adoption of 
negative attitudes. Membership in the 
United Nations does not rule out ad- 
herence to regional organizations set up 
to defend a common ideal or a common 
interest, but such groupings should be 
based on the desire to achieve positive 
results and not on the wish to maintain 
or develop artificial antagonism between 
peoples 


INDONESIA— 
Dr. SUBANDRIO 


T™ achievements of this Organization 

are not disheartening, especially with 
respect to its principle task of the recon- 
ciliation of different, often conflicting, 
social forces, to be succeeded by perma- 
nent settlements or, at least, temporary 
compromises. 

In Europe, which till recently was the 
main arena for cold-war antagonism, 
tensions are diminishing, and conditions 
have achieved a considerable amount of 
stability. This was brought about by the 
inescapable conclusion that the present 
status quo in Europe can be changed only 
by promoting a new stability through 
mutual consent or compromise, or by the 
force of arms which, given the realities 
of the nuclear age, could end only with 
mutual annihilation. With such a clear- 
cut situation, there could develop in 
Europe an increasing feeling of security 
on the part of both power blocs. Even 
though that security is born from neces 
sity rather than founded on trust, it may 
itself inspire an atmosphere of trust. 

Initially, most of the countries of Asia 
and Africa did not participate in the cold 
war, but today the explosive nature of 
the tensions in the Middle East and in 
other countries of Asia shows that those 
regions are fast becoming the very cen 
tres of the cold war. 

This means that every aspect of the 
activities of their governments and peo 
ples, whether in pursuance of greater 
stability in the domestic fields or in their 
relations with neighboring countries, can 
be exploited by its disruptive forces. The 
ultimate effect would not be a temporary 
status quo with stability but, at best, an 
interregnum of chaos, along with the 
disappearance of the independent nature 
of the national states: at worst, incessant 
local wars with the unavoidable risk of 
their expanding into a world-wide con 
flagration. In such an emergency, the 
miracle achieved in Furope of prevent 
ing the outbreak of the third world war 


could not be repeated in Asia 
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What is so frightening today, as shown 
by events in the Middle East, is that 
the military activities of one side invite 
an immediate, equal response from the 
other side, such as the introduction of 
military pacts or bases or the shipments 
of arms. This may not even be the end 
of the story: before long, the proclama- 
tion of doctrines with primarily military 
purposes may cease to be the monopoly 
of one side alone. Consequently, the po- 
tential sphere of conflict would become 
wider and wider. The real tragedy is 
that the countries of the Middle East 
and other parts of Asia would have little, 
if any, chance to play an active role in 
obstructing the preparations of war and 
they would become the first victims of 
the ideological battle. Without sacrificing 
one for the other, they cannot materially 
or mentally support both an economy of 
war and an economy of peace. The big 
powers should refrain from embarking 
any further on a policy of military pacts 
and military bases, even if it may seem 
to suit their immediate interests. In the 
long run they too would suffer, since the 
consequent stagnation of healthy progress 
in Asia and Africa could only be a 
liability detracting from their own well- 
being and security. 

It is essential that existing military 
pacts and bases be reduced if not elim- 
inated. 

Indonesia called the Bandung Confer- 
ence to secure the peace of Asia and to 
save the newly-won freedom in that part 
of the world. That was the first step to- 
ward accentuating the common grounds 
for harmony among the countries of 
that region, and of ameliorating neigh- 
borly disputes, which, after all, had their 
roots in the colonial past. The conference 
was not a counter-weight against the 
two existing power blocs or an _ instru- 
ment to be used against either one of 
them. It was born of the conviction that 
cohesion among the militarily weak and 
under-industrialized countries of Asia 
and Africa is the only way of saving that 
area from the traditional interplay of 
power politics, which has always cul- 
minated in distress and suffering for all. 

Now when the peace of the Middle 
East is in jeopardy, when there is an in- 
creasing tendency to disregard or even 
disparage the independent character of 
the nations of that region, it is urged that 
the spirit and the resolution produced by 
the Bandung Conference be accepted as 
a concrete contribution to the efforts of 
this Organization to resolve the problems 
in that region. At the very least, the big 
powers are expected not to obstruct 
the process of consolidation begun at 
Bandung 

The under-industrialized countries of 
Asia and Africa associate the success or 
lack of success of this session of the 
Assembly with what is accomplished on 
the problem of disarmament. Indonesia 
will press for an immediate cessation of 
all nuclear weapon tests as a minimum 
first step 

The establishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency proves what can 
be achieved when there exists coopera- 
tion among the major nuclear powers, 
along with the concerted determination 
of all nations to uplift mankind and 


ameliorate their living conditions. 

The economic aspects of nuclear 
energy inspire high hopes in Indonesia, 
for this new technology may speed the 
elimination of poverty and backwardness. 

One of the main problems today is 
how to bring about a more rapid eco- 
nomic growth in the less developed 
regions of the world, for peace is not 
possible as long as more than one half 
of mankind is living in poverty and 
hunger. The removal of this imbalance 
in the economic situation among nations, 
through accelerated programs of eco- 
nomic development, is one of the most 
urgent problems before the United Na- 
tions today. Indonesia will continue to 
press strenuously for the establishment of 
the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development; for the stabiliza- 
tion of the prices of primary products; 
for the removal of trade impediments 
and for the avoidance of new barriers to 
a freer flow of goods and services. At 
the same time, inflation, now becoming 
a world-wide phenomenon, must be 
fought. 

The foreign press has given all sorts 
of interpretations regarding recent de- 
velopments in Indonesia, There have been 
predictions that the Indonesian state 
would disintegrate or turn away from 
the path of democracy. 

But what is happening in Indonesia— 
as in all the countries of Asia and Africa 
in various degrees—is a process of rapid 
growth and remodeling which reflects 
the determination of the Indonesian peo- 
ple themselves to remove all obstacles to 
political maturity and economic progress. 


Promoting Healthy Growth 


Before it was too late, the Indonesian 
people gave the impetus for correcting 
existing shortcomings in their parlia- 
mentary government, in order to safe- 
guard the democratic system to which 
they had pledged adherence as one of 
the principal instruments of national life. 
They are not afraid to adopt a dynamic 
and flexible attitude in the search for the 
correct methods to promote a healthy 
national growth, and they are determined 
not to allow their revolution to become 
the prelude to stagnation and backward- 
ness as in pre-revolutionary days. 

With the success of the national con- 
ference in Jakarta in September, one 
period of trial and error was closed in 
order to enter the next stage of greater 
perfection in national life. Any concerns 
about possible deviation from the path 
of democracy are easily dismissed by the 
solemn declaration issued at the end of 
the conference by the national leaders, 
Sukarno and Hatta. 

In Algeria the stuggle for freedom 
rages unabated. The waste and destruc- 
tion of human lives and of material goods 
goes on in a futile attempt to suppress 
the inalienable right of the Algerian peo- 
ple to live their own lives. The time has 
come for this Organization to find a set- 
tlement by the peaceful means of nego- 
tiation and reconciliation. 

Indonesia, along with twenty other 
Member States, has for the fourth time 
brought the question of West Irian be- 
fore the Assembly, seeking a peaceful 
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solution of this dispute between In- 
donesia and the Netherlands. This ques- 
tion is the foremost national issue in 
Indonesia. Both the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment and the Indonesian National Con- 
gress, organs in which the Province and 
people of West Irian are proportionally 
represented, have unanimously adopted 
resolutions calling for the complete 
restoration of West Irian to Indonesia. 

It has been suggested that the status 
of West Irian should be determined on 
the basis of self-determination, on the 
false and irrelevant assumption that the 
people of that region form a separate 
ethnic group. This would imply nothing 
less than Indonesia’s consent to a pro- 
cedure which would pave the way for 
further artificially created attempts to 
break up its national structure, which 
was developed many centuries ago and 
which resulted in an historical and tradi- 
tional association of all the people of the 
various parts of Indonesia. 

Representatives of the people of West 
Irian are already participating actively in 
the affairs of Indonesia. The injection of 
the principle of self-determination at this 
late date is an obvious misuse of that 
principle in order to perpetuate colonial 
rule, yet the very perversion of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination brings to the 
forefront the crux of the issue: immedi- 
ate freedom for the people of West Irian 
and the chance to live their own lives, 
or the maintenance of colonial rule at 
any cost and by all means. The problem 
is as simple as that. Can its solution be 
worked out at the United Nations, or 
must another course be embarked upon 
even at the risk of aggravating the con- 
ditions in Southeast Asia? 

In extending congratulations to the 
new Members, Ghana and Malaya, In- 
donesia cannot fail to regret that the 
question of the proper representation of 
China is not yet settled. 


IRAQ— 
Mousa AL SHABANDAR 


N greeting the two new Member States 

—Ghana and Malaya—lIraq hopes 
that very soon independent Algeria and 
united Germany may also be welcomed 
as Members. Many speakers here have 
dealt with the Middle East question with 
great zeal and sympathy. This sudden 
interest is a little disquieting, especially 
as some of the speakers appear to be 
more anxious than the peoples of the 
Middle East themselves. 

What prompts this sudden interest? 
Zionism, imperialism or communism? 
Perhaps all of them. Another thing 
which is causing suspicion is that almost 
none of the speakers bothered to ask 
why the situation in the Arab world has 
deteriorated in the last few years, and 
none tried to find out the real cause of 
the upheavals. They claim that com- 
munism is now trying to penetrate the 
Arab countries. If this is true, what 
made these countries liable to such pen- 
etration? There is no communism in the 
Arab world. The present phenomena are 
nothing but an expression of bitterness 
caused by injustices and partialities fav- 
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effective measures to stop them. The 
oring Israel to the detriment of Arab 
rights and aspirations. 

Who brought the danger of the so- 
called communist penetration to the 
Middle East? Not the Egyptians or the 
Syrians. The short-sightedness which 
brought communism to the Danube and 
the Elbe may now be paving the way 
for it to the Mediterranean. The inter- 
national champions of hatred and of 
unconditional surrender who exposed 
Western Europe to grave dangers by 
securing the division of Germany—they 
are the same fanatic elements who suc- 
ceeded in dividing Palestine and so 
opened the doors to unrest and instability 
in the Middle East. Now these same 
champions and their supporters are bit- 
ing their fingers and beating their chests 
in fury against possible communist in- 
filtration, and using it as a pretext for 
their infernal designs. 

Why should one expect the commu- 
nists to behave like angels in the face of 
all these temptations? Communists, after 
all, never pretended to believe in gods 
or angels. Why should they be blamed 
if they attempt to exploit their oppo- 
nents’ mistakes and blunders? Is there 
a greater blindness than what has been 
happening in Palestine for the last forty 
years? Or a more malignant stupidity 
than the aggression in Egypt last year? 
Or a more barbarous war than the one 
now waged in Algeria? 

Colonialism has such a long black list 
of accumulated mistakes and misdeeds 
in Asia and Africa that some powers 
should be thankful for still having friends 
and allies in the Middle East. 

Friendship between nations is regu- 
lated by mutual national interests; it is 
not one!sided or unconditional. Friends 
of the Arabs must understand the im- 
portance of their nationalism and aspira- 
tions and realize the danger of disillusion 
and despair. 

To have a clear idea of what is going 
on in the Arab world today, certain 
facts must be known. The Arab world 
is fighting three evils, white traditional 
imperialism, red communist threat and 
black zionist aggression, and is spending 
much time and energy and a great part 
of its resources in doing so. The United 
Nations can help a great deal in this 
matter by stopping France in her atro- 
cious adventure in Algeria, by forcing 
Israel to respect the United Nations 
resolutions safeguarding Arab rights in 
Palestine and by creating a genuine and 
a practical co-existence which will put 
an end to interference and subversion. 

Iraq takes special interest in the Al- 
gerian question. For the last three years 
French forces have been fighting the 
Algerian people, whose only fault is 
their struggle for liberty and indepen- 
dence—trights fully endorsed and upheld 
by the Charter. The acts committed by 
French troops in Algeria are in the 
worst tradition of colonial wars. 

The devastating war there is the main 
cause today of unrest in North Africa, 
a region which needs peace and security 
to develop its economy and resources. 
The peace and security of the whole 
region will be threatened if events are 





_ Situation 


allowed to continue without bold and 
Assembly must take an urgent and un- 
qualified decision to uphold Algeria’s 
right to freedom and independence and 
to open negotiations for a cease-fire. 

If the problem of the one million 
Palestinian Arabs who have been denied 
the right to return to their homes and 
property since the creation of Israel re- 
mains unsolved, there will be no hope 
whatsoever for stability and security in 
the Middle East. 

Those powers which voted ten years 
ago for the partition of Palestine and 
for the creation of Israel were misled. 
They ignored Arab warnings that this 
artificial state, imposed arbitrarily, would 
bring nothing but disaster to the Arabs, 
the Jews and the free world. Today the 
world is reaping the bitter fruit of that 
injustice. 

The Middle East cannot be saved or 
won by guns and dollars, What is really 
needed is justice and fair play, and, 
unless this matter is frankly and coura- 
geously dealt with, the chaotic situation 
will continue toward a terrific explosion. 

It is gratifying to note that the United 
Nations has been increasing its attention 
to the plight of the majority of the 
population of the world, which suffers 
from ignorance, poverty and disease. 
The Technical Assistance Administration 
and the specialized agencies deserve spe- 
cial mention ‘for their efforts, which 
should increase in scope and importance 
to deal with the growing need of man- 
kind. 

Iraq has been doing all it can for 
this purpose: using seventy per cent of 
its oil revenues to modernize and de- 
velop the country and so raise the 
people’s standard of living. This is being 
done with the help and advice of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration and the specialized agen- 
cies and also with the cooperation of 
some friendly and neighborly nations. 
In this field the Baghdad Pact is render- 
ing a good service to its members. 


BULGARIA— 


Miiko TARABANOV 
LTHOUGH certain results were reached 
at the end of last year and at the 
beginning of 1957 in the solution of some 
very acute problems, the international 
remains, generally speaking, 
extremely tense. 

Last autumn the United Nations played 
a beneficial positive role in putting an 
end to the aggression and in preserving 
peace in the Middle East. The United 
Nations can play a positive role in set- 
tling all unresolved international ques- 
tions on which the preservation and con- 
solidation of world peace and the se- 
curity of the peoples depend. 

The cessation of the aggression against 
Egypt did not put an end to the en- 
croachments in the Middle East, partic- 
ularly by United States oil monopolies, 
for, as the prestige and influence of Great 
Britain and France declined in that 
region, the appetite of the United States 
was whetted still further. Because of the 












theory that in the absence of French and 
British influence a power vaccum had 
come into being which the Arab peoples 
could not fill themselves, the Eisenhower 
Doctrine was formulated to fill this 
vacuum with the influence of the armed 
forces of the United States. All the pro 
Arab states that there was no 


vacuum and that, even if there were, they 


tests of the 


could fill it themselves, were of no avail 

Other countries, particularly those al 
ready belonging to the Baghdad Pact and 
NATO, Were made to join this strange doc 
trine, which is dangerous to peace and 
cooperation among peoples and was 
motivated by an imaginary Soviet inter 
ference in the Middle East. A few weeks 
ago, under this doctrine, the most un 
restrained campaign was launched to 
intimidate Syria, which was allegedly a 
menace to neighbors several times big 
ger and more powerful than it is and to 
the Arab countries in close proximity 
to it 

It is high time that an end was put 
to the policy of instigation against and 
intimidation of the Middle Eastern peo 
ples simply because they do not want 
that region again to fall prey to foreign 
interests. It is high time that an end was 
put to the attempts at interference in 
their domestic affairs. The Arab peoples 
must be left alone to settle their do 
mestic affairs by themselves 

The destructive power of atomic and 
nuclear weapons is so great and the 
means of transporting them have so 
much improved that no country, irre- 
spective of its technology and defence 
system, is safe from an atomic or nu 
clear attack. In these circumstances, it is 
perfectly natural that disarmament should 
become the primary question of the time. 
But in the Disarmament Sub-Committee 
the unwillingness and lack of a sincere 
intention on the part of the NATO repre- 
sentatives to go ahead along the road 
to disarmament became perfectly clear. 

The Soviet proposals on disarmament 
are realistic and can serve as a suitable 
starting point for reaching agreement. 
But because objections are being raised 
where there is no room for any and be 
cause control is being turned into a fetish 
against which all efforts for a speedy 
and concrete agreement are crushed, the 
Soviet Union introduced proposals for 
partial disarmament. 

Can there be clearer and more prac- 
tical proposals than these? They also 
have the advantage of laying the begin- 
nings of a lasting agreement 

The possibilities for starting one of the 
most dreadful and destructive nuclear 
exterminations are at hand in case a 
general war breaks out. For this reason, 
it IS imperative, right now, while passions 
are not at a boiling point, that the neces- 
sary measures be taken to put an end 
to the nuclear weapon tests, to ban their 
use, to destroy all stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and atomic weapons, both clean 
and unclean 

Arguments that a_ third 


waged with conventional weapons will be 


world) war 
no less destructive than a war with atomic 
and nuclear weapons obviously are aimed 
at defending the manufacture of atomic 
and nuclear weapons as well as the idea 


of a global war. Bulgaria insists that no 
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war should be waged at all. It supports 
the proposals of the Soviet Union. 

The Foreign Secretary of Great Bri- 
tain’ reproached the Member 
States of the United Nations for voting 
together on all basic questions of inter 
national relations, disarmament included 
But their relationship and unanimity on 
problems 


socialist 


all fundamental international 
are a natural and logical phenomenon. It 
would be strange if they were not unani 
mous on such problems. The dreams of 
those who would like to see the socialist 
countries divided and opposed to one an 
other will never come true. 

Bulgaria has proposed a number of 
measures to improve its relations with its 
neighbors and to establish close coop 
eration in the economic field and in cul 
tural, scientific and technical exchange, 
and considerable progress has been pos 
sible. Bulgaria is ready, too, to partici- 
pate in the conference of the Heads of 
Government of the Balkan countries 
called on the initiative of Romania. 

Ihe Balkan peoples will not again al- 
low the Balkans to become the powder 
keg of Europe. There is no doubt that 
they will find the road to understanding 
and cooperation, the road to peaceful 
co-existence, so that they can devote all 
their energies and all their natural and 
material resources and talents to eco- 
nomic and cultural growth 

Action to restore and further expand 
traditional trade and economic ties 
among the peoples would, to a large ex- 
tent, eliminate the difficulties encountered 
in a number of West European countries 
in finding markets for some of their prod- 
ucts. It would also help to satisfy the 
production capacity of certain branches 
of their industries and would promote 
greater mutual trust. Thus serious con- 
sideration should be given to the op- 
portunities offered by the Soviet pro- 
posal to call a world economic con- 
ference. 

Another question worthy of serious 
consideration is that of promoting cul- 
tural exchange and ties among the peo- 
ples, particularly those with different 
social and political systems. 


JORDAN— 


YusuFr HAIKAI 


TH historic stand of the United Na- 
tions on Suez convinced the smaller 
powers that this great international in- 
stitution remains one of the best instru- 


ments to check aggression, maintain 
peace and uphold international justice. 
Because world public opinion proved so 
irresistible a moral force when Egypt 
became the victim of aggression, it 
prompted many countries to turn with 
renewed faith to the United Nations, 
whose prestige and authority rose higher 
than ever among nations. 

4 general atmosphere of crisis, to- 
gether with much discontent and politi- 
cal instability, is prevailing in the Near 
Fast. A number of outside states are en- 
deavoring to remedy this state of affairs. 
But effective remedies will not be found 
until the real nature of the ills in the 


region is fully understood. For the last 


ten years, all unprejudiced students of 
the local political scene are agreed on 
one thing: that the roots of basic diffi- 
culties in the area stem from the Zionist 
movement and the Israeli policy of ex- 
pansion, unrelentingly pursued at the 
expense of Arabs. 
Over million Arab 
unfortunate victims of the Zionist ag- 


refugees, these 
gression, are still scattered in refugee 
camps, or live destitute lives in Vari 
our Middle East countries or at far- 
away places, in the four corners of the 
world; families which for centuries lived 
in the same cities, villages, or under the 
same roofs are now dispersed—innocent 
victims of events in which they had no 
voice and no control, feel abandoned by 
all. This has been allowed to happen in 
spite of the fact that the same United 
Nations decisions which created Israel 
uphold the natural right of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs to return to their homes. 
These refugees continue to live in degrad- 
ing circumstances on Arab charity and 
on United Nations relief, which amount 
only to about $2 per person a month 
for each refugee. This $2 includes ex- 
penses for health, education, transporta 
tion, shelter, food and the salaries of the 
United Nations relief workers. 


A Tragic Aspect 


One of the tragic sides of this situation 
is that, in reality, these unfortunate 
Palestinian refugees forced to survive on 
charity are not poor; in fact, they own 90 
per cent of the area of Palestine now 
known as Israel. The value of individual- 
ly owned Arab properties in Israel is 
estimated at $12 billion, and in 1947 
these properties were yielding a yearly 
revenue of about $150 million. 

We are told that the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency in Palestine 
is again experiencing financial difficulties 
and intends to discontinue part of its 
services to the Arab refugees. The Gene- 
ral Assembly cannot escape much longer 
the moral responsibilities involved in this 
matter. This Organization would take a 
very practical step by considering 
whether it is not time to set up a com- 
mittee for the custodian of Arab prop- 
erties in Israel, which would administer 
and supervise their maintenance, instead 
of leaving the refugees’ properties to the 
Israelis, who purposely allow them to 
deteriorate. This United Nations com- 
mittee would also collect Arab revenues 
in -Israel and distribute them for the 
benefit of the refugees, until a definite 
settlement of the Palestine problem is 
reached. Homage should be paid here 
to the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations—particularly the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency—for their un- 
tiring efforts to help the refugees to 
fight famine and disease, although all 
these efforts combined do not ensure 
more than a near-starvation level of ex- 
istence to the victims of Zionism. 

There are other reasons for the dan- 
gerous tensions in the Near East. The 
deterioration of the political situation is 
found to be directly linked with the 
pursuits of Israel’s political ambitions. 
Every day Israelis are trying to overrun 
more Arab lands. Israeli leaders are mak- 
ing no secret of their expansionist policy. 
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Only recently, Mr. Ben Gurion declared 
that Israel intends to bring no fewer than 
two million new Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine in the near future. With two 
million more immigrants in Israel, Isra- 
el’s propensity to expand will be greatly 
increased. The Israeli danger is already 
felt by each one of the Arab countries 
in the area. They have endured many 
blows and suffered many losses. The 
United Nations itself has been put to 
great pains in containing repeated Israeli 
aggressions. 

Israel is already armed and continues 
to arm itself with foreign help, out of 
proportion to its defensive needs, and 
has welcomed a foreign military mission 
inimical to the Arabs. This constitutes 
a major threat to the security of the 
Arab states. The situation is steadily 
worsening, which explains why Arab 
leaders are looking for help from any- 
where. 

Facing Political Issues 

Some Western politicians seem to 
think that the Palestine problem can be 
solved through economic measures, But 
the realities of the situation make this 
approach completely inadequate. It can- 
not be stressed enough that the Palestine 
problem is essentially a political problem; 
and no progress will be made until the 
political issues involved are squarely 
faced. Only after a political settlement 
is reached, guaranteeing Arab rights in 
Palestine, will the way be open to suc- 
cessful economic developments. We are 
convinced that some measures, taken 
without delay through the United Na- 
‘tions along the following lines, would 
have a quieting effect: 

First, the implementation of the 
United Nations decisions, which have 
been repeated again and again in the 
last ten years, stipulating the return of 
the refugees to their homes in Palestine 
and compensation for their losses. 
Secondly, the return to the Arabs of the 
territory which Israel unlawfully occupies 
in that part of Palestine that the United 
Nations decided should remain Arab. 
Thirdly, the creation of a United Na- 
tions committee for the custody of Arab 
properties in Israel, which should be 
responsible for their administration and 
maintenance, as well as for the collection 
and distribution of the revenue from 
them for the benefit of their rightful 
owners, the Palestinian refugees. Fourth- 
ly, an end to uncontrolled Jewish im- 
migration to Israel, the present unlimited 
Jewish immigration being the most real 
and immediate danger to the stability of 
the area. Members of this Assembly 
could exercise a stablizing influence in 
this troubled area by removing Jewish 
immigration from national control and 
putting it under international control. 
This new approach would allay some of 
of the deeper fears responsible for the 
rapid deterioraticn of the situation, 

Other political difficulties recently 
arose in the southern part of the Arabian 
peninsula, at Oman and Yemen. Here, 
too, the difficulties developed as a result 
of foreign ambitions to dominate these 
Arab parts of the world. Continued ag- 
gression must be stopped in the south 
of Arabia if political stability is truly 
desired. 
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French policy concerning Morocco and 
Tunisia, which ultimately resulted in 
their independence, was an enlightened 
and wise policy. It prevented unnecessary 
loss of life and much human suffering 
to both sides, and opened the way 
to fruitful cooperation. Unfortunately, 
France has followed a quite different 
course in Algeria, disastrous for all con- 
cerned, and which the friends of France 
are following with a heavy heart and 
Arabs everywhere with consternation and 
anger. France is writing a sad page of 
its history in Algeria. Arabs find it hard 
to pass over in silence the fact that 
about two hundred thousand men, wom- 
en, children and old people have already 
been massacred. We refuse to believe 
that democratic principles and the prin- 
ciples of the Charter are differently in- 
terpreted or applied when the question 
of their application is raised in Europe, 
in Africa or in Asia. Respect for human 
life should be the same everywhere. Last 
year France was given a chance to reach 
a peaceful solution of the problem. It 
was hoped that France would use the 
delay granted to it in finding ways and 
means to achieve these aims. Unfortu- 
nately, France has used the time in 
pouring half a million soldiers, with 
modern arms of all kinds, into Algeria 
and it continues to entertain the false 
hope that ultimately force will crush the 
movements for independence, and that 
torture will kill the spirit of liberation. 

The essential step in reaching a peace- 
ful solution would be for France to aban- 
don the unreal claim that Algeria is an 
integral part of metropolitan France, 
and to recognize the right to indepen- 
dence of the Algerian people. The United 
Nations could play a very useful role 
by ordering a cease-fire, together with 
the withdrawal of French forces, by 
sending a United Nations force to keep 
order, and by appointing a committee to 
supervise free general elections in AI- 
geria, so that the people may decide on 
their political future and form of Gov- 
ernment. 

The point of highest political tension 
has moved to our part of the world, 
and most observers consider the present 
situation dangerous to world peace. This 
is a sad destination and a threatening 
one. But we remain convinced that none 
of our difficulties would be unsurmount- 
able if they were approached in the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter, 
which reaffirms the faith of the Mem- 
bers of this Organization “in fundamen- 
tal human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small.” 


ISRAEL— 
Mrs. GOLDA MEIR 


Re months have seen more and 
more new states admitted to the 
United Nations. Seated in our midst are 
representatives of peoples that have new- 
ly gained their independence and sover- 
eignty. In theory, membership in itself 
guarantees their independence and _ in- 
tegrity, as it does to all Members—in- 











cluding the smallest and the weakest. I 
say “in theory” because neither the 
United Nations’ achievements nor our 
fervent desire for peace should blind us 
to the realities of the world situation. 

Independence and membership in the 
United Nations is not the end—it is the 
beginning. It is the opportunity given to 
a people to build, to develop, create and 
prosper unhampered by foreign rule. All 
of the sovereign states should be permit- 
ted and encouraged to concentrate all 
energy, manpower and economic re- 
sources in fighting poverty, illiteracy, dis- 
ease and desolation. But are these the 
realities of the world? No. The cruel fact 
is that these new countries are born into 
a world bitterly divided, preoccupied by 
a headlong race to increase destructive 
power and distressed by a global tension 
which moves from one region to another 
without losing its acuteness or peril. The 
burden under which we, the young and 
small nations, begin our new life is that 
of armaments and before we can cope 
with the problems of development, we 
are driven by necessity to prepare to de- 
fend what was just gained—our freedom 
and our very being. 

Problems of disarmament, global and 
regional, should have a primary place in 
the work of this session. It is vital that 
we should break the cycle of failure 
which has for so long characterized this 
central problem. Effective progress is de- 
pendent upon the action and agreement 
of a very few, but it is the duty of all of 
us not to remain merely passive onlook- 
ers. These talks must go on until an un- 
derstanding is reached. If all those who 
call for peace mean it, then an agreement 
will be reached, has to be reached. 


A Historic Resolution 


Ten years ago on November 29, 1947, 
the General Assembly passed a historic 
resolution providing for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state. In May 1948 the 
Arab League states launched a war in- 
tended to destroy the new state, They 
failed in their attempt and a few months 
later Israel was admitted to the United 
Nations. Yet to this day these same 
states refuse to accept the Charter as the 
basis of their relation with Israel—a 
fellow Member. This long-standing viola- 
tion of the Charter is a basic factor in 
the unrest and tension in our area. It 
has expressed itself in the illegal con- 
tinuance by these Arab countries of a 
declared state of war, of belligerency, 
blockade and organized acts of hostility. 
It was directly responsible for the crisis 
of last winter which in turn led to United 
Nations intervention. 

The United Nations, which initiated 
Israel’s withdrawal last spring, has itself 
assumed active responsibility for prevent- 
ing belligerent acts at the two points 
where the United Nations Emergency 
Force is deployed. No government of 
peaceful intent or aspiration would wish 
in any way to disturb the status quo 
which now prevails in those two sectors. 
But in the Suez Canal not even this 
limited degree of progress has _ been 
achieved. Its international character in 
fact has been subordinated and obscured 
and the Canal is being operated under an 
illegal system of discrimination. Israeli 
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ships are not permitted to pass through 
the Canal and even ships of other flags 
bound for Israel are detained, cargo and 
crew are examined, and if an Israeli is 
among the crew, he is taken off the 
vessel, interrogated and mishandled and 
kept under arrest for weeks. 

[his discrimination against Israeli ship- 
ping is a flagrant violation of the Secur- 
ity Council decision of 1951 and of the 
six principles adopted by the Security 
Council in October 1956. In its failure 
to meet this challenge to fundamental 
Charter principles, the United Nations 
has not lived up to its responsibilities. 
The apparent passivity of the United 
Nations in the face of Arab political ter- 
rorism and obstruction is unfortunately 
reflected also in the regional activities of 
the United Nations. The ramified boycott 
operations of the Arab League against 
Israel extend into the fields of health, 
education, agriculture, science and eco- 
nomics. In this tireless campaign the 
Arab states seek even to involve the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies despite the fact that their constitu- 
tions expressly or implicitly outlaw every 
form of discrimination, On the economic 
side the Middle East is today the only 
one of the world’s regions without a 
United Nations economic commission. 
The regional office of the World Health 
Organization in Alexandria is inaccessible 
to one of the members of that region. 
The International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
are other examples of bodies whose work 
has likewise been detrimentally affected. 

Great power rivalry has resulted in the 
increased armed strength of those very 
States which openly and repeatedly ex- 
press their intention of attacking and 
destroying Israel. The Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union last week placed 
much emphasis on “the need for and 
advantage of peaceful co-existence be- 
tween states.” Is the massive and unin- 
terrupted flow of weapons of destruction 
into our region, to states that deny the 
right of existence to a neighbor state, 
remotely likely to bring about that de- 
sirable end? This question answers itself 
and we feel entitled to ask Mr. Gromyko 
whether the principle which he has ad 
umbrated for all does not apply also to 
our part of the World. While Egypt and 
Syria are being flooded with arms from 
the Soviet Union, other Arab states, no 
less vigorous in their hostility to Israel. 
are receiving arms from other quarters. 


“Deadly Spiral” 


A deadly spiral is being created with 
these consequences: first, the danger of 
destructive war is increased; secondly, the 
tensions within the region make it the 
focus for even greater tensions from out- 
side, to the detriment of the hard-won 
independence of Middle Eastern states: 
thirdly, a pathetically large proportion 
of the region’s own resources, and of the 
resources available to the region from 
outside, must be devoted to weapons of 
destruction, while the population and 
economies of the region languish in ster- 
ile hardship and backwardness. 

The Middle East is one of the world’s 


underdeveloped areas. National income 
per capita in the Arab countries of the 
region is on the average estimated at a 
little above $100 per year, barely ten 
per cent of that of some of the countries 
of Europe. This expresses itself in such 
very real things as insufficient food con- 
sumption, unhealthy and congested hous- 
ing, primitive sanitary conditions, a high 
incidence of disease and especially of 
those chronic diseases which weaken the 
body, sap the energies and shorten life, 
a high infant mortality rate and a high 
rate of illiteracy. At the same time, 
while in Jordan, Syria, Iraq and Egypt 
expenditures on health and education 
have amounted to between eight per cent 
and 21 per cent of the total budget, 
defence expenditures have ranged from 
19 per cent to 60 per cent of their bud- 
gets. The combined defence expenditures 
in these four countries during the last 
three years, according to their published 
budgets, was $930 million. This includes 
in part arms shipments by foreign powers 
at nominal value only, while the real 
value of these shipments is in some in- 
stances estimated to be several times as 
high. Some of the latest arms shipments 
are not included at all in this figure. The 
real value, therefore, of the resources 
used for armaments and the maintenance 
of armies in these countries during three 
years up to now may be estimated at the 
figure, huge for our area, on one and a 
half to two billion dollars. Imagine what 
such amounts could have meant in eco- 
nomic development and in the expansion 
of health and education 

In Israel, too, the burden of armament 
presses hard. Israel would wish nothing 
better than to use all the resources avail- 
able to it for development and the fruit- 
ful economic absorption of its growing 
population. But in the context of its 
neighbors’ threats and menaces, it has no 
alternative. Since 1948 Israel has _re- 
ceived nearly one million immigrants, 
the great majority of whom are refugees. 
hailing from more than seventy countries 
and from all corners of the world, in- 
cluding nearly 400,000 from the Arabic- 
speaking lands. Its population within nine 
and a half years has increased from 800,- 
000 in the middle of 1948 to almost two 
million now, inclusive of some 200,000 
Arabs living in Israel today. 

The economic and cultural integration 
of these immigrants and of those still to 
come has been regarded by the young 
democracy as its main goal. To achieve 
this, the economic framework has had 
to be widely expanded and production 
doubled and tripled. Large irrigation 
works were constructed to bring water to 
barren areas: hundreds of agricultural 
settlements were established; modern 
factories were built; great new urban 
areas have been developed. Above all, we 
are proud of what has been done with 
people. The great majority who came to 
Israel were either from the postwar 
camps in Germany and Italy or from 
Arab-speaking countries. Broken in body 
and spirit. they came to a country of 
hardship. The desert has given way to 
cotton and wheat; forests and vineyards 
are covering barren hills; and with a 
new dignity and hope the settlers them- 
selves bear witness to the unconquerable 
spirit of free man. 


Refugee Problem 


Why is the Arab refugee problem still 
unsolved? Why are many of these people 
still in camps idling away their lives and 
feeding on misery? Beyond any doubt a 
solution could have been found years ago 
if there had been on the part of these 
same Arab countries a will for a con- 
structive approach. The issue was most 
forcefully summarized by the adviser 
on refugees to the World Council of 
Churches in his report of May 1957. 
Pointing out that there were three classic 
solutions to the refugee problem in the 
Middle East, the solutions of repatriation, 
emigration and integration, he recalled 
that repatriation has never yet proven 
to be a solution to any modern refugee 
problem. Both on grounds of historical 
experience and of practicability, the re- 
patriation of the Arab refugees to Israel 
was, he concluded, “physically and po- 
liticially impossible.” As to the second 
solution, it had become manifest that the 
possibilities of emigration out of the 
Arab lands for Arab refugees were in 
fact sharply limited. 

The representative of Saudi Arabia 
has pleaded for understanding for Arab 
nationalism, for the desire of the Arab 
people to live in freedom and independ- 
ence. It was his thought that the Assem- 
bly accept the doctrine that there is one 
and only one people in the world chosen 
to be denied that simple inherent right to 
be free, sovereign and independent. Since, 
unfortunately, it had happened that that 
people had in the meantime achieved 
independence, it was for the United Na- 
tions itself to liquidate it. With a mag- 
nanimity worthy of high praise, the dele- 
gate of Saudi Arabia notified this Assem- 
bly that “it becomes clear that we do not 
propose to throw the Jews into the sea.” 
Does even he really believe that the 120,- 
000 Jews who, within little more than a 
year, streamed destitute and terrorized 
from Iraq into Israel should or could be 
repatriated to Iraq? Or, similarly, with 
thousands upon thousands from Egypt or 
from the other Arab countries? Or that 
the survivors of the nazi slaughter could 
return to lands which are filled with 
tragic memories? Israel has said to these 
refugees: these are our brothers. Today 
they are a part of the living and growing 
fabric of our life. 


Let the Arab nations also for their 
part, with their vast territories and possi- 
bilities of development and with the 
funds already available from United Na- 
tions and other sources, let them, who at 
the very least are not without blame for 
what has happened, say to their refugees: 
these are our brethren and we shall take 
them in. Let them cease to play politics 
with human misery and this grievous 
problem is solved. 


With regard to the fiction about our 
expansionism, the only area in the Mid- 
dle East that is in danger of Israel’s 
expansionism is the vast desert within 
the territory of Israel itself. We have 
already gone into that desert. We intend 
to go more and more deeply into it with 
irrigation, agricultural implements, indus- 
trial enterprises and means of communi- 
cation. We intend to make out of that 
desert what it was once in history—a 
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very fruitful section of Israel in which 
many people can live and be happy. 

The representative of Jordan suggests 
disregard for the most elementary right 
of every sovereign state to conduct its in- 
ternal affairs. Immigration is a_ purely 
internal affair. Israel alone will make 
decisions upon this question. Its policy 
is well known. The establishment of 
Israel is based on this very principle— 
that the doors of Israel remain open for- 
ever to any and every Jew who wishes 
or must come to its shores. Not only is 
there no danger from this immigration 
to Israel to any of our neighbors, but, 
on the contrary, as has been proven in 
the last ten years, the incoming of these 
people has helped in the development of 
the country and eventually will also serve 
as an example for the development of 
our neighboring countries. 

Israel has, through the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, addressed to Egypt and to Syria 
within the past six months the question 
as to whether they were prepared to re- 
nounce their claim to the maintenance 
of a state of war with Israel—surely a 
legitimate question when addressed to a 
Member State. The Secretary-General 
has received no reply from either coun- 
try. Our position remains unchanged. 
Israel seeks peace above all. It remains 
ever ready to defend itself, if attacked, 
but it has never had and has not now 
any aggressive intentions or designs 
against the independence or integrity of 
any of its neighbors. The essential need 
for our area is the conclusion of peace 
treaties placing the relationship between 
neighboring states on a permanently nor- 
mal footing. If the Arabs are not ready 
for this, I reiterate our statement at the 
ninth session of the General Assembly: 
“.. . as a preliminary or transitory stage 
toward this end’”—toward a peace settle- 
ment—“it might be useful to conclude 
agreements committing the parties to 
policies of non-aggression and pacific 
settlement. Such agreements would in- 
clude undertakings to respect each other's 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence, to refrain from all hostile acts of a 
military, economic or political character, 
and to settle all existing and future differ- 
ences by pacific means.” 

To the Arab states I make a solemn 
appeal: Israel is approaching her tenth 
anniversary. You did not want it to be 
born. You fought against the decision in 
the United Nations. You then attacked 
us by military force. We have all wit- 
nessed sorrow, destruction and the spill- 
ing of blood. Yet Israel is here, growing, 
and progressing. It has gained many 
friends and their number is steadily in- 
creasing. We are an old tenacious people, 
not easily destroyed. Like you, the Arab 
countries, we have regained our national 
independence and, as with you, nothing 
will cause us to give it up. We are here 
to stay. History has decreed that the 
Middle East consists of an independent 
Israel and independent Arab states. This 
verdict will never be reversed. 

In the light of these facts, what is the 
use or realism or the justice of policies 
and attitudes based on the fiction that 
Israel is not there, or will somehow dis- 
appear? Would it not be better for all to 
build a future for the Middle East based 
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on cooperation? Israel will exist and 
flourish even without peace, but surely a 
future of peace would be better both for 
Israel and for her neighbors. The Arab 
world with its ten sovereignties and three 
million sauare miles can well afford to 
accommodate itself to peaceful coopera- 
tion with Israel. The deserts of the Mid- 
dle East are in need of water, not 
bombers. Tens of millions are craving 
for the means to live and not for the 
implements of death. I ask all of you— 
old and new Members—use your influ- 
ence not to deepen the abyss of misun- 
derstanding, but to bridge it. 


SYRIA— 
SALAH EL-DiIN  BiTaR 


UR Assembly is called upon to debate 
the disarmament problem, which has 
been dealt with by the Disarmament 
Commission for several years and still 
remains unsolved. Concrete proposals 
made before the General Assembly to the 
effect that the public should be kept in- 
formed of the proceedings of the Sub- 
Committee on Disarmament might con- 
stitute a new method which the United 
Nations would be well-advised to adopt. 
Among the felicitous developments 
which should be mentioned is the admis- 
sion of new Members, putting the Organi- 
zation in a position to reflect more faith- 
fully the realities of the world situation. 
Similarly, important measures such as 
the creation of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, organized last year for 
the utilization of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes, have strengthened interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Among the factors we should like to 
note particularly is the rebirth of Asia 
and the awakening of Africa. Over the 
past decade almost 600 million beings in 
Africa and Asia have been liberated from 
the foreign yoke. Their delegations are 
sitting amongst us in this Assembly today 
and participate usefully in its activities. 
Particular importance should be attached 
to the economic and social development 
of underdeveloped regions in Asia and 
Africa. 

This development was crowned by the 
Bandung Conference which constitutes a 
turning point in the history of the peop- 
ples of Asia and Africa. 

The movement of liberation and de- 
velopment in the Arab countries has been 
the fundamental factor in the liberation 
movement and development of Western 
Asia and Northern Africa. Nationalism 
in the Arab countries is a liberating and 
constructive nationalism, similar to the 
nationalism which developed in other 
regions in Asia and Africa. This nation- 
alism is based on the fundamental fact 
that the Arab nation is one and in- 
divisible, that it possesses the same lan- 
guage, the same culture and a common 
historical past; identical conditions of life 
prevail in all the Arab countries and the 
people are imbued with the same ideals 
and aspirations. Moreover, the Arab 
homeland is geographically continuous 
and well-defined. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Arab 
nation is one, it nevertheless has been 








dismembered, particularly during the last 
century, by the colonial powers which 
transformed it into a number of politico- 
economic entities in order to divide avid- 
ly the booty of their conquests. 

Some of these entities have lately re- 
gained their freedom as sovereign Arab 
states. Syria is one of them. Syria, by the 
convictions and will of its people, and 
the stipulations of its Constitution, forms 
an integral part of the Arab homeland. 

These objectives consist primarily of 
liberating Arab countries from foreign 
domination. Such a struggle for libera- 
tion conforms with the right of peoples 
for self-determination; a right recognized 
by the United Nations Charter. It fol- 
lows obviously that we stand firmly for 
the liberation of Algeria, Oman, the Brit- 
ish Protectorates in the Arabian pen- 
insula, and every other Arab territory 
now occupied by, or subjected to, foreign 
domination. 

The problem of unity is not restricted 
to the Arabs alone. It is also the problem 
of Germany, Korea, Ireland and Viet- 
nam. It is with great surprise that we 
hear Arab nationalism being qualified as 
imperialistic and expansionist. The fact 
that the Arabs struggle only to form one 
collectivity reflecting the fundamental 
unity of the Arab nation, in full con- 
formity with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, renders such an accusa- 
tion null and void. It seems that Mr. 
Dulles, the United States Secretary of 
State, was referring to this fact when he 
spoke of “extreme nationalistic ambitions 
in the Arab countries.” 

We know that the way to our national 
union is strewn with great external diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless, the Arab states 
have taken positive steps in the right 
direction. This they did by establishing 
the Arab League, and by concluding 
among themselves a number of economic, 
financial, cultural, security and other 
agreements. 


Progressive Arab Society 


Another basic objective of Arab na- 
tionalism is to achieve a developed and 
progressive Arab society through eco- 
nomic, cultural and social development. 
We realize that development, in and of 
itself, calls for peace and international 
cooperation. The efforts and treasures 
now sacrificed for the purposes of de- 
fence or war can find a better object in 
development than in armament. The cold 
war with its manifestations of tension, 
fear and rearmament, while endangering 
the security of nations, likewise acts as a 
hindrance to their development. 

We do not believe in that aid which is 
extended by a nation as a means of fos- 
tering the policy of the donor and infiu- 
encing the policy of the beneficiary. In 
the particular circumstances in which 
Syria finds itself, it chose not to take 
aid from any one nation. Our efforts, as 
the representatives are aware, have been 
directed to ensure that needed economic 
aid comes through the United Nations 
and under its auspices and direction. We 
have strongly supported, and continue to 
support, the International Development 
Fund and the line of action it indicates. 

Moreover, the world situation surely 









calls for economic cooperation freely ac 
cepted and executed. The fact that the 
Middle East is a region rich in oil and 
other resources which find their outlets 
mainly in Western markets renders this 
cooperation even more necessary. How- 
ever, these economic interests, such as 
those resulting from the need for oil, lose 
their validity whenever they are used as 
pretexts for foreign interfer 

reats and pressure 
nternational policy of Syria is 
based on the concept of wide coopera 
This policy aims 
lignment with any of the camps 
or blocs of powers, Our neutrality is posi 


tion with all nations 


if non 


tive: it leads us to follow world events 
ind developments with great attention 
ind to examine them and judge them 
with objectivity 

In the world of today, colonialism in 
its old form is on the wane but by no 
means dead. It is manifesting itself in 
this part of the world through the colo 
nial domination imposed by war and 
by foreign occupation pure and simple 
Such is the case in Algeria and in the 
southern part of the Arabian peninsula 
There is also the foreign interference, 
pressure, threats and acts of aggression, 
direct or indirect, which are committed 
by certain great powers in order to im- 
pose a definite policy on Syria and other 
Arab states. It is in this context that we 
should understand the nature and the 
aims of the Franco-Anglo-Zionist aggres 
sion which was perpetrated last year 
against Fgypt 

In fact, such a policy considers the 
Arab states as a sphere of influence re 
served for certain great powers. With 
this aim the powers in question seek to 
ensure what they call “stability” in this 
region of the world. This 
“stability,” opposed to natural evolution, 
necessitates foreign intervention and ex- 
plains the character of the means em 
ployed to this end 


so-called 


\ fundamental element in this colonial- 
ist policy in the Middle East is to sup- 
port and to be supported by the world 
Zionist movement. Zionism was estab- 
lished with the British Mandate over 
Palestine The association between 
colonialism and Zionism was proved last 
year during the tripartite aggression on 
Fgypt. 
today the plans. of 
colonialism and is being used as a point 
of departure for a new enterprise of im- 
perialistic expansion in this part of the 
world. The presence of one million Arab 
refugees expelled from their homes is 


Israel serves 


a direct consequence of the creation of 
Israel and of its expansionist policy. 

It is true that certain powers which 
support Israel are contributing to the aid 
which is furnished to the Arab refu- 
gees under the auspices of the United 
Nations. We should not lose sight, how 
ever, of the enormous assistance show 
ered on Israel at the same time, which 
permits her to defy the resolutions of 
the United Nations and to maintain the 
flow of Zionist immigration, thus pet 
petuating and aggravating the problem 
of Arab refugees. 

In this connection the United States 
constitutes the principal centre of Zionist 


activity in the world and the most im 
portant source of aid furnished to Israel. 
To judge by the statement which Mr. 
Dulles, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, made before the Assem- 
bly on the situation in the Middle East, 
a grave situation is said to prevail in 
that part of the world, we are told, from 
Soviet penetration, Mr. Dulles accused 
Syria of being the instrument of this 
penetration. He went out of his way to 
emphasize that the abnormal concentra- 
tion in Syria of Soviet weapons con- 
stituted an increasing military threat to 
neighboring countries, Arab and others, 
as Well as for the free world at large. 
These declarations are in line with 
the press campaign directed against Syria 
and accompanied by other more serious 
activities, for which the United States is 
largely responsible. However, Mr. Dulles 
omitted to tell us of foreign interference 
in the internal affairs of Syria, which 
has taken the form of subversive activi 
ties, some of which have been uncovered 
and referred to competent tribunals, An- 
other affair of the same nature has re- 
cently been disclosed, and it is today 
the subject of judicial proceedings. As a 
result of this incident, my Government 
felt constrained to request the recall of 
three American diplomats from Syrian 
territory who had been directly im- 


plicated. 
Provocative Acts 


Mr. Dulles has equally omitted speak- 
ing of economic, financial, political and 
military pressures used against Syria to 
try to make it accept political subordina- 
tion to the United States. He likewise 
avoided any discussion of the acts of 
provocation, military demonstrations, 
massing of troops on our frontiers and 
threats proffered against Syria, and 
deliberately overlooked any mention of 
the jubilation with which the enormous 
quantities of weapons of the Western 
bloc are every day welcomed by the 
Israelis. These weapons constitute not 
only a danger for Syria and the other 
Arab states, but they have been utilized 
by Israel. This is the reason why Syria 
found itself compelled to acquire weapons 
in order to secure its own defence. As 
we see it, these weapons spell no danger 
for Syria’s neighbors, They spell, in par- 
ticular, no danger to Turkey, toward 
whom we have no aggressive intentions. 
We would have wished that Mr. Dulles 
had not used this rostrum to repeat his 
unjust and unjustified attacks against 
Syria. 

Apart from the difficulties stemming 
from the activities already mentioned, we 
have likewise been accused of being a 
participant in the cold war. It seems to 
us that this is the result of an insidious 
propaganda designed to conceal from 
world public opinion the true character 
of the conflict which, in the Middle East, 
pits the colonial Zionist camp against 
the one of Arab emancipation. 

Syria, a country which has been re- 
cently liberated and whose population 
and territory are relatively small, should 
be left in a position to exercise the at- 
tributes of its independence and to real- 
ize its development. We will not be satis- 


fied with a fictitious independence, which 
would oblige us to follow the will of 
certain great powers, giving in to the 
wishes of world Zionism, colonialism, 
and of those who support Zionism and 
colonialism. 

Unfortunately, it seems that certain 
great powers do not share our point of 
view on this subject. They try continual- 
ly to make us accept alliances and doc- 
trines and views which would oblige us 
to depart from the policy of non-align- 
ment, to which we have subscribed after 
mature reflection 

The United States, more than any 
other power, seems to be becoming the 
principal actor in the Middle Eastern 
scene. Its strategic and economic interests 
seem gradually to be overtaking those of 
the European powers that have tradi 
tionally dominated this region The 
policy now being pursued by the United 
States in the Middle East does not con- 
sist simply in assisting indirectly the ob- 
jectives of colonialism and Zionism, but 
also in filling the so-called vacuum left 
by the decline of influence of these Eu- 
ropean powers. 

Under these conditions, the method 
employed by the United States increas- 
ingly tends to resemble more and more 
rather strategically the methods previous- 
ly used by others. 

In regard to Algeria, once more on 
the agenda of the Assembly, the existing 
conflict there has assumed the propor- 
tions of a real war. The French atrocities 
committed daily in Algeria and the sacri- 
fice in human life and material posses- 
sions by the Algerians make it more 
necessary than ever to seek a rapid and 
just solution to this problem under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

The repercussions which the Algerian 
war engender in the neighboring coun- 
tries of Tunisia and Morocco make the 
participation of these two countries in 
the settlement of this conflict essential. 
In effect, the massive influx of Algerian 
refugees into Tunisia and Morocco, as 
well as the grave incidents that have 
taken place on the frontiers of these two 
countries, renders the Franco-Algerian 
conflict a North African problem. 

As far as Palestine is concerned, the 
resolutions adopted by the United Na- 
tions on this subject have remained a 
dead letter, owing to the fact that Israel 
has been unwilling to take them into ac- 
count. It is necessary to find a fair and 
just solution of this problem which 
would resume examination of the Pales- 
tine question from its origins. 

Syria is also seriously preoccupied 
with the question of Cyprus. The fate of 
this island touches us very closely be- 
cause of its geographic proximity to Syria 
and the historic relations which bind 
us to the people of the island. On the 
other hand, the use of Cyprus as a base 
for military action against the Arab 
countries is a possible danger, which ef- 
fectively materialized during the aggres- 
sion against Egypt. 

We believe that the only solution to 
this problem is to allow the Cypriotes to 
exercise their supreme right of  self- 
determination. We consider that such a 
solution should also include the demili- 
tarization of this island. 
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An abnormal situation has also been 
created by British aggression in Yemen, 
impinging on the territorial integrity of 
this country, Let us remember, on this 
occasion, the events which have taken 
place recently in another part of the 
Arabian peninsula, following the inter- 
vention of British armed forces in the 
Imamate of Oman. These events, unfortu- 
nately, have not been the subject of 
sufficient examination on the part of 
the Security Council. 

I should like also to call the attention 
of this Assembly to the question of West 
Irian, and to the necessity of resuming 
the negotiations between Indonesia and 
the Netherlands with a view to reintegrat- 
ing this territory with the rest of In- 
donesia. 

Syria is firmly attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. My country is no less attached to 
its independence. In conformity with the 
principles of the Charter, Syria is op 
posed, and will oppose by all the means 
at its disposal, any foreign interference 
in its internal affairs, just as it is resolute- 
ly determined not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries. 

In accordance with this policy, we are 
happy to welcome the fleet of any power 
which wishes to pay us a friendly visit, 
but we do not like to be threatened by 
a Sixth Fleet patrolling within sight of 
our coast. 

Nor do we like concentrations of 
troops on our frontiers, whether in the 
north or in the south, which are designed 
to intimidate us. 

It has not been a long time since Syria 
was liberated, and yet we were able 
during the last decade to double our in- 
dustrial production, to increase our agri- 
cultural production by sixty per cent 
and to realize an increase in national rev- 
enue of about eight per cent per year. 
Our educational services during this pe- 
riod have quadrupled. Our social and 
health services have more than doubled. 


GUATEMALA— 
EMILIO ARENALES CATALAN 


HANA and the Federation of Malaya 
Fare further symbols of two phenom- 
ena characteristic of the twentieth cen- 
tury: first, the formation and integration 
of peoples; and secondly, the need for a 


self-imposed limitation of sovereignty 
through membership in_ international 
organizations, representing this human 


requirement of interdependence, subject 
to respect for freedom and the right of 
peoples to self-determination. Guatemala, 
traditionally devoted to the liberation of 
subject peoples, is particularly gratified 
by the establishment of these new states 
and their admission to the United Na- 
tions. We again hope that this historical 
process will take its course rapidly and 
peacefully in the case of another 125 
million people who inhabit an area 
several times larger than Europe but 
who do not yet fully enjoy the right of 
self-government. 

Recently a change of government took 
place in Guatemala. We must reassure 
the international community that the 
foreign policy of the present Government 
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of Guatemala is unchanged and that our 
delegation at this session will continue 
to follow the same course as in the past, 
thus reflecting the continuity of our coun- 
try’s constitutional life and its inherent 
political stability. 


Sacred Duty 


The General Assembly has entrusted 
us with a sacred duty by electing us to 
membership in the Trusteeship Council 
and the Committee on Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. Our record as a member 
of those bodies is illustrated by our votes 
and the positions we have taken and by 
the untiring devotion which we dedicated 
to our task. Member States can rest as- 
sured that our anti-colonial policy will 
remain unchanged. A colonial problem 
for many decades has beset the people 
of Guatemala: our claim to that part 
of Guatemala called Belize which, un- 
der the name of British Honduras, re- 
mains under the occupation of the 
United Kingdom, by no other right than 
that of might, and in a way which, even 
if jt does not yet perturb the world, 
is at variance with justice, prejudices the 
development of my country and infringes 
upon its sovereignty. No Guatemalan 
will ever rest in his efforts to solve this 
problem, which equally affects the peo- 
ple of Belize and their advancement. 

Guatemala shares the deep concern 
of friendly governments about the danger 
of the atomic explosions to mankind 
and future’ generations. Guatemala 
shares the feelings which have been ex- 
pressed along these lines by the Head of 
the Catholic Church and by a large 
number of scientific and humanitarian 
organizations. We have already expressed 
our concern in the Trusteeship Council. 
We are also alive to the arguments ad- 
vanced by other friendly governments 
placed in the difficult and serious posi- 
tion of assuming primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. In accordance with 
these principles and in a spirit of im- 
partiality, we shall approach the specific 
procedural problems that this question 
will raise at this Assembly. Guatemala 
has followed with interest the national 
and international efforts in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. It was particularly 
gratifying for my Government to have 
contributed this year to the establish- 
ment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and to have been the 
first country to ratify its Statute. The 
way in which my country welcomed 
President Eisenhower's initiative and our 
continuous efforts throughout the stages 
leading to the realization of his idea 
were recognized last week by the elec- 
tion of Guatemala, as well as three other 
Latin American countries, to the Board 
of Governors of the new Agency. 

The problem of the Middle East con- 
tinues to be a source of international 
tension. We are all aware that in the un- 
ceasing efforts to maintain world peace, 
however relative that might be, the 
greatest danger in an atmosphere charged 
with tension would be to contribute, by 
commission or omission, to increased 
tension in areas where friction is greatest. 
There can be no doubt that the Middle 
East, with its historical and emotional 








conflicts, is one of these critical areas. 

Last year, when, after great difficulty, 
the most serious symptoms and aspects 
of the Egyptian question began to dis- 
appear, we pointed out that any dis- 
equilibrium in this region would produce 
greater disequilibrium. We warned that 
the price of independence or survival 
might be to compromise this independ- 
ence and freedom of peoples in other 
ways. We were referring to the prepara- 
tions that a certain country in that region 
began to make with the help of countries 
outside the area but indirectly or directly 
interested. We reminded the United Na- 
tions at that time that in such interna- 
tional situations any action taken in the 
Middle East might provoke actions and 
reactions that not only could endanger 
world peace and, therefore, the peace of 
the region, but also, even if things did not 
come to such a pass, could seriously 
jeopardize the independence and freedom 
that those very peoples were trying to 
defend and the very interests that other 
nations were trying to protect. Such is 
the inevitable destiny of those regions 
which are at the crossroads of world 
politics. We are justified in renewing our 
appeal to all the parties concerned to 
refrain from any actions likely to con- 
tribute to an outbreak of or to prepara- 
tions for open hostilities in the Mid- 
dle East. 

A second fundamental problem persists 
in the Middle East, no longer only a 
matter of producing friction between two 
or more great international political or 
economic interests. This concerns rela- 
tions between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries. It might be up to us, the small 
countries, to point out to the Arab na- 
tions, as friends, that we continue to be- 
lieve in the inevitability of their recogni- 
tion of Israel’s existence as an unalter- 
able historical fact and as a necessary 
step to promote the welfare and prestige 
of the region. We should ask Israel, also 
as a friend, to show understanding of the 
feelings of the Arab nations and recog- 
nize the primary interests of the Semitic 
peoples of the region over and above 
any extra-regional interests. 

We reaffirm these principles with all 
due respect, convinced that a recapitula- 
tion of what we feel to be just could 
never be offensive, and that our ideas 
on the matter will always be received in 
the right spirit both by Israel, in whose 
establishment my country played a part, 
and by the Arab countries with which 
we maintain the most cordial relations. 

With regard to the _ international 
jurisdiction of human rights, an idea sup- 
ported by Uruguay and Costa Rica, we 
have expressed the deep sympathy with 
which the people and Government of 
Guatemala view this proposal. We have 
not yet reached any conclusions con- 
cerning the legal basis of the proposal 
which seems to imply that compulsory 
international jurisdiction is derived di- 
rectly from the United Nations Charter. 
The acceptance of an idea of this kind 
by certain states would require prior 
action by their respective parliaments. 
The ethical and deeply humanitarian 
nature of the idea cannot but arouse the 
goodwill of Members of this Organ zation 











and induce them to study the proposal 
very thoroughly 

In the economic field, Guatemala reso- 
lutely supports any steps to promote the 
economic advancement or raise the levels 
of living of peoples in the underdeveloped 
countries, accompanied by a policy of 
social justice and without infringing the 
national sovereignty and the political and 
economic independence of nations. With- 
in this framework Guatemala welcomes 
the idea that the General Assembly could 
adopt a Declaration of Economic Rights, 
in the same way as the American coun 
tries at Chapultepec and at Buenos Aires 
took steps to define the principles that 
should govern their economic relations 
Our continued support of the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De 
velopment, which we hope, will eventu 
ally become a reality, is in line with this 
policy. Guatemala reaffirms its faith in 
the Charter but also reaffirms and claims 
for its people, as a basic condition for its 
participation, recognition and respect for 
the legal equality of states 


TUNISIA— 
Bant LADGHAM 


Tt obligation to respect and imple- 

ment the fundamental purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations is not questioned formally by 
any Members of this Organization; but 
all states do not have the same determi- 
nation to comply with this obligation. If, 
on its part, our Assembly has correctly 
taken a stand in support of the discus- 
sion of all important matters, despite the 
objection of certain Members which gave 
a unilateral and, in our opinion, er- 
roneous interpretation of the provisions 
of Article 2 (7) it finds it difficult at 
times to discharge its duties satisfactorily. 
At other times the Assembly's recom- 
mendations are not carried out by certain 
Members when their interests or prestige 
are at stake. Thus, we see a situation in 
which there are distortions of the true 
meaning of the Charter, and conflicts 
degenerate into deadly wars. 

One of the main problems of our time 
is that of the destiny of nations and 
peoples which are, in different degrees, 
subject to foreign domination. The will 
to power and hegemony on the part of 
certain powers is well known and _ is 
unanimously regretted and deplored. Why 
is it unequally condemned except on the 
basis of the fact that there is inequality 
of man? This problem has now entered 
the critical stage, It tends, in its various 
aspects and different formulations. to 
monopolize the activity of most of the 
branches of our Organization. It is only 
by serious and constant effort that we 
can eliminate the causes of this problem. 
An imperative and urgent duty makes it 
incumbent upon us to seek solutions im- 
mediately of the existing conflicts and to 
prevent their extension 

By the proportions which it is assum 
ing—the scale of military means which 
are brought into the picture, the increas- 
ing human losses, the ever-widening 
destruction—the conflict in Algeria can- 
not be considered a transitional difficulty, 


nor can it be brought down to the level 
of a domestic quarrel with regard to 
which the United Nations would have 
no obligation to fulfil, The ravages of the 
Algerian war affect two peoples, un 
equal in power but equal in pride of 
their past and their traditions, and who, 
through the vicissitudes of a colonial 
status based on the fortunes of war, have 
nevertheless learned to know one an- 
other and to respect one another. The 
effort to bring about the spiritual as- 
similation of Algeria could not but lead 
to a growing national consciousness, a 
consciousness imbued with the liberal and 
democratic spirit which characterizes the 
radiant humanism of France. 

The bloodshed which continues in Al- 
geria and which has continued for the 
past three years constitutes one of the 
most poignant tragedies of contemporary 
history, certainly the most serious from 
the point of view of its repercussions and 
implications, after the wars in Korea and 
Indochina 

The concept of Algeria as an integral 
part of the French Republic stems from 
an astounding misunderstanding not only 
of the evolution of Algeria, but even of 
a misunderstanding of the permanent and 
lasting interest of France. How can we 
fail to be truly disappointed when we 
See a great nation, which has already 
led several Member States of this As- 
sembly to independence, remain obstinate 
in this dangerous impasse, thus changing 
the historical trend which won it the 
recognition and gratitude of the liberated 
peoples as well as the esteem and ad- 
miration of other nations? All the prob- 
lems which are pending between Tunisia 
and France are affected by this situation. 
And this is true, inter alia, of military 
problems. Tunisia, an independent and 
soverign state, is still in part occupied 
by French troops. An agreement to 
change this situation has been carried 
out far too slowly, and very often 
checked by frontier incidents which oc- 
cur due to the continuing flow of Al- 
gerian refugees, including a large number 
of women and children. The flight of 
these refugees to Tunisia is a pretext for 
continual incursions across the border, 
incursions of French troops in Algeria; it 
is a pretext for bombing by French air- 
craft of Tunisian territory. No day passes 
without our having to list casualties and 
mourn them. 

We are more than ever convinced that 
the Algerian problem will not be resolved 
by force nor by the granting of reforms, 
and that negotiations are necessary— 
negotiations carried out in a spirit of 
liberty, justice and mutual respect. 


A New Opportunity 


The Idea of a Franco-North African 
conference has been launched. The Presi- 
dent of the Tunisian Republic, Mr. Habib 
Bourguiba, declared that this would be 
a new opportunity to force the hand of 
destiny and to attain peace by negotia- 
tion, We must seize this chance and 
ensure every guarantee of success. 

My Government is prepared to act in 
this context and if the different parties 
agree we are prepared to have a com- 


mon approach to a formula which might 
develop friendly ties—ties of free co 
operation between France and the free 
countries of North Africa. A year ago 


so realistic an approach would have been 


inconceivable. Today the idea seems to 
be seriously envisaged not only by those 
who are politically responsible but also 
by a large part of public opinion in 
North Africa. In fostering the attainment 
of a constructive settlement along these 
lines, all Member States will have con- 
tributed to the solution of the thorniest 
problems of our time and we would 
have served the cause of peace. 

The attitude of my Government ts in 
accordance with the spirit of the uni- 
versality of the Charter and in line with 
the principles of the Charter. We will 
continue to be inspired by the same prin- 
ciples with regard to similar problems 
such as that of Hungary, Cyprus and 
others. My Government is imbued with 
the same spirit of cooperation and 
actuated by the same desire to promote 
peaceful settlement in all matters affect- 
ing international peace and security. We 
share the concern voiced by all Member 
States at the threat of an eventual re- 
course to a nuclear war. Great and small 
nations, whether or not they produce 
fissionable materials, live at present in 
a state of uncertainty and fear. There are 
encouraging signs to be found in the re- 
cent evolution of the disarmament talks. 
For these talks to lead to a happy con- 
clusion, the discussions should be re- 
sumed in an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence. 


LEBANON— 
CHARLES MALIK 


‘Tue Prime Minister of Canada ex- 

pressed the hope that this session 
would merit the title of “the Disarma- 
ment Assembly.” This is a worthy hope, 
for the breathless arms race into which 
the world is plunged, and therefore the 
problem of disarmament, are the crux 
of the question of peace. 

The climate of frustration and dread 
which failure in this field spreads 
throughout the world affects us all. A 
nuclear holocaust would pulverize big 
and small alike. 

We are all radically implicated in this 
question and each must do his little 
bit in at least sharing the responsibility 
of thinking about it. 

In their wistful moments the two ma- 
jor powers reach the same sense of 
futility about disarmament. Nothing is 
more striking in the literature of this 
subject than that both sides express the 
same thoughts throughout, often in the 
same language. 

Both disclaim any intention of rearm- 
ing for aggressive war. Both say they 
are rearming only for defence. Both 
emphasize that they most certainly want 
to disarm. Both say that agreement on 
disarmament would be possible if only 
the other side were more reasonable and 
less selfish. Each says it took a step, but 
that the other took no step or took the 
wrong step. Both seem to be speaking of 
“partial steps in the field of disarma- 
ment” or of “a partial or first-stage 
agreement.” Both seem to be coming 
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closer together on the question of test- 
ing. Both seem to be coming closer to- 
gether on the question of aerial photo- 
graphy. Both recognize the decisive dan- 
ger of surprise attack. Both say they are 
sacrificing and taking risks in putting 
forward their proposals. Both want con- 
trol provided it be “real and practicable.” 
Both say that any disarmament that has 
occurred has been voluntary and uni- 
lateral on their part. Both accuse each 
other of engaging in propaganda and of 
not really wanting to come to grips with 
this problem. Both appeal to the United 
Nations to put “the weight of its in- 
fluence” behind this matter. Both stress 
the question of distrust. Finally, both 
say that the quest of disarmament must 
go on whatever the disappointments and 
difficulties. 

Is this striking similarity of thought 
and even of expression accidental? It 
could be, but the more probable ex- 
planation is to be sought in the pos- 
sibility that both sides are endeavoring 
to give expression to the same underlying 
reality. In the field of arms and disarma- 
ment one is dealing with certain basic 
truths as to war and defence that are 
to a large extent independent of ideol- 
ogy, form of government and _ social 
system. 


HE system of these truths is the 

calculus of disarmament. This phrase 
does not mean a systematic array of 
Statistics on armies, arms and arma- 
ments, and on their relative capabilities 
and possible development. The calculus 
of disarmament is the clear enunciation 
of the fundamental principles which de- 
termine every real international effort 
to find an honest system of disarmament. 
If this system is true in its content and 
rigorous in its formulation, then many 
practical results may be deduced from it. 
These deductions belong more to the 
work of the First Committee when it ex- 
amines disarmament. This delegation will 
Participate in the appraisal of the pro- 
posals put forward by the Soviet Union, 
India, Japan, the United States and 
others in the light of this calculus. 


Fundamental Convictions 


Trust is not a matter of words or 
even of general conduct, »ut of funda- 
mental convictions. No matter how pleas- 
ant your words and actions, a man can- 
not trust you if he knows that you hold 
radically negative views about his be- 
ing. He has no assurance that by your 
pleasantness you are not merely biding 
your time to destroy him. 

Trust is a function of ideology. When 
your idea of history, of society, of 
government, of law, of man, of truth, 
of the good life, and of ultimate things 
is diametrically opposed to another’s, 
you may “co-exist” side by side, but 
how can this co-existence be called 
“peaceful” in a world that has so magic- 
ally shrunk? 

“Peaceful co-existence” means an 
agreement not to attack one another from 
without. But supposing one subverts the 
other or both subvert each other from 
within, where then is this “peaceful co- 
existence”? Is it not rather a warring 
co-existence? And what if one, precisely 
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by his ideas of man and man’s freedom, 
lays himself more open to subversion 
from within? Would not then the doc- 
trine of peaceful co-existence put him at 
a great disadvantage? And while this 
disadvantage cannot and should not be 
overcome by war, is it not clear that 
the only way to meet it is by strengthen- 
ing oneself in every way possible, in- 
cluding rearmament, against subversion? 

There must then be some equality— 
not only in arms and armaments, not 
only in the form, let us say, of the 
atomic stalemate—but some equality in 
the openness or closedness to outside in- 
fluence and in the degree to which the 
governments interfere or do not inter- 
fere in the thinking and acting of their 
citizens, before any real peaceful co- 
existence is possible. In short, without 
some measure of freedom both with re- 
spect to others and as between the gov- 
ernment and the governed, there is no 
genuine peaceful co-existence. 


Technical Assistance 


Lebanon will support the establishment 
of SUNFED, but has, of course, an open 
mind concerning any other proposal that 
could be shown to accomplish the same 
ends better. Despite the tensions of the 
world, perhaps even because of these 
tensions, the United Nations, by keeping 
the interest of the whole in mind, re- 
mains the best agency to help in carry- 
ing out certain urgently needed schemes 
of development in some areas of the 
world. 

This is an age of “peaceful com- 
petition.” The word “peaceful” here 
means only the absence of actual shoot- 
ing. The question arises: who will win 
in this worldwide competition? 

On the negative side, he shall not lose 
who knows how best to defend himself. 
That is the problem of armaments and 
disarmament. 

But on the positive side, that sys- 
tem will win, that way of life will com- 
mend itself to the allegiance of men, 
which can really and objectively enable 
the underdeveloped countries, both 
through the potency and truth of its 
ideas and through the magnanimity and 
manner of its cooperation, to overcome 
the sense of injustice of being behind the 
others, of being handicapped, perhaps 
artificially, with respect to them, of be- 
ing excluded from the company of the 
strong and free, in short, of being un- 
justly deprived of a fair opportunity to 
contribute to the peaceful arts of civiliza- 
tion. 

The Middle East appears to be etern- 
ally engaged in the struggle to assert an 
independent, integral and proper will 
of its own in the face of overwhelming 
forces coveting. needing and converging 
upon it from all sides. 

Conditions in Syria have given some 
governments cause for concern. This 
situation has produced a state of tension 
in the area. 

Lebanon is tied to Syria by the closest 
possible ties. Few countries in the world 
are as closely related to one another— 
culturally, economically and in common 
destiny—as Syria and Lebanon. 

While pursuing an independent policy, 
Lebanon feels the deepest sense of 











solidarity with Syria and will do every- 
thing in its power to prevent any harm 
to it. Lebanon and Syria are bound by 
the Charter of the League of Arab States 
and by the Arab Common Defence Pact, 
and Lebanon will always come to Syria's 
support if she is attacked. 

Lebanon does not believe that the 
solution of conflicts between the Arab 
world and the West involving the legiti- 
mate rights and aspirations of the Arabs 
can be eased by alliance with com- 
munism. In the world struggle between 
the principles of freedom and of respect 
for the dignity of the human person on 
the one hand and the principles of totali- 
tarianism and dialectic materialism on the 
other, Lebanon unreservedly ranges itself 
on the side of the free world. 

One cannot speak of the Near East 
today without also referring to Algeria 
and Cyprus. Legal technicalities not- 
withstanding, the basic issues in the 
Algerian question are fundamentally the 
same as in the questions of Tunisia and 
Morocco. Not so long ago, those two 
problems seemed insurmountable. Yet 
today we are happy to count among us 
two young and vigorous states whose 
representatives are proudly playing an 
active role in the work of the Organ- 
ization. It is sincerely hoped that before 
long the representatives of a free and 
sovereign Algeria will be participating in 
the work of this Organization. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that states- 
manship and common sense will triumph 
in the case of Cyprus. 

The question of Palestine is at the 
heart of everything. This extremely grave 
problem has affected every facet of life 
in the Near East; it has been the major 
preoccupation of our political, intel- 
lectual and spiritual leadership during 
the past ten years. 

The Palestine tragedy occurred at a 
time when several of the Arab countries 
had just emerged from dependence and 
tutelage to sovereign independence and 
freedom. They had hardly begun con- 
sidering placing their relations with their 
former rulers on a new basis of mutual 
trust when that trust was shattered by 
the moral and material support which the 
great powers gave militant Zionism for 
the realization of its dream of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. The crisis of the 
Near East is, therefore, to a large ex- 
tent, a crisis of confidence between its 
people on the one hand and the great 
powers on the other. 

In the Near East progress in the 
realization of plans for the economic 
development and social advancement of 
its peoples is slow. This is to a large 
extent also due to the preoccupation of 
Arab leaders with the designs and ac- 
tions of the militant and aggressive power 
injected into their midst. The constant 
fear of the Arab states of further acts 
of aggression and plans for territorial ex- 
pansion on the part of Israel compelled 
them to deflect their resources to defen- 
sive matters and sent them in search of 
arms wherever they could get them, re- 
gardless of cost or risk, This armaments 
race has flung the doors of the Near 
East wide open to the so-called cold war 
and to the real danger of a hot war. 











Another important consequence of the 
Palestine tragedy is that it facilitated 
the introduction into the Arab world of 
doctrines and ideologies alien to its cul- 
tures and traditions, and which are 
anathema to its peoples, who are re- 
nowned for their deep attachment to 
religion These alien doctrines and 
ideologies penetrate and spread rapidly 
where tension and strife prevail. They 
thrive on misery, discontent, chaos, bit- 
terness, despair and frustration. What 
more fertile ground than among the mil- 
lion Arab refugees, destitute, desperate 
and entirely vulnerable to any propa- 
ganda which dangles before their eyes 
the prospects of a better life and of an 
eventual redress of their wrongs? 

There has been serious communist 
penetration in the Middle East since 
1947. This penetration has not excluded 
Lebanon. Without the Palestine tragedy, 
penetration would not have been so 
rapid or so deep. The tremendous ac- 
tivism of the Communist Party itself, 
the thirst for an economic and social 
message throughout the region, and the 
many mistakes of the West in dealing 
with the Arab world during the past 
decade, as well as other factors, played 
an important role in the spread of com- 
munism in the Near East. 

In the face of this exceedingly com- 
plex and dangerous situation, com- 
pounded as it is of profound disaffection 
on account of Palestine and of consider- 
able communist infiltration, it is perfect- 
ly clear that three things at least are 
necessary: first, a new and far more 
determined quest for a just solution of 
the question of Palestine; secondly, a 
bold vision whereby the economic and 
social issues of the Near East are 
adequately faced; and thirdly, a bold 
vision on the part of the West whereby 
the legitimate national aspirations for 
freedom and independence of the Arabs 
everywhere are satisfied 

The friendship of the Middle East 
will go to those who develop a_ bold, 
adequate and just vision for the ques- 
tion of Palestine, who understand and 
can help in the tremendous social and eco- 
nomic revolution which is overtaking us, 
who understand and can help the mighty 
upsurge of Arab nationalism to orient 
itself into constructive channels, and 
who can, by their ideas and example, 
inspire and win the mind and heart of 
the rising generation. 


INDIA— 


V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


W! appear today in the context of 

twelve years of United Nations and 
ten years as an independent nation. We 
are an old country but a new nation, In 


that background, one approaches the 
United Nations not as from nothing but 
as from the successes and the failures of 
its predecessors, going back to the Mid- 
dle Ages, and, more recently, to the fail- 
ure of the League of Nations. It was 
founded while war was raging by those 
who could see further than the events of 
that time in order that peace may reign 
in this world and that this comity of na- 


tions shall not be a holy alliance of good 
nations and of bad nations, but a univer- 
sal society where the difference between 
sovereign countries may be so expressed 
that their diversities would make them a 
common richness. 

Some of those expectations, as must 
be the case in all new organizations, es- 
pecially based partly on idealism and 
partly on the imperative necessity of sur- 
vival, have somewhat suffered setbacks. 
Our position is one which, while we may 
not be complacent, is something that 
gives us hope and certainly calls for 
greater endeavor. Much is said in these 
halls about colonial rule, national inde- 
pendence, the sovereignty of nations, the 
much abused words “self-determination 
of peoples” and so on. But none of these 
has any meaning to the masses of the peo- 
ple of any country unless they are trans- 
lated into terms of political facilities to 
express themselves, self-power — swaraj, 
as we could call it in our country—satis- 
faction of hunger, shelter, proper sanita- 
tion and organization of leisure. These 
are the social minima that must obtain 
in our civilized age. 

A few months ago, 121 million people 
registered their opinion as to who should 
constitute the Parliament of India. On 
our electoral rolls today are 193,429,004 
people. That number is larger than the 
population of the United States. We take 
legitimate pride in the fact that this 
democratic exercise has proceeded peace- 
fully. 


Political Revolution 


There are some outstanding differ- 
ences between countries like ours and 
those Western countries, including the 
United States, which have accomplished 
vast industrial achievements. We started 
with a political revolution and our indus- 
trial revolution follows. In Western com- 
munities, the industrial revolution came 
in and the people who became part of 
the industrial development demanded 
more political power. Therefore, we have 
less time. We have more people who 
make calls on the country. 

The satisfaction of the aspirations of 
the people in terms of what they need 
cannot be explained away by the dearth 
of foreign exchange or inflation or this 
or that. Populations are impatient, and 
rightly so. Impatience is one of the con- 
comitants of democracy. A democracy 
that is not impatient will soon cease to 
be and deteriorate into a very rigid so- 
ciety. Having had this political revolution 
beforehand, everyone was making de- 
mands on the resources of the country, 
and it was essential that attention should 
be paid to economic planning. In 1950, 
we started in a very modest way. The 
total outlay for our economic projects 
in the first five years came to $5,325 mil- 
lion. Of that sum, we spent 23 per cent 

over $1,200 million—on social serv- 
ices. But it is not enough to spend money 
whether we have it or not. We must also 
look at the results, They are not as good 
as we would like them to be. The na- 
tional income of India increased by 17.5 
per cent during that period and the per 
capita income increased by 10.5 per cent. 

Our main problem has always been 


food. We are not like Australia, a whole 
continent inhabited by 10 million people. 
There are 376 million people in 1.2 mil- 
lion square miles of our territory, If we 
do not have food then it must be im- 
ported. And for some strange reason, 
foreign food is always paid for in dollars, 
a rare commodity. We are short of food 
grains, but have made progress to the ex- 
tent of increasing their production by 
about 20 per cent in the last six years. 
So if our people work hard enough and 
if nature is kind, which it is not, the con- 
dition will greatly improve. Not a year 
passes in our country, however, without 
either a flood or an earthquake or a cy- 
clone or a drought of some kind. 

We have two problems in our area. 
One is part of an unfinished job, the 
complete liquidation of colonialism. 
Thanks to the wisdom of the British and 
French statesmen, two of the Western 
powers which had been in occupation of 
our country have either fully or mostly 
relinquished the whole of that. We be- 
lieve that, with the patience which we 
have shown in this matter, the comple- 
tion of our negotiations with France, 
which have been based upon mutual re- 
spect and understanding, will soon come 
about. There is still a part of our coun- 
try under colonial rule under the Portu- 
guese Empire. But as in the whole of 
India, if we decided to have our libera- 
tion from one of the most powerful em- 
pires of modern times, that of Britain, by 
peaceful methods, we shall continue to 
do that in other places also. Until the 
whole of our motherland is free from 
foreign occupation, we could not regard 
our independence as complete. 

With our nearest neighbor we try as 
hard as we can to build up closer eco- 
nomic, political and cultural relations. 
There are large numbers of people flow- 
ing into India from our dear neighboring 
country. Since independence five million, 
very nearly, have come into West Ben- 
gal. The Government of India has been 
responsible for expenditures of up to 
$630 million in housing and provision of 
relief for the vast numbers of refugees 
that have flowed into India. This continu- 
ing exodus from the other side does not 
make for friendly relations but strains 
our economy and we do not see the end 
of it. We have not yet invoked aid but 
the time will come when this will become 
a vast international problem, 


March to Freedom 


We used to say that Britain really 
wanted freedom from its empire, and we 
started the march to freedom. Today in 
Malaya, as the result of wisdom and pa- 
tience on both sides, there has been a 
reconciliation. Whatever may be the dif- 
ficulties of the future or of different com- 
munities, there has been an adjustment 
of monarchism into a republic and a 
quick march forward to the assumption 
of power. We hope that the remaining 
vestiges of empire in Asia will disappear. 
We look to the time when the wisdom 
of France will resolve the problems that 
are attendant in some of its vast posses- 
sions in Africa, and there are many signs 
that French public opinion reacts favor- 
ably in these matters. Irrespective of the 
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irritations we may create and irrespective 
of the fact that some may argue that the 
presence of such a large number of ex- 
colonial countries upsets the balance of 
this Assembly, we shall forever, like our 
friends from Ghana, stand four-square 
and solidly by the side of those peoples 
who have been left on the road in the 
march towards independence. But that 
does not mean that we shall ever try to 
interfere with other governments or have 
recourse to methods which were not our 
own in securing our own liberation. 


Colonial Issues 


There have come before us two or 
three great colonial problems—Algeria, 
Cyprus and West Irian. India stands 
firmly upon the conception that every 
person in Algeria—whatever the color of 
his skin, his racial stock and his religion 
—is an Algerian, and that therefore 
there cannot be an independence that ex- 
cludes those vast numbers of Frenchmen 
who have made Algeria their home. Na- 
tionalism is territorial, and I would like 
to say particularly to the Western coun- 
tries that the force of nationalism today 
is, perhaps, the strongest force in the 
world, with the exception in many coun- 
tries of religion. It would be a great mis- 
take to ignore the power of nationalism 
because it is not directed into the chan- 
nels of constructive endeavor. We would 
promote racial quarrels, divisions, even 
among friends, as happens in the case 
of Greece and the United Kingdom just 
now. This era of colonialism no more 
belongs to us than does the palaeolithic 
age; it belongs to an age that has passed 
behind. This is not to argue against the 
beneficence, the wisdom and the hard 
labor put in by administrators in the 
past. It is not to minimize the difficulties 
of metropolitan countries. None of those 
difficulties can stand in the way of the 
natural aspirations of peoples not to be 
foreigners in their own countries. 

In this twelfth year, while there are 
still many unfinished tasks, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the developments 
that have taken place in regard to the 
problem arising from the invasion of 
Egypt last year. The Government of 
Egypt, of its own free will, has made 
itself a party to international commit- 
ments whereby they reiterate and fully 
accept the Convention of 1888 and, what 
is more, subject themselves, in so far as 
the Convention is concerned, to the au- 
thority of the World Court to which they 
are not parties, not having signed the op- 
tional clause, One of the historic docu- 
ments of the year is what is called the 
“Unilateral Declaration” by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt where, with great ingenu- 
ity, it has created a situation where it 
has made itself part of an international 
commitment and introduced the sanctity 
and authority of the United Nations in 
the enforcement of laws. 

There is an enormous desire on the 
part of those peoples concerned to let 
the past be buried and to proceed in an 
era of cooperation. We could not live in 
the nursing of past grievances; neither 
individuals nor countries can look in two 
directions at the same time. The Egyp- 
tians are very proud of running the Suez 
Canal and at no time has it been me- 
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chanically run as well as it has now, 
carrying heavier traffic than at any time 
before. 

Our main concern in this twelfth year 
is with regard to those problems to which 
the Secretary-General has again referred 
in his economic section: the problem of 
the development of the underdeveloped 
countries. This is not a question of pro- 
viding charity for those who are helpless, 
but it is only a common-sense problem 
of establishing a world equilibrium. You 
cannot have a political equilibrium if 
there is not economic equilibrium. There 
has been a considerable amount of aid 
from other countries to underdeveloped 
countries. I should like to congratulate 
all the countries of the United Nations, 
bar one or two which I hope will soon 
be a part of the general body, engaged in 
the development of the United Nations 
Fund for the development of these coun- 
tries. We have had several discussions 
about them year after year, and we are 
in the happy position that the Economic 
and Social Council has recommended the 
inauguration of this. We hope that the 
United States with its characteristic gen- 
erosity and foresight will come forward 
and speed up this process and be able to 
appreciate the fact more fully that multi- 
lateral aid of this kind does not in any 
way displace bilateral aid any more than 
our membership of the United Nations 
in any way Vitiates our ties, shall we say, 
with the Commonwealth or our friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Nepal or whatever coun- 
try it may be. 

We are also glad to notice in the Sec- 
retary-General’s report a reference to the 
International Civil Service. Nothing 
would contribute in a greater way than 
to draw from various nations the talents 
of their people to the services of the 
countries which want them. The time has 
come for the Secretary-General’s idea to 
afford permanent recruitment facilities of 
this character where people will be hall- 
marked as being fit for this purpose. 

Role of UNEF 

As a result of the call of the United 
Nations and as a contribution towards 
bringing about peace, a battalion of the 
Indian Army stands guard on this armi- 
stice line [in the Middle East] to prevent 
any skirmishes and to further the cause 
of peace. While it is a great sacrifice for 
the countries concerned, particularly 
countries like ourselves and the small 
Scandinavian countries whose resources 
are not commensurate with the tasks they 
have to perform, I feel that we are doing 
something which is very much in further- 
ance of the Charter. We do not subscribe 
to the view that this Emergency Force 
should be regarded as a pilot project or 
an embryonic international force of the 
future. That is a problem by itself which 
can come about, which should come 
about and will come about when the 
great powers have resolved their prob- 
lems among themselves, At any rate the 
Emergency Force has not merely kept 
the peace in that part of the world, but 
has performed a very great international 
Operation in bringing about friendship 
between the peoples where they are and 
themselves. We have not had one single 


incident of an anti-social character in re- 
gard to our troops in the Gaza area. We 
do not regard the Middle East as a prob- 
lem. It is composed of the countries and 
of the peoples that inhabit them. We do 
not believe in countries being backward 
in various ways. That is to look at it 
from the point of view of another coun- 
try. What the Middle East requires is 
economic development and comparative 
peace. 

It is our conviction that Syria, to whom 
reference has been made, has no inten- 
tion whatsoever of becoming involved in 
the cold war. They are like ourselves a 
people who want to be left free to build 
their own lives; we hope that if they are 
allowed to do so, they will make a 
greater contribution to the extension of 
peace areas in the world, where countries 
are not committed beforehand and are 
not standing as seconds in a duel. Our 
position with regard to these areas is that 
their sovereignty should be_ respected; 
there should be no interference by other 
people; there should be a degree of 
neighborliness shown. If they require de- 
fence material for their own defences, 
they as national sovereign countries must 
make their own choice; but we hope that 
none of them will so starve their peoples 
as to load themselves with arms while the 
population suffers. But it is an internal 
matter. 

Germany is a world problem—India 
hopes that peaceful and diplomatic solu- 
tions will enable the world to close the 
chapter of the war and enable the Ger- 
man people to take their place in this 
Assembly. Those solutions have to be 
peaceful and have to be democratic. We 
have to give up the idea of victor and 
vanquished in this matter. 

Other outstanding problems are those 
of the Far East. My country, together 
with Canada and Poland, is engaged in 
Indochina. This is not a task we sought, 
but we found ourselves there, In 1954, 
thanks largely to the initiative of the 
United Kingdom Prime Minister of that 
time, large-scale war was averted in this 
area, and for the first time in twenty-five 
years, on August 11, 1954, the guns were 
silenced. They began with the invasion 
of China by Japan twenty-five years be- 
fore. A representative of India is chair- 
man of the Commission that deals with 
this matter. The best we can say about it 
is that no further conflicts are taking 
place. Given good will from all sides and 
the recognition that these countries must 
be allowed to live under their own con- 
ditions of sovereignty, it is possible to 
obtain solutions. 

Korea still remains sundered. Thanks 
to the initiative of the United Nations in 
1952, war came to an end, but Korea is 
still an unhappy land waiting for its free- 
dom. In asking the General Assembly to 
inscribe the item concerning Chinese rep- 
resentation on the agenda, we referred to 
the problems of the Far East. It is not 
possible for this Assembly to perform its 
functions and it can never become a Unit- 
ed Nations when 600 million people, who 
have a constituted government, are ex- 
cluded from its competence and its pur- 
view. Many outstanding problems of dis- 
armament and the development of nu- 
clear energy for industrial purposes can- 





not be solved without the cooperation of 
this vast number of people 
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control, which should be carried out by 
a body of people selected in equal num- 
bers from those holding differing points 
of view who should then invite other 
countries which are not nearly so com- 
mitted on this matter so that the whole 
problem could be looked at technically 
in that way 
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sultation and for whose wisdom and ex 
perience we have great respect. We think 
that this is not a matter simply of a 
small group, a matter simply that he 
agrees with him; it concerns the whole of 
humanity. We believe in cooperation 
Once there is suspension of 
plosions, cooperation becomes inevitable 
and the knowledge that is at the disposal 
of any one nation should be at the dis 
posal of the other. The barriers that we 
have built not only in trade but in sci- 
ence and understanding between 
and peoples will begin to disappear. I 
make no apologies for this. 

We should not depart from this As 
sembly without proclaiming to the world 
that the nations of the world large and 
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Parliament after parliament and people 
after people all the world over are faced 
with a situation. We have been told that 
millions of human beings to be born and 
other forms of life will undergo muta- 
tions. Unknown diseases will creep over 
the earth. The civilization we know will 
be destroyed. But no Government, no 
people, will take the right decision merely 
because of the fear of the consequences 
We have a duty by our legacy. We have 
a duty by our present lives. The Foreign 
Minister of Belgium said that the pres 
ent generation is not responsible for the 
evils around the world. Nobody says it is 
so. But the present generation will be re- 
sponsible for the destruction that will be 
wrought in the world if it does not cry 
halt 


Portugal’s Intervention on Goa 


Vasco Vieira Garin — Portugal has 
been accused of what India represents as 
the problem of Goa and the alleged 
Portuguese colonialism there. Goa _ is 
described as a colony under what is 
called the Portuguese Empire. We had 
to listen to the very same thing last year 
It seems to be the mainstay of Indian 
propaganda against us; they try to depict 
Goa to the world as being subject to 
Portuguese colonial rule. Such a state- 
ment does not contain a shred of truth 
and is being used as a mere slogan to 
justify or to camouflage India’s imperial 
istic designs on Goa 


Opening of the session by the Chair- 
man of the delegation of Thailand 
2. Minute of silent prayer or medita- 
tion 
3. Credentials of representatives to the 
twelfth session of the General As 
sembly: 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials 
Committee 
(b) Report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee 
4. Election of the President 
5. Constitution of the Main Committees 
and election of officers 
6. Election of Vice-Presidents 


Notification by the Secretary-Gener- 
‘ 


4 


al under Article 12, paragraph 2, 


of the Charter 
8. Adoption of the agenda 
9. Opening of the general debate 


10. Report of the Secretary-General on 
the work of the Organization 

11. Report of the Security Council 

12. Report of the Economic and Social 
Council 
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There are no traces of colonialism in 
Goa. There is no political subjugation or 
economic exploitation in Goa; conti- 
nental Portugal does not seek or obtain 
any political, economic or military ad- 
vantage from Goa; no discrimination of 
any sort exists between the Portuguese of 
Europe and the Portuguese of Goa; the 
Goans enjoy as full civil and political 
rights as other Portuguese citizens, tak- 
ing part as they do in the make-up and 
work of the central organs of sovereignty 
and being represented in the Portuguese 
Parliament ever since the permanent par- 
liament was established in Portugal—that 
is, after the Napoleonic wars, as hap- 
pened in most other European countries. 
As a result of tolerance and _ under- 
standing, cemented by a total absence of 
racial discrimination, Goa is politically, 
juridically and spiritually an integral part 
of the Portuguese nation. It has been for 
four and a half centuries a happy ex- 
ample of a multi-racial integrated society 

an accomplishment of which not only 
Portugal but mankind itself should be 
proud. Whenever the Indian Union ac- 
complishes a similar achievement we will 
be the first to praise India. 


India’s Reply 


V. K. Krishna Menon—Goa is a col- 
onial territory. Portugal has the obliga- 
tion under Article 73 of the Charter to 
give information to the Fourth Commit- 
tee on this question. The inhabitants of 
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. Report of the Trusteeship Council 
14. Election of three non-permanent 
members of the Security Council 
15. Election of six members of the 
Economic and Social Council 

16. Election of five members of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice 

17. Appointment of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations 

18. Draft relationship agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy: report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy 

19. Question of amending the United 
Nations Charter in accordance with 
the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the 
number of non-permanent members 
of the Security Council and the 
number of votes required for de- 
cisions of the Council 

20. Question of amending the United 

Nations Charter in accordance with 


India cannot be Portuguese any more 
than a tiger can be a vegetarian. It is an 
insult to the intelligence of the Assembly 
to suggest that part of the foreign occu- 
pation of territories can be an integral 
part of the metropolitan country. 

Goa is the last remnant of imperialism 
On our continent—probably Portugal’s 
last remnant of imperialism in other 
parts of Asia. Like everywhere else 
where human beings are determined to 
be free, even the dictatorship of Portugal 
will fall before the onslaught of freedom 
We have no desire whatsoever to use the 
wrong methods for the right ends. We 
leave that to Portugal. The representative 
of Portugal speaks about Portugal receiv 
ing nothing out of it. There are a great 
many parts of empires where there are 
no immediate gains and where, either out 
of a false sense of prestige, or by force 
of habit, they are retained there. Goa to 
us is a social nuisance, being the last 
smuggling centre. Goa is not a subject 
we have brought up before the United 
Nations. It can be dealt with only in the 
general problem of colonialism. Whether 
it exists in India or elsewhere we shall 
always raise the question and demand 
information under Article 73. I hope 
that some day the World Court will pro 
nounce whether Portugal has the obliga 
tion to give this information. There are 
only two countries in the Assembly that 
violate the Charter in regard to human 
the Union of South Africa and 
by refusing to give information 


freedom 
Portugal 
or to come under trusteeship agreements 





the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the 
membership of the Economic and 
Social Council 
21. Question of amending the Statute 
of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in Article 108 of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
and Article 69 of the Statute of the 
Court with respect to an increase in 
the number of judges of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice 
22. Report of the Committee on ar- 
rangements for a Conference for the 
purpose of reviewing the Charter 
The Korean question: report of the 
United Nations Commission on the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea 
24. Regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and 
all armaments; conclusion of an in 
ternational Convention (treaty) on 
the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and 
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other weapons of mass destruction: 

(a) Report of the Disarmament 
Commission 

(b) Expansion of the membership 
of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and of its Sub-Committee 
Collective action to inform and 
enlighten the peoples of the 
world as to the dangers of the 
armaments particu 
larly as to the destructive ef- 


race, and 


fects of modern weapons 
under interna 
tional control of tests of atom 


Discontinuance 


ic and hydrogen weapons 
Admission of new Members to the 
United Nations 
Report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
Fast 
Report of the Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc 
tion Agency 
Economic development of under-de 
veloped countries. Question of the 
establishment of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic De 
velopment: final and supplementary 
reports of the ad hoc Committee, 
and recommendations of the Eco 
nomic and Social Council 
Programmes of technical assistance 
(a) Report of the Economic and 

Social Council 
(b) Confirmation of 

funds under the Expanded Pro 
Technical Assist 


allocation of 


gramme of 
nee 
Report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
Review of the arrangements for the 
Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
Recommendations concerning inter 
national respect for the right of peo 
ples and nations to. self-determin- 
ation 
Draft International 
Human Rights 
Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information report of the Eco 
nomic and Social Council 


Covenants 


Information from Non-Self-Govern 
ing Territories transmitted under 

Article 73 e of the Charter: reports 

of the Secretary-General and of the 
Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories: 

1) Information on economic con 
ditions 
Information on other condi 

trons 
General 


transmission and 


questions relating to 

examin- 

ym Of information 

of study and training 
under resolutions 845 
»2 November 1954 
X) of 8&8 November 


eproducing sum 
rmation concern 
Self-Governing Terri- 
of the Secretary 
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Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories 
The future of 
French administration: 
the Trusteeship Council 
Question of South West Africa: 
(a) Report of the Committee on 
South West Africa 
(b) Study of legal action to en- 
sure the fulfilment of the ob- 
ligations assumed by the Man- 
datory Power under the Man- 
date for South West Africa: 
special report of the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa 
Election of three members of 
the Committee on South West 
Africa 
Question of the frontier between the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland un- 
der Italian administration and Ethi- 
opia: reports of the Governments 
of Ethiopia and of Italy 


Togoland under 
report of 


Supplementary estimates for the 

financial year 1957 

Budget estimates for the financial 

year 1958 

Appointments to fill vacancies in 

the membership of subsidiary bodies 

of the General Assembly 

(a) Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary 
Questions 
Committee on Contributions 
Board of Auditors 
Investments Committee: con- 
firmation of the appointment 
made by the Secretary-General 

(e) United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal 

Report of the Negotiating Commit- 

tee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 

Scale of assessments for the ap- 

portionment of the expenses of the 

United Nations: report of the Com- 

mittee on Contributions 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension 

Fund 

(a) Annual report of the 
Nations Joint Staff 
Board 
Report of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board on 
the fourth actuarial valuation 
of the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Fund as of 30 
September 1956, and 
review of the basic tables of 
the Fund 


United 
Pension 


second 


Audit reports relating to expenditure 
by specialized agencies of technical 
assistance funds allocated from the 
Special Account 
Review of audit procedure of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies 
Administrative and budgetary co 
ordination between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
reports of Secretary-General and of 
the Advisory Committee on Ad 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques 
tions 
Financial reports and accounts and 
reports of the Board of Auditors 
(a) United Nations (for the finan 
cial vear ended 31 December 


1956 


United Nations Children’s Fund 
(for the financial year ended 
31 December 1956) 

United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency 
year ended 30 


(for the fi- 

nancial June 
1957) 

(d) United Nations Refugee Fund 
(for the financial year ended 31 
December 1956) 

Offer by the Government of Chile 

of land in Santiago to be used as 

office site for the United Nations 
and other international organiza 
tions 

Personnel questions: 

(a) United Nations salary, allow- 
ance and benefits system: out 
standing from the 
eleventh session 
Question of the geographical 
distribution of the staff of the 
Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions: report of the Secretary 
General 
Question of the proportion of 
fixed-term staff: report of the 
Secretary-General 
Review of the staff regulations 
and of the principles and 
standards progressively applied 
thereto: report of the Secretary 
General 
Proposal to amend article 9 of 
the Statute of the United Na- 
tions Administrative Tribunal: 
report of the Secretary-General 

United Nations International School 

report of the Secretary-General 

Report of the International Law 

Commission on the work of its 

ninth session 


questions 


Question of defining aggression: re 
port of the Special Committee 
Draft Code of Offences against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind 
International criminal jurisdiction 
Effects of atomic radiation 

The Cyprus question 

Ihe question of Algeria 

The question of race conflict in 
South Africa resulting from the 
policies of apartheid of the Govern 
ment of the Union of South Africa 
Treatment of people of Indian ori 
gin in the Union of South Africa 
reports of the Governments of 
India and of Pakistan 

The question of West Irian (West 
New Guinea) 

The question of Hungary 
Clearance of the Suez Canal 
of the Secretary-General 


report 


United Nations Emergency Force 
report of the Secretary-General 
Declaration concerning the peaceful 
co-existence of States 

Question of the establishment on an 
basis of a ninth Vice-Presi- 
dency for the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly 


ad how 


Question of the composition of the 

General Committee of the General 

Assembly 

Complaint about threats to the se- 
Syria and to international 
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The League and Woodrow Wilson 


ial was not the League which 
failed. It was not its principles 
which were found wanting. It was the 
nations which neglected it. It was the 
Governments which abandoned it.” 
These words were spoken by Joseph 
Paul-Boncour of France at the last 
meeting of the League of Nations. 
Japan, Italy and Germany had depart- 
ed the League. The United States had 
never come in. With the outbreak of 
World War II the League went into 
final eclipse. 

“But the vitality of the great idea 
which animated it survived. : 
Toward the end of the war. . . the 
words of Woodrow Wilson began to 
be quoted again in the free world.” 

Thus, according to The Story of 
Woodrow Wilson, by David Loth, 
when Roosevelt and Churchill met on 
a warship in the Atlantic the resulting 
statement was hailed as _ another 
“Fourteen Points.” 

“When the United Nations Charter 
was drafted in San Francisco,” Mr. 
Loth says, “there was the even more 
sincere flattery of imitation. Although 
the men who formed the United Na- 
tions almost studiously avoided very 
much mention of the League and its 
founder, they built upon the founda- 
tions laid by Wilson.” 

This book of 56 pages, depicting 
the development of Wilson from boy- 
hood to the establishment of the 
League, is published by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. 

A man whose background was in- 
tellectual and scholarly, Wilson had 
been a university president and Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey before he became 
President of the United States. As 
Governor he fought a strong political 
machine in his state, put through so- 
cial reforms, and gave New Jersey 
administrations in 
years. When he campaigned for the 
national presidency he baffled and 
even alienated some party supporters 
by his sense of idealism and purpose. 
He was elected by less than half the 
total votes cast in the national elec- 
tion—6 million out of a total of 
nearly 15 million—but he received a 
“landslide” in the electoral 
435 out of 531 ballots. 


one of her best 


college. 
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“It would be the irony of fate,” 
Wilson remarked shortly after elec- 
tion, “if my administration had to 
deal chiefly with foreign affairs.” 

That “irony of fate’ became a reali- 
ty. Wilson had a comparatively brief 
interlude in which to inaugurate im- 
portant domestic reforms “which, if 
the larger tasks had not intervened, 
might well have given the era the 
name by which a few people soon 
began to call it—‘The New Freedom,’ 
taken from a book of Wilson’s cam- 
paign speeches.” From the outbreak 
of World War I, Wilson was deeply 
enmeshed in international affairs. In 
the beginning, his chief concern was 
to keep out of war. He feared that if 
the United States became involved, 
his domestic reforms would be en- 
dangered. He also felt that “he had 
no right to drag the people into a war 
which he was sure they did not yet 
understand.” But, says Mr. Loth, 
“what came to be the most compelling 
was a belief that peace would be re- 
stored only if it could be attained be- 
fore either side crushed the other. He 
wanted the United States to stay out 
so that it could serve as a reasonable 
mediator between two enraged ene- 
mies.” Even the sinking of the Ameri- 
can passenger ship Lusitania failed to 
turn him from his course. Wilson’s 
education in world politics had pro- 
gressed so far that he knew there was 
no such thing as victory in modern 
war. But eventually war came for the 
United States, as it had for Europe. 

On January 8, 1918, Wilson put 
forward his “Fourteen Points” for a 
peace settlement. They included free- 
dom of the seas and of trade, reduc- 
tion of armaments, adjustment of 
colonial claims, no more 
treaties, and a League of Nations. 


secret 


“History had not recorded so great 
a mass faith in the work of a single 
individual as Woodrow Wilson in- 
spired at the end of 1918,” Mr. Loth 
writes. “He had voiced the aspirations 
of the people of thirty warring nations, 
and most of those people looked to 
him for the fulfilment of their de- 
sires.” 

Successful in bringing the League 
into reality abroad, Wilson failed to 
bring his own country into that organi- 


zation, though he campaigned through- 
out the nation against the isolationist 
trend in the national Senate. It was 
while engaged in this fight for Ameri- 
can adherence to the League that he 
was stricken. 

Despite its short and frequently in- 
effectual life, the League had many 
successes, both political and social. On 
its basic premises the United Nations 
was built. The last President of the 
League Assembly, Carl J. Hambro of 
Norway, reminded the world: 

“Our disappointments and disillu- 
sionments may be turned to use in 
cementing the structure of a new sys- 
tem of world security.” 


THE Story OF WoopROoW WILSON, 
by David Loth, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 1957 (revised edition), 
56 pp. Available at Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York. 





New Postage Stamps 


S rAMPS Commemorating United Na- 
tions Day were issued on October 
24 in 3- and 8-cent denominations. 
Honoring the Security Council, both 
stamps show the United Nations em- 
blem shedding light on the globe. The 
legend “Security Council to maintain 
international peace and security” ap- 
pears in English on the tan-colored 3- 
cent stamp and in French on the green 
8-cent issue. 

The stamps were designed by Rashid- 
ud Din of Pakistan, a member of the 
United Nations Graphic Presentation 
Unit. They were issued in sheets of 
fifty, with marginal inscriptions ap- 
pearing twice at the top and twice at 
the bottom of each sheet. On the 3- 
cent sheet the marginal inscription 
reads “UN Day 1957,” and on the 8- 
cent sheet, “La Journée des NU 1957.” 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 





The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 


articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 


dicated as such) are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 


publications (indicated as such) may be 


obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 


headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S GENERAL DEBATE 


Much of the discussion in meetings 
of each General Assembly session is 
based on annual reports submitted to 
the Assembly by United Nations 
bodies and by the Secretary-General 
on the work of the Organization. 
These reports, together with the rec- 
ords of plenary and committee meet- 
Records 


Session. 


ings, comprise the Official 
of each General Assembly 
are published as supple- 
ments to the official records of the 
plenary and committee meetings. The 
Othicial Records of the meetings are 


published at the close of the session. 


The reports 


Following are some of the annual 
submitted to the current 
(twelfth) session of the Assembly. 


reports 


innual Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the Oreaniz- 
1956—I15 June 1957. 
Supplement No. i. 139 pp. Price: 
$7.50, 11/-. Sw. fr. 6.50. 


ation, L6 June 


Introduction to the Annual Report 
of the Secretary-General on the Work 
of the Organization, 16 June 1956— 
15 June 1957. Supplement No. 1A. 
7 pp. Price: $.10, 9d, Sw. fr. 0.40. 


Report of the Security Council, 
July 16, 1956-July 15, 1957. Supple- 
ment No. 2. 83 pp. Price: $.80, 5/6 


> 


ste., Sw. fr. 3.50 


Report of the Economic and Social 
fugust 10, 1956-August 2 
1957. Supplement No. 3. 105° pp 


Price: $1.25, 9/-ste., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


Council 


Report of the Trusteeship Council, 
August 15, 1956-July 12, 1957. Sup- 
plement No. 4. 221 pp. Price: $2.00, 
14 /-ste Su fr. 8.50 


Budget Lstimates for the Financial 
Year 1958 and Information Annex 
Supplement No. 5. 82. pp. Price: 
$/.00. 7 /-s Sw. fr. 4.00 


fanex Il to Budeet 
Estimates for the Financial Year 
1958. Supplement No. SA. 33 pp 
Price: $.30, 2/-ste., Sw. fr. 1.25 


Information 
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Financial Reports and Accounts 
for the Year ended December 31, 
1956 and Report of the Board of 

fuditors. Supplement No. 6. 52 pp. 
Price: $.50, 3/6 stg., Sw. fr. 2.00. 


UNICEF: Financial Reports and 
Accounts for the Year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 and Report of the Board 
of Auditors. Supplement No. 6A. 51 
pp. Price: $.50, 3/6 stg., Sw. fr. 2.00. 


United Korean Recon- 
struction Financial Report 
and Accounts. Supplement No. 6B. 


Nations 


{eency 


United Nations Refugee Fund, Ac- 
counts for the Year ended December 
an. 1956 and Re port of the Board of 


10 pp. 
0.50. 


{uditors. Supplement No. 6C. 
Price: $.15, 1/-stg., Sw. fr. 


Report of the Advisory Committee 
Budgetary 
31 pp. 


) i 


on Administrative and 
Questions. Supplement No. 
Price: $.30, 2/- ste., Sw. fr. 


Report of the International Law 
Commission, Ninth Session (April 23- 
June 28, 1957). Supplement No. 9. 
15 pp. Price: $.20, 1/6 stg., Sw. fr. 


0.75. 


Report of the Committee on Con- 
tributions. Supplement No. 10. 


Report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Supple- 
ment No. 11. 66 pp. Price: $.60, 4/6 
sto., Sw. fr. 2.50. 


Report of the Committee on South 
West Africa. Supplement No. 12. 43 
pp. Price: $.40, 3/-ste., Sw. fr. 1.50. 

Special Report of the Committee 
on South West Africa. Supplement 
No. 12A. 8 pp. Price: $.10, 9d stg.., 
Sw. fr. 0.40 


Report of the United Nations Com- 
Unification and Re- 
Korea. Supplement 


mission for the 
habilitation of 
No 13 


United Nations Relief and Works 
{gency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East Report of the 
Director-General. Supplement No. 14. 


{nnual 


4 pproximately 56 pp. Price: (approx- 
imate) $.50, 3/6 ste., Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Report of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. Supplement No. 15. 27 pp. 
Price: $.30, 2/- stg., Sw. fr. 1.25. 

Report of the 1956 Special Com- 
mittee on the Question of Defining 
4vveression, October 8-November 9, 
1956. Supplement No. 16. 33 pp. 
Price: $.30, 2/- ste., Sw. fr. 1.25. 


Report of the Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency, July 1, 1956-June 30, 
1957. Supplement No. 17. 35. pp. 
Price: $.40, 3/-stg., Sw. fr. 1.50. 


In requesting any of the above re- 
ports, ask for them as Official Re- 


cords of the General Assembly, 
Twelfth Session, and state the sup- 
plement numbers of those desired. 


~ n . 
HELPING SOUTHEAST ASIA TO HELP ITSELF 
I SAW TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CHANGE 
Lives. 72 pp. U.N. Publ. No. 1957. 
1.10. Price: $.50, 3/6, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


A United Nations Review reprint. 
Eye-witness accounts by people, most 
of whom have worked on United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance missions, 
of progress being made in the fields 
of economic development and social 
welfare in the economically under- 
developed countries. 


SURVEY OF HOUSING AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS IN ASIA AND THE FAR 
East, 1/956. U.N. Publ. No. 1956.- 
H.F.9. 123 pp. Price: $1.25, 9/- 
ste., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


A review of the housing and build- 
ing materials problem confronting 
Asian and Far Eastern countries; also 
contains information on the technical 
analysis of the manufacture and use 
of various building materials in coun- 
tries of this region. 


A Srupy OF TRADE BETWEEN ASIA 
AND Europe. U.N. Publ. No. 1953. 
11.F.3. 146 pp. Price: $1.50, 11/- 
ste., Sw. fr. 6.00. 
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This study deals with ways and 
means to increase trade between Asia 
and Europe on mutually equitable 
and advantageous terms. Jointly pre- 
pared by the Economic Commission 
for Europe, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE REGIONAL TECH- 
NICAL CONFERENCE ON WATER RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT. U.N. Publ. 
No. 1956.11.F.3. 461 pp. Price: 
$4.50, 32/- ste., Sw. fr. 19.50. 


Contains proceedings of the Con- 
ference organized by ECAFE at Tokyo 
in May 1954, and includes conference 
papers presented by experts from 
member and associate member coun- 
tries, as well as by various United 
Nations specialized agencies. (Flood 
Control Series No. 9). 

News BULLETIN. Approx. 12 pp. 
Published bi-monthly by the Statis- 
tical Center, University of the Phil- 
ippines, Manila, P.1. Available, free, 
by writing to the Center, at the 
University. 

This statistical bulletin, established 
in cooperation with the United Na- 


tions, comprises inter alia tables show- 
ing distribution of consumption by 
income occupations, type of 
household construction, etc. 


levels, 


Les PERSPECTIVES DU DEVELOPPE- 
MENT ECONOMIQUE AU VIET-NAM 
(Economic Survey of Vietnam). 
Approximately 600 pp. Available in 
French; English edition in prepara- 
tion. Publ. No. TAA/Viet/Il/Rev.1, 
OIT/TAP/Viet-Nam/R.4, and FAO 
Rapport No. 539. 


BANK AND FUND 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION. FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 1956- 
1957. J1 pp. and 7 appendices. 
Available free on writing to the 
Corporation, Washington 25, D. C. 
This report covers developments 

during the period from July 24, 1956, 

the date on which the Corporation 

began operations, to September 10, 

1957. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND. 
ANNUAL REPORT 1957. 144 pp. and 
10 appendices. Available free on 
writing to the Fund, 
Dp. € 


Washineton, 


This report covers the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1957. Contents in- 
clude “Current International Finan- 
cial Position,” “World Payments Sit- 
uation in 1956,” “Payments Develop- 
ments in Selected Countries and 
Groups of Countries,” and “Domestic 
Financial and Economic Policy.” 


BANK FOR’ RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 1956- 
1957. Available free on writine to 
the International Bank, 
ton, D.C, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Washing- 


This annual report covers the fiscal 
year July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957. 
The first section of this year’s report 
surveys the various activities of the 
Bank in the fiscal year, and includes 
a description of the progress made by 
Bank borrowers on some of the proj- 
ects assisted by earlier loans. There 
follow a country-by-country summary 
of the year’s operations, a statement 
of Bank loans, and the customary ap- 
pendices, including the financial state- 
ments as of June 30, 1957 and the 
administrative budget for the 
vear ending June 30, 1958. 


fiscal 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS 


NOVEMBER 1 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
THE PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY. Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER 11-23 PANEL OF EXPERTS ON 
INTEGRATED RIVER BASIN DEVELOP- 
MENT, Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER 18 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CoMMITTEE. Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER 25 ‘TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ComMITTEE. Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 7 SECOND RE- 
GIONAL SEMINAR ON PREVENTION OF 
CRIME AND TREATMENT OF OFFEND- 
ERS. Tokyo. 


DURING GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
ON CONTRIBUTIONS. Headquarters. 


Twelfth session. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
cit. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES. Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


NOVEMBER 4-9 WORKING PARTY OF SEN- 
IOR GEOLOGISTS ON THE PREPARATION 
OF REGIONAL GEOLOGICAL AND MIN- 
ERAL MAPS FOR ASIA AND THE FAR 
East. Calcutta. 
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NOVEMBER 11-18 SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
MINERAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT. 
Calcutta. 


DECEMBER 4-10 THIRD REGIONAL TECH- 
NICAL CONFERENCE ON WATER RE- 
SOURCES DEVELOPMENT. Manila. 


DECEMBER 9-14 SUBCOMMITTEE ON RaAIL- 
ways. Bangkok. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


NOVEMBER 4-8 WORKING PARTY ON TAR- 
IFF PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 4-8 WORKING PARTY ON 
STANDARDIZATION OF CONDITIONS OF 
SALE FOR POTATOES. Geneva, 


CONFERENCB OF Ev- 
WORKING 


NOVEMBER 11-15 
ROPEAN STATISTICIANS 
Group. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 11-15 ‘WORKING PARTY ON 
RIVER Law. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 18-19 WoRKING PARTY ON 
HOUSING AND BUILDING STATISTICS. 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 18-22 GROUP OF CUSTOMS 


EXPERTS. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 20-22 HousING COMMITTEE. 
Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 25-29 STEEL COMMITTEE AND 
WoRKING PARTIES. Geneva. 

DECEMBER 2-6 WORKING PARTY ON 
TRACTOR TESTING. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 5-6 SUBCOMMITTEE ON RAIL 
TRANSPORT. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 9-13. INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE. Geneva, 


DECEMBER 9-13 WorRKING GROUP ON 
CENSUSES OF POPULATION AND Hous- 
ING. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 16-20 CoaL COMMITTEE AND 
SUBSIDIARY BODIES. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 16-20 COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva. 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


NOVEMBER 10-16 SEMINAR ON HOUSING 
AND BUILDING. San José, Costa Rica. 


NOVEMBER 20-30 MEETING OF CENTRAL 
AMERICAN OFFICALS ON’ ELECTRI- 
FICATION. San José, Costa Rica. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 
NOVEMBER 2-23 FAO CONFERENCE. Rome. 


NOVEMBER 22-DECEMBER 4 Fao StTupy 
GROUP ON COCONUT AND COCONUT 
Propucts. Rome. 


NOVEMBER 25-30 Fao TECHNICAL MEBT- 
ING ON THE CONTROL OF THE OLIVE 
Fry. Florence. 





DECEMBER 8-12 TECHNICAL MEETING ON 
POULTRY PRODUCTION IN THE NEAR 
East, Cairo 


io 


NOVEMBER 11-12. ASIAN ApvisoryY CoM- 
MITTEE. New Delhi. 


NOVEMBER 13-26 FouRTH ASIAN RB- 
GIONAL CONFERENCE. New Delhi 
NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 7 
MEETING ON MINES 
CoaL MINES. Geneva 
NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 11 MEETING OF 
EXPERTS ON RADIATION PROTECTION 

Geneva 
DECEMBER 9-14 MIEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
WorKErR'S EDUCATION. Geneva 
DECEMBER 9-20 COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 
ON Sociat Poticy IN: NoON-METRO- 
POLITAN TERRITORIES. Geneva 


TRIPARTITE 
OTHER THAN 


ICAO 
NOVEMBER 
Montreal 


NOVEMBER PRELIMINARY AIR TRANSPORT 
MEETING IN THE MIDDLE AMERICAN 
REGION, Mexico City 


19-DECEMBER 16 COUNCIL 


ITU 


NOVEMBER 4-7 INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
GRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE. The Hague 


NOVEMBER 7-16 INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
GRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE, The Hague 


NOVEMBER 18-23. INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
GRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


UNESCO 


NOVEMBER 4-5 INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
INSTITUTE, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 4-7 BUREAU OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION FOR A SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
Paris. 


NOVEMBER 4-15 ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON ARID ZONE RESEARCH. Karachi. 


NOVEMBER 5-7 MEETING OF EUROPEAN 
WORKING PARTIES ON SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TERMINOLOGY, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 6 COORDINATION COMMITTEE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
Work Camps. Paris. 

NOVEMBER 7-8 INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
INSTITUTE. Paris. 


NOVEMBER 7-11 SYMPOSIUM ON ARID ZONE 
PROBLEMS. Karachi. 


NOVEMBER 12-13) WorRKING PARTY ON 
UNESCO INSTITUTES IN GERMAN FED 
ERAL REPUBLIC. Paris 

MOVEMBER 14-16 
Paris 

NOVEMBER 15-18 MEETING OF REPRESEN 
TATIVES OF MARINE SCIENCE INSTI 


TUTES IN) THE INDO-PACIFIC REGION 
B 


EXECUTIVE BoarRD 


NOVEMBER 15-18 INTERNATIONAL ADVISO- 
RY COMMITTEE ON MARINE SCIENCES 
Banekok 

NOVEMBER 15-27 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FOR SOUTH 
EAST ASIA AND THE FarR_ EAST 
Bangkok 
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NOVEMBER 18-DECEMBER 6 UNESCO EXEC- 
UTIVE BoarD. Paris. 


NOVEMBER 19-20 SELECTION COMMITTEE 
FOR WORKERS’ STUDY TOURS IN Evu- 
ROPE IN 1958. Paris. 


NOVEMBER 21-23 COUNCIL FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Paris. 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 5 CONFERENCE 
ON VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EpDu- 
CATION FOR ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE 
Mipp.e East. Cairo. 


DECEMBER 9-10 SECOND MEETING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON LAB- 
ORATORY ANIMALS, Paris. 


DECEMBER 9-11 [LIAISON COMMITTEE OF 
INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS. Paris 


DECEMBER 9-20 SEMINAR ON THE CONTRI- 
BUTION OF THE SoOcIAL SCIENCES TO 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Beirut. 


DECEMBER’ 10-13 INTERNATIONAL Ab- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Paris. 


DECEMBER 16-17 WoRKING PARTIES OF 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Paris 


DECEMBER 16-21 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON THE POLITICAL SCIENCE ASPECTS OF 
PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION. Munich. 


DECEMBER 16-21 SYMPOSIUM ON PHyYTO- 
CHEMISTRY OF TROPICAL PLANTS 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


DECEMBER 16-21 SYMPOSIUM ON RECENT 
RESEARCHES IN RARE METALS. New 
Delhi 


DECEMBER MEETING ON EVALUATION TECH- 
NIQUES IN UNESCO’ UNRWA SCHOOLS. 
Beirut or Jerusalem. 


DECEMBER REGIONAL TRAINING COURSE 
AT THE EGYPTIAN DESERT INSTITUTE 
ON HypDRO-GEOLOGY OF THE ARID 
ZONE. Cairo 


WHO 


NOVEMBER 4-9 StTuDY GROUP ON ATAR- 
AXIC AND HALLUCINOGENIC DRUGS IN 
PsyYCHIATRY. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 4-15 EUROPEAN REGIONAL SEM- 
INAR ON THE NURSE IN THE Psy- 
CHIATRIC TEAM. Noordwijk, Holland. 


NOVEMBER 6-13 EUROPEAN REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON PUBLC HEALTH ASPECTS 
oF AIR PoLLuTION. Milan. 


NOVEMBER 18-23 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
INSECTICIDES, Geneva 


NOVEMBER 18-23 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
ENVIRONMENTAI SANITATION (Air 
Pollution). Geneva 


NOVEMBER 25-30 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
THE INTRODUCTION OF ATOMIC MED- 
ICINE INTO THE UNDERGRADUATE 
MEDICAL CURRICULUM. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 4 EUROPEAN RE 
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Passersby (upper r'ght) look on as scientists and diplomats gather in Vienna’s famous Konzerthaus 
for the first meeting of the International Atomic Energy Agency. At upper left: Sterling Cole of the 
United States, newly-appointed Director General. At lower right: leaders of the United States and 
Soviet delegations with the Chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Commission. The President 
of Austria (lower left) addressed the Agency's opening meeting, which was held on October 1. 





